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PREFACE. 


I 


Thb  idea  of  eanbiacing,  in  tlie  compass  of  this  little 
volmne,  anytldng  like  a  tolefable  outline  of  Universal 
History,  would  doubtless  excite  a  smile  on  the  lip  of  a 
college  professor,  should  he  ever  condescend  to  peep  into 
our  humble  title-page.  But  let  my  object  be  clearly 
understood,  and  then  I  hope  the  attempt  I  have  here 
made  will  not  be  deemed  either  ridiculous  or  presuming, 
A  work  which  gives  in  detail  the  history  of  mankind 
must  necessarily  be  voluminous.  It  is  therefore  beyond 
the  utmost  stretch  of  the  youthM  intellect  to  compass 
H;  the  young  reader  shrinks  back  in  despair,  even  from 
undertaking  the  task  of  its  perusal  He  looks  upon  the 
formidable  row  of  octavos,  in  which  such  a  wilderness 
of  lore  is  collected^  as  a  maze  in  which  he  is  sure  to  get 
lost,  €md  be  therefore  prudently  resolves  to  keep  clear  of 
it  ^ 
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Abridgments  of  general  histoiy  have  been  nsnally 
liable  to  stiU  greater  objectiona  They  are  little  more 
than  dry  lists  of  dates^  presenting  no  pictures  to  the 
imagination^  exciting  no  sympathies  in  the  hearty  and 
imparting  few  ideas  to  the  tmderstanding.  If^  by  dint 
of  labour,  a  meagre  chronological  table  is  extracted  by 
the  reader,  and  fixed  in  the  men^ory,  it  is  of  no  practical 
use.  It  is  but  a  skeleton,  -without  flesh,  sinews^  or  soul ; 
a  mass  of  words,  to  which  the  mind  can  assign  no  clear 
definitions. 

And  yet  it  is  very  desirable  that  every  person  should, 
at  an  early  period  of  life,  have  imprinted  on  his  mind, 
in  bright  and  unfading  colours^  a  dear  outline  of  the 
story  of  mankind,  from  its  beginning  in  the  plain  of 
Shinar  down  to  the  present  hour.  The  advantages  of 
this  are  obvious.  It  makes  all  subsequent  reading  and 
reflection  on  the  subject  of  history  both  useful  and 
interesting ;  it  becomes  a  stimulus  to  research ;  it  is  eVei 
after  a  dew  to  guide  the  inquirer  through  the  labyrintha 
of  historical  lore. 

The  task  of  preparing  a  work  which  may  accomplish 
this  desirable  object  in  i-espect  to  the  young,  is  doubtless 
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difficali  To  steer  clear  of  be^nldeiitig  diffixsenees  on 
fhe  one  hand,  ftnd  repulsive  chronological  bretUy  on  the 
Gth0r-*aad  at  the  same  time  to  weave  into  afew  pages^ 
a  dear,  vivid,  and  continuona  tale  of  the  gieat  hnman 
fioulj-^'Otie  that  may  be  both  oompidienfiible  and  en- 
tertaining to  fhe  young  readet^— ^lemanda  a  nicer  nnde^ 
standing  of  the  youthfdl  heart  and  intellect^  and  more 
art  in  the  adaptation  of  language  to  simple  minds,  than 
can  often  be  at  the  command  of  any  man.  Bat  though 
the  undertaking  be  di8Coara£png»  it  is  perhaps  worth  the 
tiial;  if  I  fail,  I  do  but  follow  the  fortunes  of  others;  if 
I  have  not  the  power  to  command  success,  accident  may 
come  to  my  aid. 

So  I  have  written  my  book,  and  the  world  may  take 
it  for  what  it  is  worth.  I  have  based  Histoiy  upon 
(zeography,  illustrating  them  by  msifa.  I  have  written 
for  the  Toung;  but  as  I  desire  that  this  volume  may 
not  be  forced  upon  anybody  as  a  monitor  or  master,  I 
say  in  the  title-page,  that  it  is  designed  for  fiftmilies  and 
schools. 

There  is  one  feature  of  the  work  upon  which  I  wish 
to  add  a  few  remarks.    Before  giving  the  histoiy  of  any  ^ 
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country;  I  tell  the  reader  where  it  is;  I  give  liiin  a 
sketch  of  its  present  condition;  I  direct  his  attention  to 
its  place  on  the  map,  and  ask  him  to  observe  its  position 
in  relation  to  other  places.  Having  thus  given  the 
country  a  "  local  habitation  and  a  namCi''  in  the  mind  of 
this  reader,  I  proceed  to  relate  its  story.  Thus  it  vriiR  be 
seen  that  I  have  made  Geography  the  basis  of  History ; 
a  point  of  much  importance,  as  I  think,  in  teaching  this 
subject  to  children.  In  a  larger  work,  it  is  less  neces- 
sary, for  it  may  be  presumed  that  older  readers  are 
acquainted  with  geography,  before  they  enter  upon  the 
study  of  history. 

PSIEB  PAULEY. 
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Chapter  I. — Introduction. 

ABOUT  TBATELUNO  IK  A  BALLOON,  AKD  WHAT  CVBIOUS  THIK08  ONB 

MAT  MBBT  WITH. 

1.  If  70a  oonld  get  into  the  car  of  a  balloon,  rise  into  the 
air,  and  sail  over  the  coantry,  how  many  interesting  things 
you  would  see !  At  one  moment  you  would  be  passing  over 
a  city,  at  another  you  would  look  down  upon  a  valley,  or  a 
river,  or  a  hill^or  a  mountain  1 

2.  What  a  pleasant  method  this  would  be  of  studying 
what  is  called  geography !  for  geography,  you  know,  is  a 
description  of  cities,  rivers,  valleys,  hills,  mountains,  and 
other  things  that  a  traveller  meets  with. 

3.  How  much  more  delightful  this  would  be  than  to  look 
over  maps,  which  only  give  you  a  sort  of  picture,  showing 
where  towns  are  placed,  how  rivers  run,  and  where  moun- 
tains lie.  But  as  very  few  of  us  can  travel  about  with 
balloons,  we  must  be  content  with  maps,  and  learn  geography 
from  them  as  well  as  we  can. 

4.  Suppose  that,  in  travelling  in  some  distant  country,  we 
should  meet  with  a  building  different  from  any  we  had 
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\«r  iiKii  *  iupposo  that  it  was  built  of  stone,  covered  with 
MMM^  «^nd  marked  with  great  age,  as  if  it  had  been  erected 
^1  WmI  five  hundred  years  ago  : — 

j^  SttppOM  that,  on  entering  this  building,  we  should  find 
•M^i^M  ^*^^  rooms  of  vast  size ;  suppose  that  we  should 
AmU  i<^  ^^^  building  the  graves  of  persons  who  died  two  or 
l)^v^  hundred  years  ago,  with  their  names  carved  upon  the 
aMi^a  beneath  which  their  bones  repose  1— • 

0,  Nov^y  what  do  you  imagine  we  should  think  of  all 
\\M  t  Should  we  not  be  curious  to  know  why  this  building 
v^iu  erected — wJien,  and  by  whom  it  was  built  ]  Should  we 
wot  be  anxious  to  know  something  of  the  people  who  con- 
wtruoted  such  a  wonderful  building  1  Should  we  not  desire  to 
m)  back  five  hundred  years,  and  learn  the  story  of  that  distant 

time? 

7.  And  if  we  could  meet  with  some  old  man  who  had  lived 
go  long,  should  we  not  wish  to  sit  down  by  his  side  and  hear 
]um  tell  how  and  when  this  edifice  was  built  1  Should  we  not 
ask  him  a  thousand  questions  about  the  people  who  built  it, 
and  those  who  had  been  buried  in  it  1 

8.  Now,  if  you  were  to  travel  in  foreign  countries,  you 
would  meet  with  a  great  many  such  buildings  as  I  have 
described.  You  would,  indeed,  fiind  many  that  are  more  than 
five  hundred  years  old. 

9.  If  you  were  to  extend  your  travels  to  Italy,  or  Greece,  or 
Egypt,  or  some  parts  of  Asia,  you  would  often  meet  with  the 
ruins  of  temples,  palaces,  and  cities,  which  existed  in  a  perfect 
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Chap.  II. — Introductiok  conHnued. 

ABOUT  HI8TOBY  AND  GEOGBAPHY,  AND  OTHEB  UATTEBS. 

1.  I  SUPIKMSB  you  have  ofbea  met  -with  the  words  History 
and  Gkogiiaphy.  History  is  the  story  of  mankind  siooe  the 
world  was  created,  and  may  be  compared  to  an  old  man 
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state  two  or  three  thousand  years  ago.  Some  of  these  wovdd 
excite  yonr  wonder  on  account  of  their  .beauty,  and,  som^  on 
account  of  their  grandeur. 

10.  Such  things  you  would  meet  with  in  foreign  lands,  but 
no  man  could  be  found  old  enough  to  tell  you  their  story 
from  his  own  observation.  What  then  would  you  do  ?  Per- 
haps you  would  be  content^  afber  xetunung  from  your  travels, 
to  sit  down  with  old  Peter  Parley,  and  h^ar  the  history  of 
those  ancient  times. 

11.  Well,  I  suppose  that  most  of  my  readers  have  either 
travelled  about,  or  read  of  distant  countries.  Perhaps,  then, 
they  are  curious  to  hear  an  old  man  teU  of  the. olden  time. 
If  the  reader  is  not  already  tired  of  my  stories,  I  beg  him  to 
sit  down  and  hear,  what  I  have  to  say. 

QuBSTiONB. — 1.  What  would  a  person  see  if  he  were  to  sail  over  the 
country  in  a  balloon  ?  2.  What  is  geography  ?  8.  What  are.  maps  ? 
4.  Suppose  we  should  meet  with  some  old  huilding,  what  should  we 
desire  to  know?  5.  What  would  a  traveller  meet  with  in  foreign  lands  ? 
6.  What  would  he  meet  with  in  Italy,  Greece,  Egypt,  or  Asia?  What 
would  these  ancient  ruins  teach  ? 
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who  has  lived  for  thousands  of  years,  and  who  has  seen  cities 
built  and  fall  into  decay ;  who  has  seen  nations  rise,  flourish, 
and  disappear ;  and  who,  with  a  memory  fiill  of  wonderfiil 
things,  sits  down  to  tell  you  of  all  that  has  happened  during 
so  many  ages. 

2.  Geography,  as  I  have  before  said,  is  a  description  of 
towns,  rivers,  mountains,  and  countries — ^the  things  which 
a  traveller  sees  in  going  from  one  place  to  another.  Geo- 
graphy, then,  may  be  compared  to  some  roving  fellow  who 
has  been  all  over  the  world  in  ships,  stage-coaches,  steam- 
boats, and  railway  carriages,  and  who  has  come  back  to  give 
us  an  account  of  all  he  has  seen. 

3.  You  will  see,  then,  that  history  is  a  record  of  events 
which  have  happened,  and  that  geography  tells  you  of  the 
places  where  they  happened.  In  order  to  understand  the 
former,  you  must  know  something  of  the  latter.  In  this 
little  book  I  shall,  therefore,  sometimes  put  on  the  old  grey- 
beard of  EUstory,  who  has  lived  for  thousands  of  years,  and 
tell  you  of  what  has  come  to  pass ;  and  sometimes  I  shall 
take  you  in  a  balloon  or  vessel,  and  carry  you  with  me  to  the 
places  where  the  events  I  relate  have  occurred. 

4.  I  shall,  in  the  progress  of  my  story,  tell  you  how  the  first 
man  and  woman  were  made,  how  they  had  a  large  family,  how 
these  increased  and  spread  themselves  throughout  the  different 
countries.  I  shall  tell  you  of  the  great  nations  that  have 
existed,  of  the  great  battles  that  have  been  fought,  and  of 
the  deeds  of  celebrated  persons. 
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5.  But,  before  I  proceed,  I  must  remind  you  that  the  world 
is  round,  and  that  men  and  animals  live  upon  the  surface ; 
that  the  face  of  the  earth  is  divided  into  land  and  water ;  that 
on  the  land  trees,  grass,  herbs,  and  flowers  grow ;  men  and 
animals  dwell ;  and  towns,  cities,  and  villages  are  built. 

6.  A  high  piece  of  land,  you  know,  is  called  a  mountain 
or  hill ;  a  low  piece  of  land  is  called  a  valley.  You  often 
see  water  running  in  a  stream  through  a  valley;  this  is 
called  a  river  :  and  you  sometimes  see  a  still  piece  of  water 
surrounded  by  hills ;  this  is  called  a  lake.  - 

7.  About  one-third  of  the  face  of  the  earth  is  land,  and 
two-thirds  are  water.  The  land  is  divided  into  two  great 
continents ;  the  western  continent  consists  of  North  and 
South  America ;  the  eastern  continent  consists  of  Europe, 
Africa,  and  Asia. 

8.  If  you  will  turn  to  page  7,  you  will  see  a  map  of  the 
eastern  continent ;  and  on  page  8,  you  will  see  a  map  of  the 
western  continent. 

Questions. — 1.  What  is  history?  To  what  may  it  be  compared? 
2.  What  is  geography?  To  what  may  it  be  compared?  5.  What  is 
the  shape  of  the  earth  ?  Where  do  men  and  animals  live  ?  How  is 
the  face  of  the  land  divided  ?  What  grow  upon  the  land  ?  What  live 
upon  the  land  ?  What  are  huilt  upon  the  land  ?  6.  What  is  a  moun- 
tain or  hill?  A  valley?  A  river?  A  lake?  7.  What  part  of  the 
face  of  the  earth  is  land?  What  portion  is  water?  How  is  the  land 
divided  ?    What  of  the  western  continent  ?    The  eastern  ? 
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Chap.  IIL — Istsoductioh  eantinuei 

HOW  THB  WOBIiD  IS  DIYIDEB  ISTO  LAITD  AHD  WATBR« 

1.  I  HATB  said  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  face  of  the 
earth  are  oovered  with  water.  This  water  is  one  vast  salt 
86%  but  to  different  parts  we  giye  different  names. 

2.  That  part  which  lies  between  £urope  and  America  is 
called  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  is  about  three  thousand  miles 
wide;  that  part  which  lies  between  America  and  Asia  is 
called  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  is  about  ten  thousand  miles 
wida  There  are  many  other  names  given  to  other  parts  of 
the  great  salt  sea. 

3.  Ships,  as  you  well  know,  sail  from  one  country  to 
another  upon  the  water,  and  in  this  way  a  great  deal  of 
trade  or  commerce  is  carried  on.  Bat,-  as  mankind  live  on 
the  land,  my  stories  will  chiefly  relate  to  what  has  happened 
there. 

4.  I  suppose  you  have  heard  people  speak  of  the  four 
quarters  of  the  world.  By  this  they  mean  Europe,  Asia, 
AMca,  and  America.  Besides  these,  there  are  a  great  many 
pieces  of  land  encircled  by  water,  called  islands. 

5.  In  the  PaciGc  Ocean  there  are  many  of  these,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  are  very  numerous.  These  islands  are 
considered  the  fifth  division  of  the  world,  which  is  called 
Oceania.  Many  people  divide  the  world  into  six  parts,  thus : 
Eur6pe,  Asia,  Africa,  America^  Australasia,  and  Polynesia. 

1   k        Oceania,  however,  comprehends  the  two  latter.  r^    \ 
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6.  1^0 w,  what  I  am  going  to  tell  jou  has  happened  in 
these  different  parts  of  the  world.  In  order  to  understand 
my  stories,  it  is  necessary  you  should  look  over  the  maps 
which  are  here  given.  These  will  show  you  where  the  dif- 
ferent countries  are  about  which  I  am  going  to  speak. 

QnssTiONS. — 1.  What  of  the  great  mass  of  water  that  covers  two- 
thirds  of  the  earth  ?  2.  What  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ?  The  Pacific  ? 
3.  What  of  ships?  What  of  the  land?  4.  What  are  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  world  ?    What  is  an  island  ?    5.  What  of  Oceania  ? 

/  wish  you  to  answer  the  following  questions  from  the  maps: — 

What  ocean  lies  east  of  America  ?  What  lies  to  the  west  ?  Into 
what  two  parts  is  America  divided  ?  Which  way  is  Europe  from 
America  ?  Which  way  is  Africa  ?  How  far  is  Europe  from  America  ? 
How  far  is  Africa  ?  What  ocean  lies  west  of  Europe  ?  What  lies  to 
the  west  of  Africa?  What  to  the  south  of  Africa  and  Asia?  What 
to  the  east  of  Asia?  How  is  Europe  hounded?  Which  way  is  it 
from  Africa?  How  is  Africa  hounded?  How  is  Africa  separated 
from  Asia  ?  What  sea  lies  hetween  Africa  and  Europe  ?  Are  Europe 
and  Asia  separated  hy  water,  or  do  they  lie  together  in  one  piece  of 
land?  How  is  Asia  hounded?  Point  your  finger  toward  Asia. 
Toward  Europe.    Toward  Africa. 
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Chap.  IY. — Inteoduction  continued. 

ABOUT  THE  INHABITAKTB  OF  ASIA,  AFRICA,  AND  OTHEB  C01TNTBIXB. 

1.  Befobe  I  proceed  further,  I  must  tell  you  that  Asia  is 
a  vast  country  with  a  multitude  of  cities,  occupied  by  a  great 
many  different  nations. 

2,  The  principal  of  these  nations  are : — The  Tartars,  who 
wander  from  phice  to  place,  and  dwell  chiefly  in  tents;  the 
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Arabs,  who  have  large  flocks  of  camels  and  fine  horses,  with 
which  they  roam  over  the  desert ;  the  Hindoos,  or  inhabi- 
tants of  India,  who  travel  about  on  elephants,  and  worship 
idols ;  the  Persians,  who  are  very  fond  of  poetry,  and  have 
splendid  palaces ;  the  Chinese,  from  whom  we  get  tea ;  and 
the  Turks,  who  sit  on  cushions  instead  of  chairs. 

3^  The  whole  population  of  Asia  is  about  seven  hundred 
and  eighty  millions,  which  is  more  than  half  the  inhabitants 
off  the  whole  globe.  It  has  ten  times  as  many  people  as  the 
whole  of  North  and  South  America  put  together. 

4.  Africa,  you  know,  is  the  native  land  of  the  negroes. 
It  has  a  few  large  cities,  but  the  whole  number  of  people  is 
but  eighty-nine  millions. 

5n  Europe  is  divided  into  several  nations,  such  as  the 
English,  French,  Italians,  Spaniards,  Germans,  Bussians,  and 
others.  It  has  many  fine  cities,  and  about  two  hundred  and 
eighty  millions  of  inhabitants. 

6.  America  has  some  large  cities,  and  many  pleasant 
towns  and  villages,  but  more  than  half  the  country  is  unin- 
habited.    The  whole  population  is  about  seventy  millions, 

7.  Oceania,  as  I  have  before  said,  consists  of  many  islands 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  One  of  these,  Austn&lia,  is  the  largest 
island  on  the  globe.  The  population  of  these  places  is 
continually  increasing^  but  may  be  stated  at  about  three 
millions  and  a  half  at  the  present  time. 

Questions. — 1.  What  of  Asia?  2.  What  are  the  principal  nations 
of  Asia?    3.  Population  of  Asia?    4.  What  of  Africa?    Popnlatioxi? 
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5.  What  of  Europe  ?  Population  ?  6.  What  of  America  ?  Popula- 
tion? 7.  What  of  Oceania?  In  which  direction  are  the  Oceanic 
islands  from  Liverpool?  Population?  Where  are  the  Oceanic 
islands  ? 


Chap.  Y. — Inteoduction  continue, 

ABOUT  THE  DIEPBBBNT  KINDS  OP  PEOPLE  IN  THE  WOBLD. 

1.  Perhaps  the  whole  number  of  the  inhabitants  upon 
the  globe  is  nearly  one  thousand  two  hundred  millions.  All 
these  are  descended  from  Adam  and  Eve,  who^  the  Bible  tella 
us,  lived  in  the  garden  of  Eden  1 

2.  What  an  immense  family  to  have  proceeded  from  one 
pair  I  You  may  well  believe  that  it  has  taken  many  years 
for  the  human  family  to  increase  to  this  extent. 

3.  If  you  were  to  travel  in  different  countries,  you  would 
observe  that  the  inhabitants  differ  very  much  in  their  colour, 
dress,  and  mode  of  living. 

4.  Some  have  dark  skins,  like  the  colour  of  a  dead  leaf,  as 
the  American  Indians;  some  have  a  yellowish  or  olive 
colour,  like  the  Chinese ;  some  are  a  deep  sooty  brown,  like 
the  Hindoos ;  some  are  black,  like  the  Negroes ;  and  some 
are  white,  like  the  English,  and  the  people  of  the  United 
Skates. 

5.  In  some  countries  the  people  live  in  huts  built  of  mud 
or  sticks,  and  subsist  by  hunting  with  the  bow  and  arrow. 
These  are  said  to  be  in  the  savage  state.  The  American 
Indians,  some  of  the  negroes  of  Africa,  some  of  the  inhabi-    ^ 
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tants  of  Asia,  and  most  of  the  Oceanians,  inhabitants  of  the 
Pacific  Isles,  are  savages. 

6.  In  some  countries  the  people  live  in  houses  partly  of 
stone  and  mud.  They  have  few  books,  no  churches  or  meet- 
ing-houses, and  worship  idols.  Such  are  most  of  the  negroes 
of  Africa,  and  many  tribes  in  Asia.  These  are  said  to  be  in 
the  barbarous  state,  and  are  often  called  barbarians.  Many 
of  their  customs  are  very  cruel. 

7.  In  some  countries  the  inhabitants  live  in  tolerable 
houses,  and  the  rich  have  fine  palaces.  The  people  have 
many  ingenious  arts,  but  the  schools  are  poor,  and  but  a 
small  portion  are  taught  to  read  and  write.  The  Chinese, 
the  Hindoos,  the  Tarks,  and  some  other  nations  of  Asia,  with 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Africa  and  Europe,  are  in  this 
condition,  which  may  be  called  a  civilized  state. 

8.  In  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  the  United  States,  the 
people  live  in  good  houses;  they  have  good  furniture,  many 
books,  good  schools,  churches,  meeting-houses,  steamboats, 
and  railroads.     These  are  in  the  highest  state  of  civilization. 

9.  Thus,  you  observe  that  mankind  may  be  divided  into 
four  classes — ^those  who  are  in  the  savage  state,  those  who 
are  in  the  barbarous  state,  those  who  are  merely  civilized, 
and  those  who  are  in  the  highest  state  of  civilization.  The 
coloured  picture  at  the  beginning  of  this  book  will  make 
you  better  understand  and  remember  the  subject. 

Questions. — 1 .  What  is  the  whole  population  of  the  globe  ?    Where 
)^     did  Adam  and  Eve  live?    3.  What  would  you  observe  in  travelling 
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through  different  countries  ?  5.  What  of  people  in  the  sayage  «tate  ? 
6.  What  of  people  in  the  barbarons  Qtate?  7.  What  of  people  in  the 
ciyilized  state  ?  8.  What  of  people  in  the  highest  state  of  ciyilf zation  ? 
9.  Into  what  four  classes  maj  mankind  be  divided  ? 
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Chap.  YL — Asia. 


ABOUT  THB  OLDIATBi  FRODUCTIONS,  MOUNTAINS,  PEOPLE,  AMD  ANIMALS 

OV  ASIA,  ANI>  OTHES  THINGS. 

1.  I  HATE  already  said  that  Asia  is  a  vast  country,  con- 
taining a  great  many  cities  and  a  mnltitude  of  inhabitants. 
It  lies  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  eastern  hemisphere; 
and  yon  may  go  to  it  either  by  sailing  round  the  Cape  of 
€k>od  Hope  and  across  the  Indian  Ocean,  or  by  crossing 
Europe,  or  by  passing  between  Europe  and  Africa,  over  the 
Mediterranean  Sea. 

2.  In  the  northern  portion  of  Asia  the  climate  is  warm. 
These  parts  are  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  Chinese,  Hindoos, 
Persians,  Arabians,  and  Turks.  In  many  places  the  country 
is  fertile,  and  in  the  valleys  beautiful  flowers,  spicy  shrubs, 
and  fragrant  trees  are  found. 

3.  Wild  birds  of  the  most  brilliant  colours  are  often  seen 
in  the  forests.  Peacocks,  pheasants,  and  other  domestic  fowls, 
are  natives  of  these  sunny  regions.  Oranges  grow  wild  in 
some  parts,  and  many  of  our  most  splendid  garden-flowers 
are  to  be  found  growing  on  the  hills  and  in  the  valleys  of 
Southern  Asia. 
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4.  In  the  centre  of  Asia  there  are  some  mountains  whose 
tops  are  covered  with  everlasting  snow.  These  are  the 
loftiest  peaks  in  the  world,  and  are  nearly  six  miles  in 
height.  To  the  north  of  these  is  a  cold  region,  where  there 
are  vast  plains,  with  scattered  tribes  of  Tartars  roaming  over 
them,  the  ficanty  pastures  affording  food  for  their  camels  and 
horses. 

5.  In  these  gloomy  tracts  there  are  few  towns  or  cities. 
Tlie  inhabitants  are  for  the  most  part  wanderers,  who  build 
no  houses  but  dwell  in  tents,  and  live  upon  the  milk  and 
flesh  of  their  flocks.  They  also  hunt  the  wild-deer,  antelopes, 
and  other  animals  that  are  found  in  these  regions. 

6.  The  native  animals  of  Asia  are  many  of  them  very 
remarkable.  The  elephant  is  found  in  the  thickets^  the 
rhinoceros  along  the  banks  of  rivers,  the  lion  in  the  plains, 
the  royal  tiger  in  the  forests,  monkeys  and  apes  of  many 
kinds  abound  in  the  hot  parts,  and  serpents  thirty  feet  in 
length  are  sometimes  met  with. 

7.  In  the  southern  portions  of  Asia  hurricanes  are  com- 
mon, and  these  sometimes  are  so  violent  as  to  overturn  the 
liouses,  rend  the  forests  in  pieces,  and  scatter  ruin  and  deso- 
Jation  over  the  land.  The  country  is  often  parched  with 
drought,  and  destructive  famine  follows.  Sometimes  mil- 
lions of  locusts  come  upon  the  wind,  and  devour  every  green 
thing,  so  that  nothing  is  left  for  man  or  beast.  Pestilence 
often  visits  the  people,  and  sweeps  away  thousands  upon 
thousands. 
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8.  Sucli  is  Asia,  a  land  of  wonders  both  in  its  geography 
and  history.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe;  it  contains  the. loftiest  mountains;  it  affords  the 
greatest  variety  of  animal  and  vegetable  productions ;  and 
the  seasons  here  display  at  once  their  most  beautiful  and 
their  most  fearful  works. 

9.  Asia,  too,  is  the  most  populous  quarter  of  the  globe ;  it 
contained  the  £b:st  human  inhabitants,  and  from  this  quarter 
all  the  rest  of  the  globe  has  been  peopled.  Here,  too,  the 
most  remarkable  events  took  place  which  belong  to  the 
history  of  man.  Here  the  most  wonderful  personages  were 
bom  that  have  ever  trod  this  earth ;  and  here,  too,  the 
mighty  miracles  of  Jehovah  were  wrought. 

Questions. — How  is  Asia  bounded  on  the  North  ?  East  ?  South  ? 
West  ?  Which  way  is  Asia  from  Europe  ?  In  what  part  of  Asia  is 
Persia?  In  which  direction  from  Persia  is- Arabia?  Hindostan? 
China?  Tartaiy?  Siberia?  Red  Sea?  Egypt?  Mediterranean 
Sea?  In  what  part  of  Asia  is  the  river  Euphrates?  1.  What  of 
Asia?  Where  is  Asia?  How  can  you  go  to  it?  Point  your  finger 
toward  Asia?  2.  Climate  of  Southern  Asia?  What  nations  live 
in  Southern  Asia?  Productions?  3.  Birds?  Fruits?  Flowers? 
4.  Mountains?  What  of  Northern  Asia?  5.  Inhabitants?  6.  Animals 
of  Asia  ?  7.  Southern  parts  of  Asia?  8.  For  what  is  Asia  very  re- 
markable as  to  its  geography  ?  9.  For  what  is  Asia  very  remarkable 
as  to  its  history  ? 
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Ohap.  YIL — ^AsiA  eoniifiued. 

ABOUT  THS  CRBATIOK.   THB  DELUOB. 

1.  The  first  poridon  of  the  world  inliabited  bj  mankind 
was  Asia  ;  the  next  was  AMca ;  the  next  was  Europe ;  and 
the  last  was  America.  How  long  it  is  since  the  latter  ooan.« 
try  was  first  peopled  by  the  IndianH,  we  do  not  know ;  but 
the  first  white  people  went  there  about  three  hundred  and 
seyenty  years  since. 

2.  Let  us  now  go  back  to  the  creation  of  the  world.  This 
woaderful  event  took  place  about  six  thousand  years  ago. 
The  story  of  it  is  beautifully  told  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis. 

3.  Adam  and  Eve  were  created  in  Asia,  and  were  placed 
in  the  garden  of  Eden,  not  far  from  the  river  Euphrates,  in 
the  western  part  of  .Asia.  But  after  they  had  fallen  from 
innocence,  by  sinning  against  Chxi,  they  were  sent  away  from 
that  happy  place. 

4.  Adam  and  Eve  were  for  a  time  the  only  human  beings 
on  this  vast  globe.  Yet  they  did  not  &el  alone,  for  God  was 
with  them.  At  length  they  had  diildren,  and  in  the  course 
of  years  their  descendants  were  very  numerous. 

5.  These  dwelt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  there  they  built  towns,  cities,  and  villages.  But  they 
became  very  wicked.  They  forgot  to  worship  God,  and  were 
unjust  and  cruel. 

I    U.        6.  The  Creator,  therefore,  determined  to  cut  off  the  whole    ^   I 
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human  fikmily,  with  the  exceptiou  of  Noah  and  his  children^ 
both  as  a  punishment  to  the  disobedient,  and  as  a  warning 
to  all  future  nations  that  evil  must  follow  sin. 

7.  Noah  was  told  of  the  coming  destruction,  and  therefore 
built  an  ark,  a  kind,  of  huge  ship,  into  which  he  gathered  his 
family,  and  also  the  vatious  kinds  of  land  animals  in  pairs. 
It  then  began  to  rain  until  all  countries  of  the  earth  were 
covered  with  a  flood  of  water. 

8.  Thus  all  the  nations  were  cut  off,  and  the  world  once 

more  had  but  a  single  human  fiunilj  upon  it.     This  event 

occurred  about  sixteen,  hundred  and  flfty-six  years  after  the 

creation. 

Questions. — 1.  IVhich  quarter  of  the  globe  was  first  inhabited? 
Which  quarter  was  next  inhabited?  Which  next?  Which  quarter  was 
inhabited  last?  When  was  America  first  peopled  by  the  Indians? 
When  by  white  people  ?  2.  How  long  is  it  since  the  world  was  created  ? 
Tell  the  story  of  the  creation  as  related  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis. 
3.  Where  did  Adam  and  Etc  live  ?  Why  were  they  sent  away  from 
there?  Where  is  the  river  Euphrates?  5.  Where  did  the  descen- 
dants of  Adam  and  Eve  dwell  ?  What  did  they  do  ?  What  did  God 
determine  to  do?  Why  did  God  determine  to  destroy  mankind? 
7.  What  of  Noah  ?  Describe  the  deluge.  8.  What  waa  the  effect  of 
the  deluge  ?    When  did  the  deluge  take  place  ? 
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Chap.  YIIL — ^Asia  ooTUinued. 

BOW  NOAH  AND  HIS  TAMILT  CAMS  OCT  OV  THB  AUC     HOW  IHB  PBOFLB 
SBTTLSD  IN  THB  LAND  01*  SHINAJL     ABOUT  BABEL. 

1 .  The  people  who  lived  before  the  flood  are  called  ante- 
diluviana    We  know  nothing  about  them  except  what  is  told 
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in  the  Bible.  It  is  probable  that  ihey  extended  over  but  a 
small  part  of  Asia,  and  that  no  human  beings  dwelt  either 
in  Africa,  Europe,  or  America,  before  the  flood. 

2.  The  deluge  is  supposed  to  have  commenced  in  Novem- 
ber, and  the  rain  is  thought  to  have  ceased  in  March.  After 
a  while  the  waters  subsided,  and  Noah's  ark  rested  upon  the 
top  of  a  tall  mountain  in  Armenia,  called  Ararat,  which  is 
still  to  be  seen. 

3.  Noah  and  his  family  and  animals  now  came  out  of  the 
ark,  and  from  them  the  world  was  again  peopled.  The 
animals  spread  themselves  abroad,  and  after  many  centuries 
they  were  extended  into  all  countries. 

4.  Noah  had  three  sons,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth.  These, 
with  their  families,  proceeded  to  the  coimtry  of  Shinar, 
which  lies  to  the  south  of  Mount  Ararat,  and  near  the  great 
rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  as  you  will  see  marked  in  the 
map. 

5.  Here  they  settled  themselves  on  the  borders  of  the 
river  Euphrates,  probably  the  same  country  that  had  been 
inhabited  by  the  antediluvians.  It  is  in  this  region  that  the 
first  nations  were  formed. 

6.  The  people  increased  vety  rapidly,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
hundred  years  from  the  deluge  they  were  quite  numerous. 
Most  of  Noah's  family  at  this  time  were  alive.  They  had 
told  their  descendants  how  the  world  had  been  overflowed 
with  water,  which  destroyed  all  the  animals,  and  all  the 

)^     people  except  those  that  were  in  the  ark.  ^   f 
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7.  All  who  remembered  the  deluge,  or  had  heard  of  it, 
were  afraid  that  the  wickedness  of  mankind  would  again  be 
punished  in  a  similar  way.  They  therefore  resolved  to  build 
a  tower^  that  they  might  mount  upon  it,  and  save  themselves 
from  destruction.     This  tower  was  called  Babel. 

8.  Accordingly  they  laid  the  foundation  of  the  edifice  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  Euphrates.  Perhaps  they 
expected  to  rear  the  tower  so  high  that  its  top  would  touch 
the  blue  sky,  and  enable  them  to  climb  into  heaven. 

9.  Their  building  materials  were  bricks  that  had  been 
baked  in  the  sun.  Instead  of  mortar,  they  cemented  the 
bricks  together  with  a  sort  of  sHme  or  pitch. 

10.  The  workmen  laboured  very  diligently,  and  piled  one 
layer  of  bricks  upon  another,  till  the  earth  was  a  considerable 
distance  beneath  them.  But  the  blue  sky,  and  the  sun,  and 
the  stars,  seemed  as  far  off  as  when  they  first  began. 

Questions. — 1.  What  of  those  who  lived  before  the  flood?  2.  When 
did  the  deluge  begin  and  end?  What  of  Mount  Ararat?  3.  What  of 
the  people  that  came  out  of  the  ark?  The  animals?  4.  What  three 
sons  had  Noah?  What  did  the  descendants  of  Noah  do?  5.  Where 
did  they  settle?  Where  Was  the  land  of  Shinar?  6.  What  of  the 
people?  7.  Why  did  they  resolve  to  build  the  Tower  of  Babel? 
8.  Describe  the  building  of  the  tower. 
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MORE  ABOUT  BABEL. 

1.  Oke  dajy  while  these  foolish  people  were  at  their  labour, 
a  very  wonderful  thing  took  place.  They  were  talking  to- 
gether as  usuali  but,  all  of  a  sudden,  they  found  it  impossible 
to  understand  what  each  other  said. 

2.  If  any  of  the  workmen  called  for  bricks,  their  com- 
panions at  the  bottom  of  the  tower  would  mistake  their 
meaning,  and  bring  them  pitch.  If  they  asked  for  one  sort 
of  tool,  another  sort  was  given  them.  Their  words  appeared 
to  be  mere  sounds  without  any  sense,  like  the  babble  of  a 
little  child  before  it  has  been  taught  to  speak. 

3.  This  event  caused  such  confusion  that  they  could  not 
go  on  building  the  tower.  They  therefore  gave  up  the  idea 
of.  climbing  to  heaven,  and  resolved  to  wander  to  different 
parts  of  the  earth. 

4.  It  is  likely  that  they  formed  themselves  into  several 
parties,  consisting  of  all  who  could  talk  intelligibly  together. 
They  set  forth  on  their  journey  in  various  directions. 

5.  As  each  company  departed,  they  probably  threw  a  sad 
glance  behind  them  at  the  tower  of  Babel.  The  sun  was 
perhaps  shining  on  its  loftiest  summit,  as  it  seemed  to  rise 
into  the  very  midst  of  the  sky ;  and  We  may  believe  that  it 
was  long  remembered  by  these  exiles  from  their  country. 

6.  The  descendants  of  Shem  are  supposed  to  have  distributed 
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themselTes  over  the  country  near  to  the  Euphrates.  The 
descendants  of  H!am  took  a  westerly  direction,  and  proceeded 
to  AMca.  They  settled  in  Egypt,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  great  nation  there.  The  descendants  of  Japheth  pro- 
ceeded to  Greece,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  several 
European  nations. 

7.  Some  travellers  in  modern  times  have  discovered  a  large 
hillock  on  the  shore  of  the  Euphrates.  It  is  composed  of 
sunburnt  bricks  cemented  together  with  pitch.  They  believe 
this  hillock  to  be  the  ruins  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  which  was 
built  more  than  four  thousand  years  ago. 

Questions. — 1.  Describe  the  confusion  of  languages.  3.  What  was 
the  consequence  of  this  confusion  of  languages  ?  6.  What  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Shem?  Of  Ham?  Of  Japheth?  7.  What  have  some 
travellers  discovered  ?    What  is  the  hillock  supposed  to  be  ? 


Chap.  X. — Asia  contmtied, 

ABOUT  THB  OSEAT  ASSYBIAM  EMFI&E,  AND  BEION  07  QUEEN  SEHIRAMIS. 

1.  When  the 'rest  of  mankind  were  scattered  into  different 
parts  of  the  earth,  there  were  a  number  of  people  who  remain- 
ed near  the  tower  of  Babel.  They  continued  to  inhabit  the 
land  of  Shinar,  which  was  a  warm  country,  and  very  fertile. 
In  course  of  time  they  extended  over  a  much  larger  tract  of 
country,  and  built  towns  and  cities. 

2.  This  region  received  the  name  of  Assyria.     It  was  the 
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diffiereiit  tunes  ;  but  its  place  on  tlie  map  tomj  be  seen  m  the 
vicinitf  of  the  t  vo  men  Tigris  and  Enpbiates,  northward  of 
the  Fenian  €hil£ 

3.  Ashnr,  the  grandson  of  Noah,  was  the  fii^t  ruler  of 
Assyria.  About  the  year  2229  &a  he  boilt  the  €atf  of 
Nineveh,  and  sammnded  it  with  waDs  a  handled  feet  hl^ 
It  was  likewise  defended  by  fifteen  handled  towers,  eadi  two 
hundred  feet  in  hei^t.  The  city  was  said  to  be  so  large 
that  a  pCTBon  would  have  trayelled  a  hundred  miles  merdy  in 
walking  round  it ;  and  many  beautiful  sculptures  have  been 
brou^t  to  England  by  some  traTellen  who  dug  them  out  of 
the  ruins  of  thb  great  dty. 

4.  Bat  the  city  of  Babylon,  which  was  built  a  short  time 
afterwards^  was  superior  to  N incTeh  both  in  size  and  beauty. 
It  was  situated  on  the  rirer  Euphratesw  The  walls  were  so 
▼ery  thick  that  six  chariots  drawn  by  hones  could  be  driyen 
abreast  upon  the  top,  without  danger  of  falling  off  on  either 
nide.  In  this  couutcy  we  do  not  surround  our  cities  with 
walls ;  but  in  ancient  times  walls  were  ueoessary  to  protect 
the  people  from  their  enemies. 

5.  In  this  city  there  were  magnificent  gardensy  belonging 
to  the  royal  palace.  They  were  constructed  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  they  i^peared  to  be  hanging  in  the  air  without 
resting  on  the  earth.  Th^  contained  large  treea^  and  all 
kinds  of  fruits  and  flowers. 

6.  There  was  also  a  splendid  temple  dedicated  to  Belus, 
Be],  or  Baal,  who  was  the  chief  idol  of  the  AaByrian&     This 
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temple  was  six  hundred  and  sixty  feet  high,  and  it  contained 
a  golden  image  of  Belus  forty  feet  in  height. 

7.  The  city  of  Babylon,  which  I  have  been  describing, 
was  first  built  by  Kimrod,  that  mighty  hunter  of  whom  the 
Bible  tells  us.  But  the  person  who  made  all  the  beautiful 
gardens  and  palaces,  and  who  set  up  the  golden  image  of 
Belus,  was  a  woman  named  Semiramis. 

8.  She  had  been  the  wife  of  Kinus,  king  of  Assyria ;  but 
when  king  Ninus  died,  queen  Semiramis  became  sole  ruler 
of  the  empire.  She  was  an  ambitious  woman,  and  could  not 
content  herself  to  live  quietly  in  Babylon,  although  she  had 
taken  so  much  pains  to  make  it  a  beautifiil  city. 

9.  She  was  tormented  with  a  wicked  desire  to  conquer  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  So  she  collected  an  immense  army 
and  marched  against  the  rich  and  powerful  king  of  the  Indies, 
who  lived  in  what  we  now  call  Hindoostan,  a  country  lying 
to  the  south-east  of  Assyria. 

QuESTiOHB. — 1.  Bid  all  the  people  leave  the  land  of  Shinar  after  the 
confusion  of  languages?  Did  the  people  of  the  land  of  Shinar  increase  ? 
What  did  they  do?  2.  What  name  did  the  country  around  Shinar 
receiye?  What  was  the  first  empire  or  great  nation  of  the  earth?  In 
which  direction  was  Assyria  from  the  Persian  Gulf?  Which  way  from 
the  Mediterranean  Sea?  Which  way  from  Egypt?  3.  Who  was  the 
first  ruler  of  Assyria?  What  city  did  he  build?  Describe  the  city  of 
Kineveh.  4.  Where  was  the  city  of  Babylon  ?  Describe  this  wonderful 
city.  Why  did  the  ancients  surround  their  cities  with  walls?  5.  What 
of  the  hanging  gardens?  6.  The  temple  of  Belus?  7.  Who  built 
Babylon  ?  Who  made  the  hanginj;  gardens,  the  image  of  Belus,  &c.  ?  •  a 
8.  What  of  Semiramis?    Was  she  content  with  Babylon?    9.  What     /pjl 
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foolish  and  wicked  desire  had  she  ?  What  did  she  do  ?  Where  did  the 
king  of  the  Indies  live  ?    In  which  direction  was  India  from  Assyria  ? 


Chap.  XL — Asia  eorUinued. 

QUEEN  SEMIRAMIS  SETS  FOSTH  TO  CONQUER  THE  WOBU>,  BUT  IB 
DEFEATED  BT  THE  KIHO  OF  THE  INDIES. 

1.  When  the  king  of  the  Indies,  wlio  was  veiy  rich  and 
powerful,  heard  that  Semiramis  was  coining  to  invade  his 
dominions,  he  mustered  a  vast  number  of  men  to  defend 
them.     Besides  his  soldiers,  he  bad  a  great  many  elephants. 

2.  Each  of  these  enormous  beasts  was  worth  a  whole  regi- 
ment of  soldier&  They  were  taught  to  rash  into  the  battle 
and  toss  the  enemy  about  with  their  trunks,  and  trample 
them  down  with  their  huge  feet. 

3.  Now,  queen  Semiramis  had  no  elephants,  and  therefore 
she  was  a&aid  that  the  king  of  the  Indies  would  overcome 
her.  She  endeavoured  to  prevent  this  misfortune  by  a  very 
curious  contrivance.  In  the  first  plaice,  she  ordered  three 
thousand  brown  oxen  to  be  killed. 

4.  The  hides  of  the  dead  oxen  were  stripped  off,  and  sewed 
together  in  the  shape  of  elephants.  These  were  placed  npon 
camels,  and,  when  the  camels  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array, 
they  looked  pretty  much  like  a  troop  of  great  brown  elephants. 
Doubtless  the  king  of  the  Indies  wondered  where  queen  Semi- 
ramis had  caught  them. 

5.  When  the  battle  was  to  be  fought,  the  king  of  the  Indies, 
with  his  real  elephants,  marched  forward  on  one  side,  and 
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queen  Semiramis,  witB.  her  camels  and  ox-hid es,  came  boldly 
against  him  on  the  other. 

6.  But  when  the  Indian  army  had  marched  close  to  the 
host  of  the  AssTnans,  the  former  perceived  that  there  was  no 
each  thing  as  an  elephant  among  theuL  They  therefore  laid 
aside  all  fear,  and  rushed  furiously  upon  queen  Semiramis 
and  her  soldiers. 

7.  The  real  elephants  put  the  camels  to  flight ;  and  then 
in  a. great  rage  they  ran  about,  tossing  the  Assyrians  into 
the  air,  and  trampling  them  down  by  hundreds.  Thus  the 
Assyrian  army  was  routed,  and  the  king  of  the  Indies  gained 
a  complete  victory. 

8.  Queen  Semiramis  was  sorely  wounded;  but  she  got 
into  a  chariot,  and  drove  away  at  full  speed  from  the  battle- 
field. She  finally  escaped  to  her  own  kingdom,  but  in  a  very 
sad  condition. 

9.  She  then  took  up  her  residence  in  the  palace,  at  Babylon. 
But  she  did  not  long  enjoy  herself  in  the  beautiliil  gardens 
which  she  had  suspended  in  the  air.  It  is  said  that  her  own 
son,  whose  name  was  Ninyas,  put  his  mother  to  death,  that 
he  might  get  possession  of  the  throne,  and  reign  over  the 
people^ 

10.  Such  was  the  melancholy  end  of  the  mighty  queen 
Semiramis.  How  foolish  and  wicked  it  was  for  her  to  spend 
her  life  in  trying  to  conquer  other  nations,  instead  of  making 
her  own  people  happy  1  But  she  had  not  learned  that  golden 
rule — ^  Do  to  another  as  you  would  have  another  do  to  yoo." 
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QnjBSTXONs. — 1.  YiThat  did  the  king  of  the  Indies  do  when  he  heard 
that  Semiramis  was  going  to  make  war  upon  his  kingdom  ?  What  sort 
of  an  armj  had  he  ?  2.  What  of  the  elephants?  3.  By  what  contri- 
vance did  Semiramis  endeayonr  to  match  the  elephants  of  the  king  of 
India  ?  5.  Describe  the  battle.  What  was  the  result  of  the  battle  ?  8. 
What  of  Semiramis  ?  9.  What  became  of  her  ?  10.  Was  the  conduct 
of  Semiramis  good  or  wise  ?  Do  yon  think  she  was  happy  ?  Do  yon 
think  any  person  can  be  happy  who  does  not  try  to  make  others  so  ? 


Chap.  XII. — ^Asia.  contmued. 


kBOUT  NINTA8. 


BBI6N  or  SAHDAKAPALUB  AND  BITIN  OI*  TBB  A88TBIAS 
WMPTRB. 


1.  After  Ninyas  had  wickedly  murdered  his  mother^  he 
became  king  of  A8S3rria.  His  reign  b^;an  about  the  year 
2000  B.C.)  or  about  three  hundred  and  £fty  years  after  the 
deluge. 

2.  Kinyas  was  not  only  a  very  wicked  man,  but  a  very 
slothful  one.  He  did  not  set  out  to  conquer  kingdoms  like 
his  mother,  but  shut  himself  up  in  his  palace,  and  thought 
of  nothing  but  how  to  enjoy  himself. 

3.  He  knew  that  his  people  hated  him ;  and  therefore  he 
kept  guards  in  his  palace ;  but  he  was  afraid  to  trust  eyen 
his  guards.  Whether  he  was  murdered  at  last,  or  whether 
he  died  quietly  in  his  bed,  is  more  than  I  can  tell,  for  history 
does  not  inform  us. 

4.  After  the  reign  of  Ninyas  there  was  an  interval  of 
eight  hundred  years,  during  which  it  is  impossible  to  say 
what  happened  in  the  kingdom  of  Assyria.    It  is  probable 
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that  most  of  the  kings  were  like  Kinyas ;  that  they  wasted 
their  time  in  idle  pleasures^  and  never  did  any  thing  worthy 
of  remembrance. 

5.  When  Pol  was  king  of  Assyria  he  conquered  the 
Israelites^  and  forced  them  to  pay  him  tribute.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  king  of  Nineveh  to  whom  the  prophet 
Jonah  was  sent  to  preach  repentance,  about  eight  hundred 
and  sixty  years  before  Christ. 

6.  Some  years  afterwards,  there  was  a  king  upon  the 
throne  of  Assyria  whose  name  was  Sardanapalus.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  a  beautiful  young  man ;  but  he  was  sloth- 
ful, and  took  no  care  of  his  kingdom,  and  made  no  attempt 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

7.  He  never  went  outside  of  his  palace,  but  lived  all  the 
time  among  the  women  ;  and,  in  order  to  make  himself  more 
fit  for  their  company,  he  painted  his  face,  and  sometimes  put 
on  a  woman's  dress.  In  this  ridiculous  guise,  the  great  king 
Sardanapalus  used  to  sit  down  with  the  women,  and  help 
them  to  spin. 

8.  But  while  Sardanapalus  was  feasting  and  dancing,  and 
painting  his  face,  and  dressing  himself  like  a  woman,  and 
helping  the  women  to  spin,  a  terrible  destruction  was  im- 
pending over  his  head. 

9.  Arbaces,  governor  of  the  Modes,  made  war  against  this 
unworthy  monarch,  and  besieged  him  in  the  city  of  Babylon. 
Sardanapalus  saw  that  he  could  not  escape  and  that,  if  ho 
lived  any  longer,  he  should  probably  become  a  slave. 
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10.  So,  rather  than  be  a  slave,  he  resolved  to  die.  He 
therefore  collected  his  treasures,  and  heaped  them  into  one 
great  pile  in  a  splendid  hall  in  his  palace,  and  then  set  £re 
to  the  pile.  The  palace  was  speedily  in  a  blaze,  and  Sar- 
danapalus,  with  his  fiiYonrite  officers,  and  a  multitude  of 
beantifid  women,  were  bnmt  to  death  in  the  flames.  Thus 
ended  the  great  Assyrian  monarchy,  the  countiy  being  con- 
quered by  Arbaces. 

QuxsTiONS. — 1.  What  of  Ninyas?  When  did  his  reign  begin? 
2.  What  was  his  character?  What  did  he  do?  3.  What  else  of  Ninyas  ? 
4.  What  of  Assjrria  for  eight  hundred  years  after  Ninyas?  5.  What 
of  Pol  ?  About  what  time  did  Jonah  go  to  preach  repentance  to  the 
Nineyites?  6.  WhatofSardanapalus?  7.  How  did  he  Uve?  9.  What 
of  Arbaces?  10.  What  did  Sardanapalos  do?  What  was  the  end  of 
the  Assyrian  empire?  Do  you  think  it  was  right  for  Sardanapalne  to 
live  only  for  his  own  pleasure,  and  not  to  try  to  make  his  people  happy? 
Does  not  this  story  show  that  even  a  king  cannot  be  idle  without  bring- 
ing destruction  upon  his  people,  and  misery  upon  himself? 
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Chap.  XIIL — ^Asia  continued, 

ABOUT    TnS    HEBSBWS    OB    JEWS.     OBIOIN    OT    THB    HBBREW8.      THX 
BEMOYAI.  OV  JACOB  AKD  HIS  OHILDBBN  TO  BOTPT. 

1.  The  founder  of  the  Hebrew  nation  was  Abraham,  the 
son  of  Terah.  He  was  bom  about  two  hundred  years  after 
the  deluge.  The  country  of  his  birth  was  Obaldea,  which 
formed  the  southern  part  of  the  Assyrian  empire. 

2.  The  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  Chaldea  were  idolaters,    r{     ' 
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and  worshipped  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars;  but  Abraham- 
worshipped  the  true  Grod  whom  we  worship.     In  the  early- 
part  of  his  life  he  was  a  shepherd  on  the  Chaldean  plains. 
When  his  father  was  dead,  Qod  commanded  him  to  leave  his 
native  country,  and  travel  westward  to  the  land  of  Canaan. 

3.  This  region  was  afterwards  called  Palestine.  It  lies 
north  of  Arabia,  and  is  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea.  It  was  a  rich  and  fertile  country,  and  God 
promised  Abraham  that  his  descendants  should  dwell  there. 

4.  Many  years  of  Abr«^Miix  s  life  were  spent  in  wandering 
to  and  fro.  His  wife  Sarah  went  with  him,  and  they  were 
followed  by  a  large  number  of  male  and  female  servants,  and 
by  numerous  flocks  and  herds.  They  dwelt  in  tents,  and 
had  no  settled  home. 

5.  Abraham  and  Sarah  had  one  son,  named  Isaac.  His 
father  loved  him  fondly ;  but  when  God  commanded  him  to 
sacrifice  the  child,  he  prepared  to  obey.  But  an  angel  came 
down  from  heaven,  and  told  him  not  to  slay  his  son. 

6.  The  life  of  Abraham  was  full  of  interesting  events,  but 
I  have  not  room  to  relate  them  all  here.  He  lived  to  be  a 
hundred  and  seventy-five  years  old,  and  then  died  at  Hebron 
in  Canaan.  His  burial-place  was  in  a  cave  at  Machpelah, 
where  Sarah  had  been  buried  many  years  before.  ^ 

7.  The  Jews  and  the  Arabians  are  descended  from  this 
ancient  patriarch.  They  have  always  called  him  father 
Abraham.  It  is  said  that  to  this  day  they  show  the  place 
where  Abraham  and  Sarah  lie  buried,  and  that  they  consider 
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the  land  of  Canaan  ?  What  is  it  now  called  ?  Which  way  is  it  from 
where  you  lire?  How  wonld  you  go  to  the  land  of  Canaan  or  Palestine  ?> 
Am.  In  a  ship,  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
4.  YHiat  of  the  life  of  Abraham?  Who  went  with  him  from  Chaldea  to 
Canaan  ?  5.  What  of  Isaac  ?  6.  What  else  of  Abraham  ?  7.  What  of 
the  Jews  ?  8.  What  of  Isaac  ?  What  did  Esan  do  ?  What  is  meant  by 
birthright?  Anz,  The  eldest  son  in  ancient  times  enjoyed  many  privi- 
leges over  his  younger  brothers.  These  Esan  sold  to  Jacob  for  a  single 
meal  of  yictnals.  Thus  Jacob  became  the  head  of  the  Jewish  people. 
9.  Who  were  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob  ?  What  of  the  descendants  of 
these  twelve  sons  of  Jacob  ?  10.  Can  yon  tell  the  story  of  Joseph  as 
related  in  Genesis,  chap,  xxxvii.  &c.  ?  11.  Where  did  Jacob  go  with 
his  family  ?  Which  way  was  Egypt  from  Canaan  ?  How  far  ?  Am, 
About  two  hundred  miles. 


Chap.  XIY. — Asia  continued, 

TBB  BONDAGE  IN  BGTPT.      FLIGHT  OF  THE  HEBREWS,  AND  DESTBUCTION 

OF  FHABAOH  AND  HIS  HOST. 

1.  Egypt,  you  know,  is  in  Africa.  It  has  many  cities,  and 
a  famous  river  called  the  Nile  runs  through  the  country.  But 
this  land  is  less  populous  now  than  in  the  time  of  Joseph. 
It  was  then  full  of  people,  and  they  were  the  most  learned 
and  civilized  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  There  are  many 
ruins  to  be  seen  in  Egypt^  which  show  that  the  palaces  and 
cities  of  ancient  times  were  very  splendid.  ^ 

2.  But  I  must  tell  you  of  the  Hebrews.  Pharaoh,  the 
good  king  of  Egypt  died,  and  Joseph  likewise.  Another 
king  then  ascended  the  throng  who  hated  the  Hebrews,  and 
did  all  in  his  power  to  oppress  them. 
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3.  The  Egyptians  treated  tliem  like  slaves.  All  the  hard- 
est labour  was  performed  by  the  Hebrews.  It  is  thought 
by  some  writers  that  the  immense  piles  of  stone  called  the 
Pyramids  were  built  by  them.  These  vast  edifices  are  still 
standing  on  the  banks  of  the  Kile. 

4.  The  cruel  king  of  Egypt  was  named  Phai*aoh,  like  his 
predecessor.  One  of  the  most  wicked  injuries  that  he  in- 
flicted on  the  Hebrews  was  the  following : — 

5.  He  commanded  that  erery  male  child  should  be  thrown 
into  the  river  Kile  the  instant  he  was  boriL  The  reason  of 
this  horrible  cruelty  was,  that  the  Hebrews  might  not  be- 
come more  numerous  than  the  Egyptians,  and  conquer  the 
whole  country. 

6.  One  of  the  Hebrew  women,  however,  could  not  make 
up  her  mind  to  throw  her  son  into  the  Nile.  If  ahe  had 
positively  disobeyed  the  king's  order,  she  would  have  been 
pat  to  death.  She  therefore  very  privately  made  a  little  ark 
or  boat  of  bulrushes,  placed  the  child  in  it,  and  laid  it  among 
the  flags  that  grew  by  the  river's  side. 

7.  In  a  little  while  the  king^s  daughter  came  down  to  the 
river  to  bathe.  Perceiving  the  ark  of  bulrushes,  she  went 
with  her  maids  to  fetch  it.  When  they  looked  in  it^  they 
fdfund  a  little  Hebrew  boy  there. 

8.  The  heart  of  the  princess  was  moved  with  compassionj 
and  she  resolved  to  save  his  life.  She  hired  his  own  mother 
to  nurse  him.  She  gave  him  the  name  of  Moses,  and  when 
he  grew  old  enough  to  be  put  to  school,  she  caused  him  to  be 
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insimcted  in  all  the  leaxning  of  the  Egyptians.     At  that 
period  they  were  the  most  learned  people  on  earth. 

9.  But  though  he  himself  was  so  well  treated,  Moses  did 
not  forget  the  sufferings  of  the  other  Hebrews.  He  remem- 
bered that  they  were  his  brethren,  and  he  resolved  to  rescue 
them  from  their  oppressors. 

10.  He  and  his  brother  Aaron  received  power  from  God  to 
perform  many  wonderful  things,  in  order  to  induce  Pharaoh 
to  let  the  Hebrews  depart  out  of  Egypt.  Ten  great  plagues 
were  inflicted  on  the  Egyptians,  and  these  were  so  terrible 
that  at  last  Pharaoh  gave  the  Hebrews  leave  to  go. 

11.  But  scarcely  were  they  gone  when  the  king  was  sorry 
that  lie  had  not  still  kept  them  in  Egypt,  that  he  might 
oppress  them,  and  compel  them  to  labour  for  him  as  before. 
He,  therefore,  mustered  his  warriors,  and  rode  swiftly  after 
the  fugitives. 

12.  When  he  came  in  sight  of  them,  they  were  crossing 
the  Bed  Sea,  which  lies  between  Egypt  and  Arabia.  The 
Lord  had  caused  the  waters  to  roll  back,  and  form  a  wall  on 
each  side.  Thus  there  was  a  path  of  glistening  sand  for  the 
Hebrews  through  the  very  depths  of  the  sea. 

13.  Pharaoh  and  his  army  rode  onward,  and  by  the  time 
that  the  fugitives  had  reached  the  opposite  shore,  the  Egyp- 
tians were  in  the  midst  of  this  wonderful  passage. 

14.  As  the  Hebrews  fled,  they  looked  behind  them.  There 
was  the  proud  array  of  the  Egyptian  king,  with  his  chariots 
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and  horsemen,  and  all  his  innumerable  arm^,  and  Pharaoh 
himself  riding  haughtily  in  the  midst. 

15.  The  affrighted  Hebrews  looked  behind  them  again, 
and  lo  1  the  two  walls  of  waters  had  rolled  together.  They 
were  dashing  against  the  chariots,  and  aweeping  the  soldiers 
off  their  feet.  The  wavea  were  crested  with  foam,  and  came 
roaring  against  the  prond  and  wicked  king.  In  a  little  time 
the  sea  rolled  calmly  over  Fliaraoh  and  his  host,  and  thn^ 
they  all  perished,  leaving  the  Jews  to  proceed  ou  their 
journey. 

16.  This  was  a  terrible  event,  but  Pharaoh  had  been  very 
cruel ;  he  therefore  deserved  his  fate.  This  story  may  teach 
119,  that  not  only  wicked  rulers,  but  those  who  follow  them, 
have  reason  to  fear  the  judgments  of  heaven, 

QuEinoHS.— 1.  Wliat  ofEgTpt?  Which  way  does  it  lie  from  700? 
Wbicb  way  does  the  Nile  floiv  ?  In  which  of  the  fanr  qnartera  of  the 
globe  is  Egypt  ?  In  whkh  part  of  Africa  il  Egypt  ?  Whntof  Egypt  in 
the  time  of  Joseph  7  !.  How  were  the  Hehrews  treated  ailer  the  death 
of  JoBeph?  What  of  the  pyramids?  Hotv  hijch  ii  the  tallest  of  the 
Egyptian  pyramids?  All,  Abont  five  hundred  feet.  i.  What  craelty 
did  Pharaoh  inflict  npon  the  Hebrews?  6.  What  did  one  of  the  Hebrew 
women  do?  7.  What  of  Fhataob's  daughter?  S.  What  of  Moies?  9. 
What  did  he  resolve  to  do?  10.  What  of  Moses  and  Aaron?  To  what 
did  Pharaoh  consent?  11.  Did  be  change  hie  mind?  What  did  b( 
do?  Which  way  was  the  Red  Sea  from  Egypt?  12.  What  miraclt 
did  God  perform  ?  Howdidthe  Hebrewscross  theRed  Sea?  15.  What 
became  of  Pharaoh  and  his  army? 
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Chap.  XY. — Asia  eonUntied, 

ASOTTT  THB  WANSESINOB  OF  THB  ISRAELITES  IN  THE  WILDEBITESS. 

1.  It  was  now  two  hundred  and  fifteen  years  since  Jacob 
had  come  to  settle  in  Egypt.  His  descendants  had  multi- 
plied so  rapidly,  that,  at  the  time  of  their  departure,  the 
Hebrew  nation  are  supposed  to  have  amounted  to  at  least 
two  millions  of  people,  Moses,  their  leader,  was  eighty  years 
old,  but  his  step  was  steady ;  and,  though  of  meek  and  humble 
manners,  he  was  a  man  of  great  wisdom  and  firmness  of 
character. 

2.  The  Hebrews  intended  to  go  directly  from  Egypt  to  the 
land  of  Canaan.  This  latter  country  is  now  called  Palestine. 
Before  reaching  it,  the  children  of  Israel  were  to  pass  through 
a  part  of  Arabia. 

3.  In  order  that  they  might  not  go  astray,  a  vast  pillar  of 
mist  or  cloud  moved  before  them  all  day  long,  and  at  night 
the  pillar  of  cload  was  changed  to  a  pillar  of  fire,  which 
threw  a  radiance  over  the  regions  through  which  they 
journeyed. 

4.  The  country  was  desolate  and  barren,  and  ofben  desti- 
tute of  water,  but  the  Lord  fed  the  people  with  manna  and 
with  quails;  and,  when  they  were  thirsty,  Moses  smote 
upon  a  rock,  and  the  water  gushed  out  abundantly.  This 
was  a  great  relief,  for  the  climate  there  was  exceedingly  hot. 
Beside    all  this,  the    Hebrews   received   divine  assistance 
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against  the  Amalekites,  and  were  enabled  to  conquer  them  in 
battle. 

5.  But,  in  spite  of  these  varions  mercies,  the  Israelites 
Were  an  ungrateful  aud  rebellious  people.  They  often  turned 
from  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  and  became  idolaters. 

6.  At  the  yeiy  time  when  the  Lord  was  revealing  himself 
to  Moses  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Sinai,  the  people  com- 
pelled Aaron  to  make  a  golden  cal£  They  worshipped  this 
poor  image  instead  of  Jehovah,  who  had  brought  them  out 
of  Egypt. 

7.  On  account  of  their  numerous  sins,  the  Lord  often  in- 
flicted severe  punishments  upon  them.  Many  were  slain  by 
pestilence,  and  some  were  swallowed  up  in  the  earth.  The 
remainder  were  compelled  to  wander  forty  years  in  the  deserts 
of  Arabia,  though  the  whole  distance  in  a  direct  line  from 
Egypt  to  Canaan  was  but  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 

8.  Before  they  came  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  most  of  those 
who  had  fled  out  of  Egypt  were  dead.  Their  children  inhe- 
rited the  promised  land,  but  they  themselves  were  buried  in 
the  sands  of  the  desert.  Even  Moses  was  permitted  merely 
to  gaze  at  the  land  of  Canaan  from  the  top  of  Mount  FiE^;ah. 
Here  he  died,  at  the  age  of  one.hundred  and  twenty  years. 

9.  After  the  death  of  Moses,  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun, 
became  leader  of  the  Israelites.  Under  his  guidance  they 
entered  the  promised  land,  and  subdued  the  people  who 
inhabited  it.  The  territory  of  Canaan  was  then  divided 
among  the  twelve  tribes  of  IsraeL 
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QussTiONS. — 1.  How  long  was  it  from  the  time  that  Jacob  settled  in 
E^pt  to  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  ?  What  was  the  number  of  the 
Israelites  at  this  time?  How  old  was  Moses  ?  What  was  his  character  ? 

2.  In  which  direction  is  Canaan  from  Egypt?  What  country  lies  between 
Canaan  and  Egypt?    In  what  country  did  the  Hebrews  wander? 

3.  How  were  the  Hebrews  guided  ?  4.  What  sort  of  country  did  they 
travel  through  ?  How  were  they  fed  ?  When  they  could  find  no 
spring  or  river,  how  were  they  supplied  with  water  ?  Why  was  the 
supply  of  water  necessary?  What  other  divine  assistance  was  rendered 
to  the  Hebrews  ?  5.  Were  the  Hebrews  grateful  for  all  the  mercies 
bestowed  upon  them?  6.  Wliat  did  they  do  when  Moses  was  on 
Mount  Sinai  ?  Were  not  the  Hebrews  vexy  foolish  and  wiqked  to 
worship  the  image  of  a  calf  rather  than  to  worship  God?  When 
children  disobey  their  parents,  and  seek  their  own  pleasure  rather  than 
do  their  duty,  are  they  not  like  the  Hebrews  in  .this  instance?  7.  What 
evil  resulted  from  the  disobedience  of  the  Hebrews?  Do  you  not  know 
that  evil  always  follows  disobedience?  How  long  did  the  Hebrews 
wander  ?  What  is  the  distance  in  a  straight  line  from  Egypt  to 
Canaan?  8.  Did  most  of  the  Hebrews  who  left  Egypt  reach 
Canaan?  What  of  Moses?  Where  is  Mount  Fisgah?  9.  Who 
became  leader  after  the  death  of  Moses?  How  was  the  land  of 
Canaan  divided  ? 
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Chap.  XYI. — ^Asia  earUimied. 

OYERTHBOW  OV  THB  MIDIANITB8*     BA1C80H,  JUDOB  OF  I8SABI. 

1.  After  their  settlement  in  Canaan,  the  Israelites  lived 
under  the  authority  of  judges.  These  were  their  rulers  in 
times  of  peace,  and  their  generals  in  war.  Some  of  them  were 
very  remarkable  personages,  and  did  many  things  worthy  of 
remembrance. 

2.  The  name  of  one  of  the  judges  was  Gideon.  While 
he  ruled  Israel,  an  army  of  Midianites  invaded,  the  country, 
and  oppressed  the  people  for  seven  years.  But  the  Lord 
instructed  Gideon  how  to  rescue  the  Israelites  from  their 
power. 

3.  Gideon  chose  three  hundred  men,  and  caused  each  of 
them  to  take  an  earthen  pitcher,  and  put  a  lamp  within  it. 
With  this  small  band  he  entered  the  camp  of  the  Midianites 
by  night  There  was  an  immense  army  of  them,  sleeping  in 
their  tents,  without  apprehending  any  danger  from  the  con- 
quered Israelites. 

4.  But  their  destruction  was  at  hand.  Gideon  gave  a 
signal,  and  all  his  three  hundred  men  broke  their  pitchers,  at 
the  same  time  blowing  a  loud  blast  upon  trumpets  which 
they  had  brought.  This  terrible  clamour  started  the  Midian- 
ites from  their  sleep. 

5.  Amid  the  clangour  of  the  trumpets  they  heard  the 
Israelites  shouting,  "  The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon." 
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A  great  panic  seized  upon  the  Midianitea  They  doubtless 
imagined  that  all  the  Hebrew  army  had  broken  into  their 
camp. 

6.  Each  man  mistook  his  neighbour  for  an  enemy ;  so  that 
more  of  the  Midianites  were  slain  by  their  own  swords  than 
by  the  swords  of  the  men  of  IsraeL  Thus  God  wrought  a 
great  deliverance  for  his  people. 

7.  The  most  famous  of  all  the  judges  of  Israel  was  named 
'  Samson.     He  was  the  strongest  man  in  the  world ;  and  it 

was  a  wonderful  circumstance,  that  his  great  strength  de- 
pended upon  the  hair  of  his  head. 

8.  While  he  continued  to  wear  his  hair  long,  and  curling 
down  his  neck,  he  had  more  strength  than  a  hundred  men 
put  together.  But  if  his  hair  were  to  be  cut  off,  he  would  be 
no  stronger  than  any  single  man. 

9.  In  the  days  of  Samson  the  Philistines  had  conquered 
the  Israelites.  Samson  hated  them  on  account  of  the  in- 
juries which  they  inflicted  upon  his  countrymen.     He  made 

use  of  his  great  strength  to  do  them  all  the  harm  in  his 
power. 

Questions. — 1.  How  were  the  Hebrews  goyerned  after  their  settle- 
ment in  Canaan?     What  of  the  jndges?    2.   What  of  Gideon? 
3.  Tell  how  Gideon  contriyed  to  oTercome  the  Midianites.    7.  What 
of  Samson?    In  what  did  his  strength  lie?    9.  What  of  the  Philis-. 
tines?    Why  did  Samson  dislike  them? 
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Chap.  XYIL — Asia  eanUmnd. 


BAMBOK  8  EXFLOIT8  AVT>  DEATH. 


1.  On  one  occasion  Samson  slew  a  thousand  of  the  Fhilis- 
tineSy  although  he  had  no  better  weapon  than  the  jaw-bone 
of  an  ass.  At  another  time,  when  they  had  shut  him  up  in 
the  city  of  Gaza,  he  took  the  gates  of  the  city  upon  his 
shoulders,  and  carried  them  to  the  top  of  a  distant  hilL 

2.  But,  though  Samson  hated  the  Philistines,  and  was 
always  doing  them  mischief,  there  was  a  woman  among  them 
whom  he  loved.  Her  name  was  Delilah.  She  pretended  to 
love  Samson  in  return ;  but  her  only  object  was  to  ruin  him. 

3.  This  woman  used  many  persuasions  to  induce  Samson 
to  tell  her  what  it  was  thdt  made  him  so  much  stronger  than 
other  men.  At  first  Samson  deceived  her.  He  said  that  if 
he  were  bound  with  seven  green  withes^  his  strength  would 
depart ;  or,  that  if  he  were  tied  with  new  ropes,  he  should  be 
as  weak  as  an  ordinary  man. 

4.  So  Delilah  bound  him  first  with  Reven  green  withes, 
and  afterwards  with  new  ropes.  .  But  Samson  snapped  the 
withes  like  burnt  tow,  and  the  ropes  like  thread.  At  length, 
however,  Delilah  prevailed  upon  him  to  tell  her  the  real 
•cause  of  his  great  strength. 

5.  When  she  had  found  out  the  secret,  she  cat  off  the  hair 
of  his  head  while  he  was  sleeping,  and  then  delivered  him  to 
her  countrymen,  the  Philistines.     These  put  out  his  eyes,  and 
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bound  bim  witb  fetters  of  brass,  and  be  was  forced  to  labour 
like  a  brute  beast  in  tbe  prison. 

6.  Samson  was  able  to  work  very  hard,  for  pretty  soon  bis 
bair  began  to  grow,  and  so  bis  wonderful  Tigour  returned. 
Thus  be  became  tbe  strongest  man  in  tbe  world  again. 

7.  One  day  tbe  Pbilistines  were  offering  a  great  sacrifice 
to  tbeir  idol,  wbose  name  was  Dagon.  They  feasted,  and 
their  hearts  were  meriy.  When  their  mirth  was  at  its 
height,  tbey  sent  for  poor  blind  Samson,  that  he  might  amuse 
them,  by  showing  specimens  of  bis  wonderful  streugtb. 

S.  Samson  was  accordingly  brought  from  prison  and  led 
into  Dagon's  temple.  His  brazen  fetters  clanked  at  every 
step.  He  was  a  woful  object  with  his  blinded  eyes.  But 
his  bair  had  grown  again,  and  was  curling  upon  bis  brawny 
shoulders. 

9.  When  Samson  had  done  many  wonderful  feats  of 
strength,  he  asked  leave  to  rest  himself  against  the  two  main 
pillars  of  the  temple.  The  floor  and  galleries  were  all 
crowded  with  Philistines.  They  gazed  upon  this  man  of 
mighty  strength,  and  they  triumphed  and  rejoiced,  because 
they  imagined  he  could  do  them  no  more  harm. 

10.  But  while  they  gazed,  the  strong  man  threw  his  arms 
round  the  two  pillars  of  the  temple.  The  edifice  trembled  as 
with  an  earthquake.  Then  Samson  bowed  himself  with  all 
his  might,  and  down  came  the  temple  with  a  crash  like 
thtmder,  overwhelming  the  whole  multitude  of  the  Philis- 
tines in  its  ruins. 
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11.  Samson  was  likewise  crusliedy  but  in  Ids  death  it 
appean  that  he  triumphed  over  his  enemies,  and  lay  buried 
beneath  the  dead  bodies  of  lords  and  mighty  men. 

QuESTiosrs. — 1.  With  what  weapon  did  Samson  kill  a  thousand  Phi- 
listines? What  of  the  gates  of  Gaza?  2.  What  of  Delilah?  8.  How 
did  Samson  deceiye  her?  5.  How  did  Delilah  deprive  Samson  of  his 
strength  ?  What  did  the  Philistines  do  to  Samson  ?  6.  What  hap- 
pened when  Samson's  hair  grew  again?  7.  Tell  how  Samson  de- 
stroyed the  Philistine  temple. 
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Chap.  XVIII. — Asia  continvsd. 

BEaiNNINO  OF  THB  RBI6K  OT  SAUL. 

1.  Many  other  judges  ruled  over  Israel  in  the  spaoe  of 
about  four  hundred  years  from  the  time  that  Moses  led  the 
Hebrews  out  of  Egypt.  But  at  length  they  became  dis- 
satisfied with  this  mode  of  goyernment,  and  demanded  that 
a  king  should  be  placed  over  them. 

2.  Samuel  was  then  the  judge  of  Israel  He  was  an  old 
man,  and  a  wise  one ;  and  besides  the  wisdom  that  he  had 
collected  in  the  course  of  a  long  life,  he  possessed  wisdom 
from  on  high. 

3.  When  the  people  demanded  a  king,  Samuel  endeavoured 
to  con^vdnce  them  that  they  were  much  better  off  without 
one.  He  described  the  tyrannical  acts  which  kings  have 
often  been  in  the  habit  of  committing,  when  they  have  had 
the  power  to  do  so. 

4.  But  the  Israelites  would  not  hearken  to  this  wise  and 
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good  old  man.  They  still  wished  for  a  king.  They  imagined 
that  none  but  a  king  would  govern  them  well  in  time  o&peace 
or  fight  successfully  against  their  enemies  in  war. 

6.  Samuel  therefore  consulted  the  Lord,  and  was  directed 
to  find  out  a  king  for  the  Israelites.  The  person  who  was 
fixed  upon  was  a  young  man  named  Saul,  the  son  of  Kish. 
He  possessed  great  beauty,  and  was  a  head  taller  than  any 
other  man  among  the  Israelites.  Samuel  anointed  his  head 
with  oil,  and  gave  him  to  the  Israelites  as  their  king. 

6.  Por  a  considerable  time  king  Saul  behaved  like  a  wise 
and  righteous  monarch.  But,  at  length,  he  began  to  disobey 
the  Lord,  and  seldom  took  the  advice  of  Samuel,  although 
that  good  old  priest  would  have  been  willing  to  direct  him 
in  every  action  of  his  life. 

7.  In  the  course  of  Saul's  reign,  the  Israelites  were  often 
at  war  with  the  neighbouring  nations.  At  one  time,  when 
the  Philistines  had  invaded  the  country,  there  was  a  great 
giant  in  their  host,  whose  name  was  Goliath,  of  Gath. 

8.  He  was  at  least  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  and  was 
clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  brazen  armour.  He  cariied  an 
enormous  spear,  the  iron  head  of  which  weighed  as  many  as 
thirty  pounds. 

9.  Every  day  did  this  frightful  giant  stride  forth  from  the 
camp  of  the  Philistines,  and  defy  the  Israelites  to  produce  a 
champion  who  would  stand  against  him  in  single  combat. 
But,  instead  of  doing  this,  the  whole  host  of  Israel  stood 
aloof  from  him,  as  a  flock  of  sheep  from  a  lion. 
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worth  his  while  to  lift  up  his  spear  against  him.  "  Come 
hither,"  quoth  the  giant^  ''  and  I  will  feed  the  fowls  with 
thy  flesh  I " 

7.  But  little  Dayid  was  not  at  all  abashed.  He  made  a 
bold  answer,  and  told  Qoliath  that  he  would  cut  off  his  head, 
and  give  his  enormous  carcase  to  the  beasts  of  the  field. 
This  threat  so  enraged  the  giant,  that  he  put  himself  in 
motion  to  slay  Darid. 

8«  The  young  man  ran  forward  to  meet  Gk)liath,  and  as 
he  ran  he  took  a  smooth  stone  from  his  scrip,  and  placed  it 
in  his  sling.  When  at  a  proper  distance,  he  whirled  the 
sling,  and  let  the  stone  fly.  It  went  whizzing  through  the 
air,  and  hit  Goliath  right  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead. 

9.  The  stone  penetrated  to  the  brain ;  and  down  the  giant 
fell  at  full  length  upon  the  field,  with  his  brazen  armour 
clanging  around  him.  David  then  cut  off  Goliath's  head 
with  his  own  sword.  The  Philistines  were  affrighted  at 
their  champion's  overthrow,  and  fled. 

10.  The  men  of  Israel  pursued  them,  and  made  a  prodigious 
slaughter.  David  returned  from  the  battle,  carrying  the  grim 
and  grisly  head  of  Goliath  by  the  hair.  The  Hebrew  women 
came  forth  to  meet  him,  danced  around  him,  and  sang  trium- 
phant anthems  in  his  praise. 

QuBBTioHB.— 1 .  Who  was  David  ?    What  did  he  do  ?    2.  What  had 
David  done?    What  did  he  think?    3.  Tell  the  story  of  David  and 
Goliath.    9.  What  effect  had  the  death  of  Goliath  npon  the  Philis- 
F    \        tines?     10.  What  honours  were  paid  to  David?  ^    T 
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Chap.  XX. — Ajia  eontinutd. 


1.  Datid  liad  iron  (o  mncb  renown  I7  bU  victory  orer 
olUth,  thftt  SmiI  b«CMii«  eDTiont  of  him,  &nd  often  endM- 
inred  to  kill  him.  Bat  Joiwtbui,  tha  wm  of  Sanl,  loved 
Avid  better  thui  %  brother. 

2.  Daring  tbe  lifrtime  of  Sanl,  Darid  wu  forced  to  live  in 
cile.  Bat,  after  %  reign  of  aboat  twenty-four  yeu*,  king 
inl  WM  lUin  on  tbe  monnUini  of  Oilboa,  t&  %  disaitroof 
ittle  with  tbe  Pbiliitioee.     Jonathan  wu  likewice  killed. 

3.  When  David  beard  of  these  aad  erenta,  he  expreaMd 
ii  aorrow  bj  weeping  and  rending  hia  garmenta.  Yet  he 
tined  a  kingdom  by  the  death  of  Soul  and  Jonathan ;  for 
le  men  of  Jadah  finrt  elected  him  to  reign  over  them,  and 
Wwarda  the  whole  people  of  lerael  cboie  him  for  their 
ing. 

4.  A  great  part  of  Darid'a  life  wai  ipent  in  war.  He 
tined  many  Tietoriea,  and  ei^oyed  high  renown  a*  a  gallant 
oder.  He  conqnered  many  of  the  mirroanding  nationi,  and 
uaeJ  hi»  kingdom  to  a  higher  pitch  of  power  than  it  erer 
ijoyed  before  or  afterward*.  But  he  alao  won  a  peaceful 
ind  of  flame,  which  will  lait  while  the  world  endarei,  aiul 
B  remembered  throngh  eternity. 

ff.  He  won  it  I7  hia  hearenly  poeiy;  fbr  Idng  Darid  waa 
le  iweet  Faalmiat  of  Iirael ;  uid,  in  all  the  ages  rince  be 
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tived,  his  psalms  have  been  sang  to  the  praise  of  the  Lord. 
It  is  now  abont  three  thonsand  years  since  David  died,  yet 
to  this  hour  every  pious  heart  loves  to  oommune  with  Qod  in 
the  beautiful  words  of  this  inspired  man. 

6.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  David  was  much  grieved 
by  the  rebellious  conduct  of  his  son  Absalom.  But  it  grieved 
him  more  when  Absalom  was  slain  by  Joab,  who  found  him 
hanging  by  his  long  hair  on  the  branches  of  an  oak,  and 
pierced  his  body  with  three  darts. 

7.  When  David  had  reigned  forty  years,  and  was  grown 
a  very  old  man,  he  died  in  his  palace  in  Jerusalem.  The 
kingdom  was  inherited  by  his  son  Solomon.  This  prince  was 
very  young  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  but  he  was  wiser 
in  his  youth  than  in  his  riper  years. 

8.  Not  long  after  he  became  king,  two  women  came  into 
his  presence,  bringing  a  little  child.  Each  of  the  women 
claimed  the  child  as  her  own,  and  they  quarrelled  violently, 
as  if  they  would  have  torn  the  poor  babe  asunder.  It 
seemed  impossible  to  find  out  whose  the  child  really  was. 

9.  "  Bring  hither  a  sword,"  said  king  Solomon ;  and  im- 
mediately one  of  the  attendants  brought  a  sharp  sword. 
"  Now,"  continued  Solomon,  "  that  I  may  not  wrong  either 
of  these  women,  the  thing  in  dispute  shall  be  equally  divided 
between  them.  Oat  the  child  in  twain,  and  let  each  take 
half." 

10.  But  when  the  real  mother  saw  the  keen  sword  glitter- 
ing over  her  poor  babe,  she  gave  a  scream  of  agony.     **  Do 
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not  slay  the  child ! "  she  cried.     "  Give  it  to  this  ^cked 
womaiL     Only  let  it  live,  and  she  may  be  its  mother  l" 

11.  But  the  other  woman  showed  no  pity  for  the  child. 
"  I  ask  no  more  than  my  just  righta>"  she  said.  "  Cut  the 
child  in  two  I  I  will  be  content  with  hal£"  Now,  Solomon 
had  watched  the  conduct  of  the  two  women,  and  be  knew  the 
true  mother  by  her  tenderness  for  the  poor  babe.  "  Give  the 
child  alive  to  her  who  would  not  have  it  slain,"  he  said. 

"  She  is  its  mother." 

Questions.— 1.  Why  was  Saul  enTious  of  David  ?  What  did  Sanl 
do?  What  of  Jonathan?  2.  How  was  David  obUged  to  Uve  ?  What 
of  Saul  ?  Jonathan  ?  3.  What  effect  had  these  events  upon  David  i 
Who  became  king  of  Israel  after  the  death  of  Saul  ?  4.  How"  was  a 
great  part  of  David's  life  spent  ?  To  what  condition  did  he  bring  the 
Hebrew  nation  ?  What  better  fame  did  he  acquire  than  that  of  a 
conqueror  ?  5.  Who  was  the  author  of  the  Psalms  ?  What  can  you 
say  of  the  Psalms?  How  long  since  David  Uvcd?  6.  What  of 
Absalom?  7.  How  long  did  David  reign?  Who  succeeded  him? 
What  of  Solomon  ?    8.  Tell  the  story  of  the  child. 


Chap.  XXI. — Asia,  confirmed 

BUlL,l>VSSO    or  THB  TEMPLE.      VISIT  OF   THE   QUEEM   OF   SHEBA. 

1.  KsNO  David,  as  I  before  told  you,  had  increased  fche  power 

and  wealth  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  so  that  it  was  now  a  great 

kingdom  .     Silver  and  gold  were  very  abundant  in  the  country, 

and  king  I>avid  had  made  preparation  for  the  building  of  a 

aplendid,    temple,  to  be  dedicated  to  the  worship  oi  the  tme 
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2.  The  dusi  eY^gat  oi  Solomoii's  life  was  the  building  of 
tLia  tanpIeL  This  was  done  by  the  ipeeial  commgnd  of  the 
Lozd.  It  was  sow  four  handled  and  e^btj  jeaxs  since  the 
Tgra^Ttpa  ^ad  Gome  oat  of  Egypt ;  and  in  all  thai  time  there  ^ 

had  been,  no  edifice  erected  to  the  worship  of  God.  ' 

X  ^A^iym  made  an  agreement  with  Hiram,  king  of  Tyr^ 
thai  he  woold  gjhre  him  a  yooly  sfXjppLj  of  whe&t  and  oil,  itx 
exchange  fi>r  eedar  and  fir.  Tyre  was  a  great  commesreial 
city  on  the  eoeat  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  to  the  northward 
of  Jiiiusalem,  It  belonged  to  Pbmnicia,  a  eoontry  wiuch 
has  the  eredit  of  hariog  first  oigaged  in  commeroeL 

4.  Witk  the  timber  which  he  procored  from  Tyre,  and 
wifcb  alarge  qoantity  of  hewn  stone,  Solomon  b^an  to  boild 
the  ten^le.  The  front  of  this  boiTding  was  one  kondrcd  and 
twenty  &rt  h>n^  thirty-fiye  fret  laroad,  and  fbcty-five  frrt 
hi^i,  witL  a  por^  or  entrance  of  modh  grTstri  WwgrrtL  It 
extended  aroond  a  krge  square^  and,  with  thexuioos  boil^ 
bgs  attadied  to  it,  coTcared  Iwenty  acres  of  groond. 

5.  Bai  no  pen  can  describe  the  »^^»*"*  and  admisaUe 
aplendoiir  of  this  sacred  edifice.      Tke  intetiai    was  ooi- 
stroctedof  the  moet  costly  kinds  of  wood;  indthewalidweic- 
carred  witk  figures  of  chernbim,  and  cAher  beansifdl  ae¥i^.: 
The  waDa  and.  fioon  were  partly  onedaid  with  gold. 

6.  The  temple  was  famished  wiftk  afasKs,  and  tal^tiA,  ai. 
candlesticb^  and  innomexable  oiker  artidsB*  all  of  iu^  |mu^- 
gold.     The  whoim  edifice  most  hare  dioBe  aimesi.  as  u  ii  a.. 
been  built  entirely  of  that  predsMB  sMtaL 
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7.  Seven  yens  vere  eoD-plojed  in  lniil£xis  HiSb  temple.     T*! 
jiui  ilxrat  iifaxve  t^tonaaiid  jeezs  frcMB  the  creatifln  iibat  it 

fixufihad,  md  one  Hioimiid  yens  Ixf oiv  Uie  Inxi^  of 
CluDBt.    THien  it  wu  finished,  SoIoiiiob  MBPtmblod  all  Hie 
cSiiei^  and  dden^  and  great  men  of  iKady  in  or^sat  to  de£- 
cite  it.    The  pneeU  brought  the  aik,  contajnipg  I3ie  two         i 
tihlee  of  Btone  which  God  had  ^ren  to  ICoses  more  l3nn         i 
four  eeatmiei  before 

8.  The  axk  was  now  placed  in  the  holirat  part  of  tihe 
temple.  *It  rested  beneath  the  broad  wingi  of  tvo  dbernfaimB 
that  wece  orerlaid  vitb  gold.  Xo  Booster  was  tlie  vA  tiet  in 
iti  place  than  a  cloud  issned  £in3i  and  filled  'die  temple;. 
Thi»  waa  a  token  that  the  Lord  was  there. 

9.  After  the  bnilding  of  the  temple,  Solomon  lieeanke  so 
x^enowned  for  his  wisdom  and  magnifieenoe,  that  liie  queen 
of  Sheha  came  from  her  own  dominion!  to  Timt  lifm  Her 
oonntry  ii  Buppc»ed  to  have  been  in  Ajaioa^  to  liie  %aaSkk^aA 


10.  She  traTelled  vith  a  great  mnlfcitnde  of  atbend«ntB; 
and  she  had  Kkewiae  a  train  of  camels,  laden  with  gold  axid 
predouB  stones,  and  abundanoe  of  spioM.  The  sweet  peifeme 
oflhe^^soen1^1i,edeBerteth2tin^^hiAshcpa«^  , 

IL  When  she  came  to  Jenaalfim,  ik  bdield  SoSoBcm 
Mated  on  a  great  lirone  of  iToiy  OTcdaid  witi>  t««  gold. 
HiBfeet  rested  on  a  golden  footstooL     There  wm  Hods  erf 
gold  abont  ihe  throne.     The  Idng  had  a  majestic  loA,  «nd 
the  qneen  of  Shaba  was  astonished  at  his  grandeur  -  Imt       i 
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-'-  wey  bad  taUad  t.,^^  *» 

P^  of  the  hi*^T^  ^^  ^termined  fa.  ♦  i. 

*'«sctioB  i,  je,^ /'  fifn  Jeniaaien,?.  xn^^    '    ^^wewaa  Tyre? 
fM  8oIom<«  t!?'**"  ft^™  Babylon?    jr^"*^  ^yre?     I-  which 

^**'"'»e  the  »..       •  ^'n  «  Wa  in  Jen,..,  *^*'"«  ^«»  the  temple  of 

"^P'^-    6   W?fc  °*  *"'  »•■«  temple    *r^««  «»ned  Mount  Morirf,. 

**-  Aeri^^^T^"*  ^-  the  t;„l°r^''«  the  interior  of  the 

:- Ae  2™1  i^"?!'"^  *^«   tempir?^H„^™'*ed?    7.  How  long 

^^*»*e  tKJ""'".'**'      Ho^  W  befot:  J?»K   after  the  creation 

'  "  ""PPosed  ,he  came  fro™  ,^*'   °f  tl"*  «"«»  °' 
1^  Tom?     ,0.  Degcribc  her  Tuit 
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to  Solomon.    IS.  What  change  took  place  in  Solomon?    IS.  l?kni 
CTil  followed  the  idolatiy  of  Solomon  ? 


Chap.  XXIL — ^Asia  eontinued. 

THB  DBCIJCm  OF  THS  JEWISH  HAXIOflT. 

L  Is  oonsequenoe  of  the  reToIt  of  the  ten  tribes,  Rehoboam 
leigned  over  onlj  the  two  tribes  of  Jadah  aDcl  BeDJamin. 
theae  being  called  the  kingdom  of  Judalu  Beside  the  loss  of 
so  large  a  p&rt  of  bis  kingdom,  be  soffered  otber  misfortunes. 
Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  made  war  against  bim,  and  took 
Jerusalem.  He  carried  away  the  treasures  of  tbe  temple  and 
of  the  palace. 

2.  Tbe  otber  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  wbicb  bad  revolted  from 
Reboboam,  were  tbencefurward  governed  by  kings  of  their 
own,  the  conntrj  being  called  tbe  kingdom  of  IsraeL  Most 
of  these  kings  were  wicked  men  and  idolaters.  Their  palace 
and  seat  of  government  was  in  tbe  city  of  Samaria. 

3.  When  the  kingdom  of  Israel  had  been  separated  from 
that  of  Judah  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  it  was  con- 
quered by  Salmaneser,  king  of  Assyria.  He  made  slaves  of 
the  Israelites,  and  carried  them  to  bis  own  country,  and  most 
of  them  never  returned  to  tbe  land  of  Canaan. 

4.  The  people  of  the  two  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin 
continued  to  reside  in  Canaan.  They  were  now  called  Jews. 
The  royal  palace  and  seat  of  government  was  at  Jerusalem. 
Some  of  the  Jewish  kings  were  pious  men,  but  most  of  them 
offended  God  by  their  sinfulness  and  idolatry. 
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5.  The  whole  nation  of  the  Jews  were  perverse,  and  un* 
derwent  manj  severe  inflictions  from  the  wrath  of  God. 
About  the  year  600  B,  o.  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon, 
took  Jerusalem.  He  plundered  the  temple,  and  carried  the 
principal  people  captive  to  Babylon. 

6.  In  588  B.O.,  when  Zedekiah  was  king,  Jerusalem  was 
again  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  His  general  broke  down 
the  walls  of  the  city,  and  left  nothing  standing  that  could  be 
destroyed.  The  Jews  remained  captive  in  Babylon  seventy 
years. 

7.  When  Babylon  was  taken  by  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia, 
the  Jews  were  permitted  to  return  to  their  own  coimtry. 
They  rebuilt  the  temple,  and  resumed  their  ancient  manner 
of  worship.  Till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  about 
330  B.C.,  the  nation  was  dependent  on  the  kings  of  Persia. 

8.  It  is  said  that  Alexander  the  Great  intended  to  take 
Jerusalem.  But,  as  he  advanced  with  his  army,  the  high 
priest  came  forth  to  meet  him  in  his  robes  of  office,  at  the 
head  of  a  long  train  of  Levites  and  the  people.  Alexander 
was  so  struck  with  their  appearance  that  he  agreed  to  spare 
the  city. 

9.  In  the  course  of  the  two  next  centuries,  the  Egyptians 
invaded  the  Jewish  kingdom,  and  afterwards  the  Syrians 
reduced  the  inhabitants  to  bondage.  They  suffered  great 
calamities  from  the  tyranny  of  these  conquerors. 

10.  But,  in  the  year  166'  before  the  Christian  era,  Judas 
Maccabseus,  a  valiant  Jewish  leader,  drove  the  Syrians  out 
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of  tlie  coontiy.  When  the  king  of  Syria  heard  of  it,  he  took 
an  oath  that  he  woold  destroy  the  whole  Jewish  nation.  Bat^ 
as  he  was  hastening  to  Jerusalem,  he  was  killed  by  a  £eJ1 
from  his  chariot. 

11.  The  descendants  of  Judas  Maocabseus  afterwards 
assumed  royal  authority  and  became  kings  of  the  Jews.  In 
less  than  a  century,  however,  the  country  was  subdued  by 
Pompey,  a  celebrated  Roman  general.  He  conferred  the 
goyemment  on  Aniipater,  a  native  of  Edom. 

12.  In  the  year  37  before  the  Christian  era,  the  Roman 
senate  decreed  that  Herod,  the  son  of  Antipater,  should  be 
king  of  the  Jews.  It  was  this  Herod  who  afterwards  com- 
manded that  all  the  little  boys  of  Bethlehem  should  be  slain, 
in  order  that  the  infant  Jesus  might  not  survive.  The  period 
of  that  blessed  infant's  bii'th  was  now  at  hand. 

Questions. — I.  Who  was  Behoboam  ?  Into  what  two  kingdoms  was 
the  Hebrew  nation  diyided  during  his  reign  ?  What  name  was  given  to 
the  ten  tribes  which  revolted  ?  What  name  was  given  to  the  two  tribes  ? 
What  of  Shishak  ?  2.  How  was  the  kingdom  of  Israel  governed  ?  In 
which  part  of  Canaan  were  the  ten  tribes  ?  In  which  part  was  the  king- 
dom of  Jndah  ?  What  of  the  kings  of  Israel  ?  Where  did  these  kings 
dwell?  Where  was  Samaria f  How  far  from  Jerusalem?  i4iu.  Forty 
miles.  3.  WhatofSalmaneser?  4.  What  were  the  people  of  Jndah  now 
called  ?  Where  was  the  seat  of  government  ?  What  of  the  kings  of 
Jndah?  5.  What  of  the  Jewish  nation  ?  What  of  Nebuchadnezzar? 
6.  How  long  did  the  Jews  remain  captive  in  Babjlon?  7.  What  of 
Cyrus  ?  What  did  the  Jews  do  on  their  return  from  captivity  ?  How 
long  was  the  nation  dependent  upon  Persia?  8.  What  of  Alexander 
the  Great?  9.  What  happened  after  the  time  of  Alexander?  10. 
What  of  Judas  Maccabseus  ?    What  of  the  king  of  Sjrria?    In  which     rA 
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direction  was  Syria  from  Canaan  ?  11.  What  of  the  descendants  of 
Jndas  Maccabffios?  What  of  Fompey?  Whom  did  he  appoint  to 
govern  Jndah  ?  12.  When  did  the  Koman  senate  appoint  Herod  the 
king  of  the  Jews  ?    What  of  Herod  ? 


Chap.  XXIII. — ^Asia  continued, 

THB  HEBREW  FSOPHSIS. 

1.  I  MUST  now  glance  backward,  and  say  a  few  words 
respecting  a  class  of  men  who  appeared  at  various  times 
among  the  Hebrews.  These  men  were  called  prophets.  They 
held  interconrse  with  God,  and  he  gave  them  the  know- 
ledge of  things  that  were  to  happen  in  future  years. 

2.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  prophets  was  named 
Elijah.  Many  wonderful  things  are  told  of  him.  While  he 
was  dwelling  in  a  solitary  place  the  ravens  bi^ought  him 
food.  He  restored  the  son  of  a  poor  widow  from  death  to 
life. 

3.  He  denounced  God's  vengeance  against  the  wicked  king 
Ahab,  and  foretold  that  the  dogs  should  eat  the  painted 
Jezebel,  his  queen.  All  this,  afterwards,  came  to  pass.  He 
caused  fire  to  come  down  from  heaven,  and  consume  two 
captains,  with  their  soldiers.  He  divided  the .  river  Jordan 
bj  smiting  it  with  his  mantle,  and  passed  over  on  dry  ground. 

4.  At  last^  when  his  mission  on  earth  was  ended,  there 
came  a  chariot  of  fire,  and  horses  of  fire,  and  carried  Elijah 
bj  a  whirlwind  up  to  heaven. 

d.  Elijah's  mantle  fell  from  the  fiery  chariot.     It  was 
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caught  Up  hj  his  companion,  Elisha,  who  likewise  became 
a  very  celebrated  prophet.  He  cursed  some  little  children 
because  thej  laughed  at  his  bald  head ;  and  soon  afterwards 
two  she-bears  tore  forty  and  two  of  them  in  pieces. 

6.  When  Elisha  was  dead,  and  had  lain  many  months  in 
his  sepulchre,  another  dead  man  happened  to  be  let  down 
into  the  same  darksome  place.  But  when  the  corpse  touched 
the  hallowed  bones  of  the  prophet  Elisha,  it  immediately 
reviyed,  and  became  a  living  man  again. 

7.  Jonah  was  another  prophet.  A  whale  swallowed  him, 
and  kept  him  three  days  in  the  depths  of  ocean,  and  then 
vomited  him  safely  on  dry  land.  Isaiah  was  also  a  prophet. 
He  foretold  many  terrible  calamities  that  were  to  befall  Israel 
and  Judah,  and  the  surrounding  nations,  as  did  also  Ezekiel ; 
and  Jeremiah  bewailed,  in  plaintive  accents,  the  sins  and 
misfortunes  of  God*s  people. 

8.  The  prophet  Daniel  foretold  the  downfall  of  Belshazzar, 
king  of  Babylon.  He  was  afterwards  cast  into  a  den  of  lions 
in  Babylon,  at  the  command  of  king  Darius.  The  next 
morning  the  king  looked  down  into  the  den,  and  there  was 
Daniel  alive  and  well  1 

9.  King  Darius  then  ordered  Daniel  to  be  drawn  out  of 
the  den,  and  his  false  accusers  to  be  thrown  into  it.  The 
moment  that  these  wicked  persons  touched  the  bottom,  the 
lions  sprang  forward  and  tore  them  limb  from  limb. 

10.  Numerous  other  prophets  appeared  at  various  times, 
<       ai^d  most  of  them  performed  such  wonderful  works  that  there 
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could  be  no  doubt  of  tbeir  possessing  power  from  on  high. 
Now  it  was  remarked  that  all  these  prophets,  or  nearly  all, 
spoke  of  a  king,  or  ruler,  or  other  illustrious  personage,  who 
was  to  appear  among  the  Jews. 

11.  Although  they  foretold  the  most  dreadful  calamities  to 
the  people,  still  there  was  this  one  thing  to  comfort  them  : — 
A  descendant  of  king  Dayid  was  to  renew  the  glory  of  the 
Jewish  race,  and  establish  his  sway  over  the  whole  world. 

12.  This  great  event  was  expected  to  happen  in  about 
fifteen  hundred  years  afber  Moses  led  the  Israelites  out  of 
Egypt.  And  it  did  then  happen.  "When  the  appointed 
period  had  elapsed,  there  appeared  a  star  in  a  certain  quarter 
of  the  heavens. 

13.  Three  wise  men  from  the  east. beheld  the  star,  and 
were  guided  by  it  to  a  stable  in  the  little  village  of  Beth- 
lehem. It  was  about  five  miles  from  Jerusalem.  There,  in 
a  manger,  lay  the  infant  Jesus ! 

Questions.— 1.  What  of  the  prophets?  2.  What  is  told  of  Elijah  ? 
5.  WhatofElisha?  7.  What  of  Jonah  ?  Isaiah?  Ezekiel?  Jere- 
miah ?  8.  What  of  Daniel  ?  10.  What  can  you  say  of  the  prophets  ? 
Of  what  did  the  prophets  all  speak  ?  11.  What  cheering  prospect  did 
the  prophets  hold  out  to  the  Jews  ?  12.  About  how  long  after  Moses 
did  Christ  appear  ?  What  of  the  star  in  the  east  ?  13.  What  of  Beth- 
lehem?   Whom  did  the  wise  men  find  in  a  stable? 
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Chap.  XXI Y. — ^Asia  continued. 

CRUCIFIZIOir  OF  THE  8ATIOUR.      DEBTSUOTXOH  OV  JbBUBALEM. 

1.  The  greatest  event,  not  only  in  the  liistorj  of  the  Jews, 
but  in  the  history  of  the  world,  had  now  taken  place.  This 
was  thd.  coming  of  the  Saviour.  But  mj  readers  must  not 
expect  me  to  relate  the  whole  story  of  this  divine  personage 
in  the  little  book  which  I  am  now  writing. 

2.  The  Jews  rejected  him.  They  had  been  long  looking 
for  an  earthly  potentate ;  and  when  they  beheld  the  meek 
and  lovely  Jesus,  they  despised  and  hated  him.  From  the 
time  that  he  proclaimed  himself  the  Messiah,  they  sought 
to  take  his  life.  » 

'  3.  They  brought  him  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Pontius 
Pilate,  who  was  then  the  Roman  governor  of  Judea.  Pilate 
sentenced  him  to  death,  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world  was 
crucified  between  two  thieves.  He,  however,  rose  from 
the  dead,  after  being  buried  three  days,  and  ascended  into 
heaven. 

4.  Such  is  the  brief  story  of  Jesus  Christ.  After  his  death, 
his  apostles  proceeded  to  preach  the  gospel  throughout  the 
land  of  Canaan  and  other  countries.  Of  all  the  apostles, 
Paul  was  the  most  active  and  successful. 

5.  He  visited  various  parts  of  Palestine,  Syria^  Asia 
Minor,  and  Greece.     At  length  he  was  sent  as  a  prisoner 

I    Wv     to  Home,  to  be  tried  by  the  emperor.     He  went  with  other 
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|>ii3oners  in  a  small  vessel,  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea. 

6.  In  the  coarse  of  the  voyage,  the  vessel  was  wrecked 
upon  the  island  of  Malta  during  a  terrible  gale.  After  this 
the  vessel  proceeded  on  its  voyage,  and  Paul  reached  Home 
sixty-three  years  after  Christ.  Here  he  remained  in  prison 
a  long  time ;  but  many  persons  came  to  visit  him,  and  he 
preached  to  them  all  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Paul 
was  at  length  beheaded  by  order  of  the  emperor  Nero. 

7.  The  apostles  had  now  sown  the  seeds  of  the  gospel  in 
many  countries,  and  the  fruits  began  to  appear.  Nearly  all 
the  civilized  world  were  worshippers  of  the  Boman  gods ;  but 
this  heathen  faith  gradually  gave  way  before  the  gospel,,  and, 
in  process  of  time,  Christianity  was  diffused  over  nearly  the 
whole  of  Europe. 

8.  Long  before  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  the  Jews  had 
become  completely  subject  to  the  Roman  power.  But,  about 
forty  years  afler  his  death,  they  rebelled  against  their 
masters. 

9.  Titus,  the  Koman  general,  immediately  marched  to 
besiege  Jerusalem.  A  most  dreadful  war  ensued.  The  in- 
habitants were  shut  up  in  the  city,  and  soon  were  greatly  in 
want  of  food  Hunger  impelled  one  of  the  Jewish  women  to 
devour  her  own  child.  When  Titus  heard  of  it,  he  was  so 
shocked  that  he  vowed  the  destruction  of  the  whole  Jewish 
race ;  and  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  persons  perished 

^    during  this  frightful  siege  ! 
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Chap.  XXYI. — Asia  conUmied, 

REIOir  or  CAMBT8BS. 

1.  Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cyras,  seems  to  haye  been  a  worse 
man  than  his  father.  He  was  addicted  to  drinking  wine ; 
and  Prexaspes,  a  favourite  courtier,  hinted  to  him  that  he 
injured  his  health  and  fiicalties  by  this  practice.  When 
Prezaspes  had  done  speaking,  Cambyses  called  for  wine,  and 
drank  off  several  large  goblets.  **  Now  we  shall  see,"  said 
he,  "  whether  the  wine  has  dimmed  my  sight,  or  rendered 
my  hand  imsteady  1 " 

2.  He  then  called  for  a  bow  and  arrow,  and  ordered  the 
son  of  Prexaspes  to  stand  at  the  farther  end  of  the  halL 
The  boy  did  so ;  and,  while  his  Either  looked  on,  the  crael 
Cambyses  took  aim  at  the  poor  child,  and  shot  an  arrow 
directly  through  his  heart. 

8.  I  am  very  sorry,  my  dear  young  reader,  to  tell  yon 
such  horrible  stories  as  these.  I  would  not  tell  them  but 
that  they  are  true,  and  they  may  teach  us  good  and  useful 
lessons :  they  may  show  us  how  wicked  and  miserable  even 
kings  may  be. 

4.  They  may  also  make  us  rejoice  that  we  live  in  an  age 
when  such  things  do  not  happen.  You  must  recollect  that 
I  am  telling  you  of  what  took  place  many  ages  since.  The 
people  were  then  thought  to  be  merely  the  playthings  of 
their  kings,  and  only  made  to  serve  them.     Since  that  time, 
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Questions. — 1.  What  of  Cambyses?    2.  What  story  can  you  tell 
of  him  ?    3.  What  lessons  may  we  learn  from  these  painful  tales  of 
ancient  kings  ?    4.  What  was  thought  of  the  people  in  these  ancient 
times  ?    What  has  Christ  since  told  us  ?     5.  Where  are  the  laws  of 
b^     Christ  not  knoi^?    What  of  kings  now?    6.  How  did  Cambyses 
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Christ  has  come  and  told  us  that  it  is  the  will  of  God  that 
each  man  should  do  to  another  as  he  would  he  done  hy. 

5.  It  is  true  that  in  many  countries,  particulailj  in  Asia, 
the  divine  laws  of  Christ  are  not  known ;  but  in  most  places 
the  kings  are  better  than  they  were  in  the  time  of  Cambyses. 

6.  But  I  must  go  on  with  my  story.  Cambyses  made  war 
against  the  Egyptians.  At  the  siege  of  one  of  their  cities,  he 
contriyed  a  very  cunning  method  to  take  the  place.  The 
Egyptians  believed  that  cats  and  dogs  were  sacred,  and  they 
worshipped  them  as  gods.  This  foolish  superstition  induced 
Cambyses  to  collect  all  the  cats  and  dogs  in  the  country,  and 
place  them  in  front  of  his  army. 

7.  The  Egyptians  were  afraid  to  discharge  their  arrows, 
lest  they  should  kill  some  of  these  divine  animals.  The 
Persians  therefore  marched  onward,  with  the  dogs  barking 
and  the  cats  mewing  before  them,  and  the  city  was  taken 
without  the  slightest  resistance. 

8.  The  chief  deity  of  the  Egyptians  was  a  great  bull,  to 
whom  they  had  given  the  name  of  Apis.  Cambyses  killed 
this  holy  bull,  and  bestowed  the  flesh  on  some  of  his  soldiers 
for  dinner.  Soon  afterwards,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, he  killed  himself  accidentally  with  his  own  sword. 
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capture  an  Egyptian  city  ?    8.  What  of  the  Egyptian  god  Apis  ?   How 
was  Cambyses  slain  ? 


Chap.  XXVII. — Asia  canHnuecL 

EXPEDITION  OF  -ngw-rif  IHTO  OBEBGE. 

1.  Another  king  of  the  Persians  was  named  DariiuL 
He  was  likewise  a  cmel  tyrant.  When  he  was  going  on  an 
expedition  against  the  Scythians,  he  compelled  an  old  man's 
three  sons  to  join  his  army.  These  were  all  the  children 
the  old  man  had.  He  came  into  the  king's  presence,  and 
earnestly  entreated  that  one  of  his  sons  might  be  left  at 
home. 

2.  "I  am  very  poor  and  infirm,**  said  the  old  man.  ''I 
am  unable  to  work.  If  yon  take  away  all  my  three  children, 
I  shall  starve  to  death !  **  "  Indeed !  "  answered  king  Darius, 
in  a  very  compassionate  tone,  ''then  they  shall  all  three 
remain  with  yon."  Immediately  he  ordered  the  three  yonng 
men  to  be  slain,  and  gave  their  dead  bodies  to  their  poor  old 
father. 

3.  While  Darius  was  preparing  to  make  war  on  Greece, 
he  fell  sick  and  died.  His  successor  was  his  son  Xerxes. 
This  monarch  invaded  Greece  with  nearly  two  millions  of 
men  on  land,  and  more  than  half  a  million  on  boazd  lus 
fleet. 

4.  You  may  well  believe  that  a  king  who  could  collect  so 
large  an  army  had  great  wealth  and  power.     At  this  time 
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the  Persian  empire  was  of  vast  extent^  but  still  Xerxes 
wished  to  conquer  other  nations.  His  capital  was  Persepolis, 
one  of  the  most  splendid  cities  that  ever  existed. 

5.  Here  Xerxes  had  magnificent  palaces ;  he  had  gold 
and  silver  in  abundance,  he  had  precious  stones  more  than 
he  could  count ;  he  was  indeed  surrounded  with  pomp  and 
magnificence,  but  all  these  could  not  bring  contentment. 
He  was  still  desirous  of  conquering  other  nations ;  and  for 
this  pm7>ose  he  collected  the  greatest  army  of  which  history- 
gives  us  any  account. 

6.  When  Xerxes  arrived  in  Greece,  it  so  happened  that  a 
great  mountain,  called  Mount  Athos,  stood  directly  in  the 
way  that  he  wished  his  ships  to  saiL  He  therefore  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  mountain,  commanding  it  to  get  out  of  his  way ; 
but  Mount  Athos  would  not  stir  one  step. 

7.  In  order  to  bring  his  land  forces  from  Asia  into  Greece, 
Xerxes  built  a  bridge  of  boats  across  a  part  of  the  sea  called 
the  Hellespont.  But  the  waves  broke  the  bridge  to  pieces, 
and  Xerxes  commanded  the  sea  to  be  whipped  for  its  dis- 
respectful conduct. 

8.  The  greater  part  of  the  cities  of  Greece  submitted  to 
Xerxes ;  but  Sparta  and  Athens  made  a  stubborn  resistance. 
Though  they  could  muster  but  few  soldiers,  these  were  far 
more  valiant  than  the  Persians. 

9.  At  Thermopylffl,  Xerxes  wished  to  lead  his  army  through 
a  narrow  passage  between  a  mountain  and  the  sea.     Leonidas, 

^  1        king  of  Sparta,  opposed  him  with  six  thousand  men.    Seventy 
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thoasand  Persians  were  slain  in  attemptiDg  to  break  tbrongli 
the  pass. 

10.  At  last,  Leouidas  found  that  the  Persians  could  not  be 
kept  back  any  longer.  He  therefore  sent  away  all  but  three 
hundred  men,  and  with  these  he  remained  at  the  pass  of 
Therm opylse.  The  immense  host  of  the  Persians  came 
onward  like  a  flood;  and  only  one  soldier  of  the  three 
hundred  escaped  to  Sparta  to  tell  the  rest  were  slain* 

11.  But  Xerxes  did  not  long  continue  to  triumph  in 
Greece.  His  fleet  was  defeated  at  Salamis,  and  his  army  at 
Platsea.  In  escaping,  he  was  forced  to  cross  the  Hellespont 
in  a  little  Ashing  vessel ;  for  the  sea^  in  spite  of  its  being 
whipped,  had  again  broken  his  bridge  of  boats. 

12.  Kot  long  after  his  return  to  Persia,  the  proud  Xerxes 
was  murdered  in  his  bed.  This  event  happened  about  the 
year  465  B.C.  His  son,  Artaxerxes,  made  peace  with  the 
Greeks. 

13.  The  story  of  Xerxes  may  teach  us  the  folly  of  am- 
bition. Had  he  been  content  with  staying  at  home  and 
governing  his  people  so  as  to  make  tiiem  happy,  he  might 
have  been  happy  himself.  But,  having  too  much,  he  still 
strove  to  acquire  more,  and  thus  brought  misery  upon  him- 
self and  millions  of  his  fellow-men. 

14.  Let  us  be  content  in  more  humble  situations,  for  we 
see  that  happiness  is  not  always  associated  with  wealth  and 
power.     Let  us  remember,  too,  that  pride  and  vanity  made 

t^    even  Xerxes  ridiculous  with  all  his  magniflcence. 
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QmeiSTioKs.— 1.  Wbat  of  Darias?  Tell  a  stoiyof  hie  cfaelty.  S.  Who 
was  the  successor  of  Darias  ?  How  large  was  the  army  of  Xerxes  whea 
he  invaded  Greece?  Where  is  Greece ?  J.n«.  In  Europe.  How  far 
from  Persia  ?  Ana.  About  fifteen  hundred  miles.  In  which  direction 
from  Persia  ?  Ans.  North-west.  What  of  the  Persian  empire  in  the 
time  of  Xences  ?  What  of  PersepoUs  ?  In  which  direction  was  it  from 
Babylon  ?  Jerusalem  ?  5.  What  of  the  wealth  and  magnificence  of 
Xerxes?  Which  was  the  greatest  army  ever  known?  6.  What  of 
Mount  Athos  ?  7.  What  of  the  Hellespont?  8.  What  of  Greece? 
9.  What  of  Thermopyln?  10.  What  of  Leonidas?  11.  What  of 
Salamis?  Platsa?  How  did  Xerxes  return  ?  12.  Death  of  Xerxes? 
When  did  this  event  happen  ?  Who  succeeded  Xerxes  ?  13.  What 
may  the  stoiy  of  Xerxes  teach  us  ?  How  might  he  have  been  happy  ? 
How  did  he  bring  miseiy  upon  himself  and  others?  14.  Why  should 
we  be  content  ?    What  should  we  remember? 


Chap.  XXVIII. — Asia  oorUinued, 

A7FAIS8  or  PERSIA  TILL  THE  SASAOEN  CONQUEST. 

1.  Between  one  and  two  centuries  after  the  death  of 
Xerxes,  that  i%  about  three  hundred  and  thirty  years  before 
Christ,  Persia  was  invaded  hj  Alexander  the  Great,  king  of 
Macedon.  Darius  the  Third  was  then  king  of  Persia.  Being 
defeated  by  Alexander,  two  of  his  own  subjects  bound  him 
with  golden  chains^  and  put  him  in  a  covered  cart. 

2.  They  intended  to  murder  Darius,  and  get  possession 
of  the  kingdom.  But  Alexander  came  suddenly  upon  the 
conspirators,  and  forced  them  to  take  flight.     As  they  rode 

I   C      away,  they  discharged  their  darts  at  Darius,  and  slew  him 
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3.  AfcAr  this  time  Persia  became  nibject  to  the  Farthuns, 
uhoM  oounti;  had  formerly  been  ft  provinoe  of  tbe  FenUn 
empire.  It  coatinned  under  the  goTemment  of  the  Farthiaa 
king!  nearly  five  hundred  jeant.  About  the  ymr  230  after 
the  Christian  era.  a  Feniaii,  named  Art&xaree,  excited  a  re- 
bellian,  uid  made  himself  kisg. 

i.  His  descendants  occupied  the  throne  for  maajr  genera- 
tions. One  of  the  most  distingnished  was  Choeroea  the 
Oreat,  who  lived  abont  six  hundred  years  after  Ghriat  He 
made  war  againat  the  Romans,  and  ravaged  their  prorince.i 
in  Asia. 

5.  One  of  his  succeesote  was  likewise  named  Ghoeroes. 
This  hatefol  monster  caused  hb  own  father  to  be  beaten  to 
death.  But  Heaven  pouiahed  him  by  the  wickedness  of  his 
eldest  sou,  whose  name  was  Siroes.  He  dethroned  his 
father,  and  murdered  all  his  brothers  in  his  presence. 

6.  Siroes  then  ordered  his  father  to  be  ibvown  into  a  dun- 
geon. Here,  instead  of  killing  the  old  king  at  once,  he  tor- 
mented him  for  a  long  time  by  pricking  him  with  the  points 
of  arrows  1     Chosroes  died  at  last  in  great  ^ony. 

7.  These  things  may  seem  too  shocking  to  tell,  but  it  it 
perhaps  necessary  that  my  young  readers  should  know  how 
very  cruel  men  may  become  when  given  up  te  the  influence 
of  passion.  Let  us  be  thankfal  that  the  religion  of  Christ 
has  taught  us  to  look  upon  such  crimes  as  were  often  prac- 
tised by  the  Fersian  kings  with  horror  and  dbgust. 

8.  Isdigertes,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  the  year  630  uf 
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the  Christian  era,  was  the  last  of  this  dynasty  of  Persian 
kings.  During  his  reign,  the  Saracens,  a  warlike  people  of 
Arabia,  invaded  Persia,  and  conquered  it.  Isdigertes  was 
killed  in  battla 

9.  Persia  then  became  a  part  of  the  Saracen  empire.  It 
was  ruled  by  the  caliphs  who  resided  at  Bagdad,  a  splendid 
city  which  was  built  on  the  river  Tigris. 

10.  This  celebrated  place  was  founded  in  672,  and  once 
contained  two  millions  of  inhabitants.  It  was  then  filled 
with  costly  buildings,  but  it  is  now  in  ruins.  The  modem 
city  is  poorly  built,  and  comparatively  insignificant. 

Questions. — 1.  When  was  Persia  invaded  by  Alexander  the  Great  ? 
Who  was  then  king  of  Persia  ?  What  happened  to  Darius  ?  2.  How 
was  he  killed?  3.  To  whom  did  Persia  become  subject  after  the  death 
of  Darius?  How  long  did  it  continue  under  the  government  of  Parthia? 
Which  way  is  Farthia  from  Persia  ?  When  did  Artaxares  make  him- 
self king?  4.  What  of  his  descendants?  5.  Chosroes  the  Great? 
When  did  he  live?  What  did  he  do?  What  of  the  successor  ot 
Chosroes  the  Great  ?  6.  What  wickedness  did  Siroes  commit  ?  7.  How 
may  men  become  very  cruel?    For  what  should  we  be  thankful? 

8.  When  did  Isdigertes  ascend  the  throne  ?    What  of  him  ?  What  did 
the  Saracens  do  during  his  reign?    How  was  Isdigertes  killed? 

9.  Of  what  empire  did  Persia  become  a  part?    How  was  it  ruled? 
Where  did  the  caliphs  live  ?     10.  What  of  Bagdad  ? 
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Chap.  XXIX.— Asia  eonttntied. 

XODBRH  BX8TQBT  OF  PBB8IA. 

1.  In  the  year  1258  of  the  Christian  era,  the  empire  of 
the  Saracens  was  subverted  by  the  Tartars.  Persia  was 
governed  by  them  fbar  a  considerable  time.  It  was  after- 
wards ruled  by  monarchs  called  Sophis,  or  Shahs.  The  first 
of  these  was  named  Ismael,  a  man  of  Saraoen  deseeut.  He 
took  possession  of  the  throne  by  violence,  and  reigned  twenty- 
three  years. 

2.  The  greatest  of  these  monarchs  was  named  Shah  Abbas. 
He  ascended  the  throne  in  1589.  Abbas  fought  against  the 
Turks,  and  gained  many  splendid  victories.  He  also  de- 
prived the  Portuguese  of  the  island  of  Ormuz  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

3.  But  the  best  of  all  the  kings  of  this  family  was  Shah 
Husseyn ;  and  he  was  also  the  last,  and  the  most  unfortunate- 
He  began  to  reign  in  the  year  1694.  Husseyn  and  his 
subjects  met  with  many  disasters;  and  he  was,  at  length, 
compelled  to  surrender  his  throne  to  a  rival. 

4.  But  before  he  took  off  the  crown  from  his  head,  Husseyn 
went  on  foot  through  the  principal  streets  of  Ispahan,  which 
was  then  the  capital  The  people  thronged  around  him 
with  tears  and  lamentations.  The  excellent  and  kind- 
hearted  monarch  endeavoured  to  comfort  them. 

5.  He  told  them  that  the  new  king,  whose  name  was 
Mahmoud,  would  not  love  them  better  than  he  himself  had, 
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people  are  leas  warlike  than  in  former  times.  The  kingdom 
is  small  compared  with  the  vast  empire  of  Xerxes.  Perse- 
polifly  the  ancient  capita^  is  now  a  heap  of  ruins.  Teheran 
and  Ispahan^  the  two  principal  eitiee,  are  of  eomparatiyelj 
modem  date. 

11.  From  what  I  have  told  j<m,  you  will  not  like  the  Per- 
sian character ;  yet  it  is  not  altogether  bad.  The  people  are 
very  fond  of  reading  and  telling  instroctiye  stories.  They 
have  ako  a  taste  for  poetry,  and  appear  to  be  fond  of  the 
beauties  of  nature.  The  present  population  of  Persia  is  about 
fourteen  millions. 

Qoxsnovs. — 1.  WhAt  of  the  empire  of  the  Saraceof  in  the  year  1258? 
How  was  Persia  goremed  ?  What  of  Ismael  ?  2.  Who  was  Shah  Ab- 
bas? When  did  he  ascend  the  throne?  What  did  he  do?  3.  What  of 
Shah  Hnsseyn  ?  4.  Describe  the  manner  in  which  he  surrendered  his 
crown.  6.  When  did  Konli  Khan  come  to  the  throne  ?  What  other  name 
had  he?  What  of  him?  7.  Where  does  the  monarch  of  Persia  re- 
side? Describe  the  palace.  8.  What  of  the  present  king  of  Persia? 
His  disposition?  Wliat  improrements  has  he  sanctioned  ?  9.  What 
effects  may  be  hoped  for  from  their  introdnetion  ?  10.  What  of  the 
climate  of  Persia  ?  The  soil  ?  People  ?  How  does  the  extent  of  the 
country  compare  with  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  Xerxes?  What 
of  Persepolis  ?  Teheran?  Ispahan?  11.  What  of  the  Persian  char 
racter  ?    What  of  the  population  ? 
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Chap.  XXX. — Asia  continiied, 

BABLT  HISTOBT  OF  CHINA, 

1.  The  territory  of  the  Chinese  empire  is  nearly  the  same 
at  the  present  day  that  it  has  been  from  the  earliest  records. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Asiatic  Bossia,  on  the  east  by 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Chinese  Sea  and 
Farther  India.  On  the  west  there  are  mountains  and  sandy 
deserts,  which  divide  it  from  Thibet  and  Tartary. 

2.  This  empire  is  very  ancient,  and  has  contiuued  longer 
than  any  other  that  has  ever  existed.  Its  history  goes  back 
four  thousand  years  from  the  present  time.  The  name  of  its 
founder  was  Fohi,  whom  some  writers  suppose  to  have  been 
the  same  as  Noah. 

3.  There  have  been  twenty-two  dynasties,  or  separate 
families  of  emperors,  who  have  successively  ruled  over 
China.  If  their  history  were  to  be  particularly  related,  it 
would  fill  at  least  twenty-two  great  books.  Yet  few  of  the 
emperors  did  any  thing  that  was  worthy  of  remembrance. 

4.  Before  the  time  of  Fohi,  the  Chinese  believe  that  men 
lived  pretty  much  like  brutes;  that  they  had  no  settled 
homes,  but  wandered  up  and  down  in  the  forests,  seeking 
for  food  ;  and  when  they  caught  any  animals  or  birds,  that 
they  drank  the  bloodj  and  devoured  even  the  hair  and 
feathers. 
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5.  We  find  nothing  very  remarkable  abont  the  Chineie 
emperors  till  the  reign  of  Chans,  who  lired  abont  a  thousand 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  He  wais  extremely  fond  of 
hunting,  and  nsed  to  gallop  into  the  mid^t  of  the  rice-fields 
in  pursuit  of  game.  In  this  manner  he  did  so  much  miachiei^ 
that  his  subjects  resolved  to  destroy  him« 

6.  There  was  a  large  river,  which  the  emperor  was  often  in 
the  habit  of  crossing.  On  the  shore  of  this  river  the  people 
placed  a  boat,  as  if  for  the  accommodation  of  Chans.  The 
next  time  that  the  emperor  returned  from  hunting,  he  and 
his  attendants  got  on  board  the  boat,  and  set  sail  for  the 
opposite  shore. 

7.  But  the  boat  had  been  contrived  on  purpose  for  his 
destruction.  Id  the  middle  of  the  river  it  fell  to  pieces,  and 
all  on  board  were  drowned.  Thus,  to  the  great  joy  of  his 
subjects,  the  emperor  Chans  went  down  among  the  fishes, 
and  nei^er  again  came  a-hunting  in  the  rice-fields. 

8.  The  emperor  Ching,  who  reigned  about  two  thousand 
years  ago,  built  a  great  wall,  in  order  to  protect  his  dominions 
against  the  Tartars.  This  wall  still  remains.  It  is  forty- 
five  feet  high,  and  eighteen  feet  thick,  and  it  extends  over 
mountains  and  valleys,  a  distance  of  fifteen  himdred  miles. 

9.  When  Ching  had  completed  tlie  wall,  he  thought  him- 
self so  very  great  an  emperor,  that  none  of  his  predecessor^ 
were  worth  remembering.  He  therefore  ordered  all  the  his- 
torical writings  and  public  records  to  be  burnt.     He  also 
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caused  four  hundred  learned  men,  who  were  accustomed  to 
writing  histories,  to  he  huried  aliva 

10.  If  the  emperor  Ching  could  have  caught  poor  old  Peter 
Parley,  he  certainly  would  have  buried  him  likewise,  with 
his  four  hundred  learned  brethren  ;  and  so  the  world  would 
haye  lost  this  Universal  History  I 

Questions. — 1.  What  of  the  Chinese  empire?  Botiiidaries?  What 
divides  it  from  Thibet  and  Tartary  ?  Which  way  is  China  from  Persia? 
Hindostan  ?  Siberia  ?  The  Birman  empire  ?  2.  What  of  the  antiquity 
and  duration  of  the  Chinese  empire  ?  How  far  back  does  its  history 
extend  ?  Who  was  its  founder  ?  What  do  some  ^ters  suppose  ?  8. 
What  of  the  dynasties  or  families  that  have  ruled  oyer  China?  4.  What 
do  the  Chinese  suppose  was  the  state  of  China  before  the  time  of  Fohi  ? 
5.  When  did  Chaus  live  ?  What  of  him?  6.  Belate  the  manner  in 
which  the  people  destroyed  him.  8.  When  did  the  emperor  Ching  liye? 
Describe  the  great  wall.  Does  it  still  remain?  9.  What  orders  did 
Ching  give  respecting  historical  books,  records,  and  learned  men  ? 
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Chap.  XXXI. — Asia  continued, 

ANECDOTES  OF  THE  CHINESE  EHPEBORS. 

1.  The  emperor  Vati  lived  about  the  time  of  the  Christian 
era.  This  emperor  was  desirous  of  reigning  till  the  world 
should  come  to  an  end^  and  perhaps  longer.  He  therefore 
spqnt  his  time  iu  epdeavouring  to  brew  a  liquor  that  would 
majce  liim  immortal.  But,  unfortunately,  beforff  the  liquor 
was  fit  to  drink,  the  emneror  died.  <l  1 
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2.  Another  emperor,  instead  of  attending  to  the  affairs  of 
the'  nation,  applied  himself  wholly  to  study.  His  prime 
minister  took  advantage  of  his  negligence,  and  raised  a 
rebellion  against  him.  When  the  emperor  heard  the  shouts 
of  the  rebels,  he  shut  his  book,  and  put  on  his  armour.  But, 
on  ascending  the  ramparts  of  the  city,  he  saw  that  it.  was  too 
late  to  resist.  He  then  returned  to  his  library,  which  con- 
tained one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  volumes. 

3.  The  emperor  knew  that  these  books  had  been  the  means 
of  his  losing  the  vast  empire  of  China,  by  withdrawing  his 
attention  from  the  government.  He  therefore  set  fire  to 
them  with  his  own  hands,  and  the  whole  library  was  con- 
sumed.    The  rebels  afterwards  put  him  to  death. 

4.  The  emperor  Si-gu-en  began  to  reign  in  the  year  617 
after  the  Christian  era.  He  dwelt  in  a  magnificent  palace. 
After  the  emperor^s  death,  his  son  came  to  the  palace,  and 
was  astonished  at  its  splendour  and  beauty.  "  Such  a  resi- 
dence is  good  for  nothing  but  to  corrupt  a  monarch,  and 
render  him  proud!"  exclaimed  he.  Accordingly  he  com- 
manded this  great  and  costly  edifice  to  be  burnt  to  the 
ground. 

5.  Chwang-tsong,  who  had  been  a  brave  soldier,  was  made 
emperor  about  eight  hundred  years  ago.  He  was  a  person  of 
very  frugal  habits.  It  was  one  of  his  singularities  that  he 
never  slept  in  a  bed,  but  always  on  the  bare  ground,  with  a 
bell  fastened  to  hia  neck.     If  he  turned  over  in  his  sleep,  the 
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ringing  of  the  bell  would  awaken  him ;  and  he  then  considered 
it  time  to  gef  up. 

6.  In  the  year  1209,  Genghis  Khan  invaded  China  with 
an  immense  armj  of  Tartars.  He  and  his  descendants  con- 
quered the  whole  empire,  and  governed  it  daring  many  years. 

7.  The  emperor  Ching-tsa  ascended  the  throne  three  or 
four  centuries  ago.  *A  mine  was  discovered  during  his  reign, 
and  precious  stones  of  great  value  were  dug  out  of  it.  Some 
of  them  were  brought  to  the  emperor,  but  he  looked  scorn- 
fully at  them. 

8.  "  Do  you  call  these  precious  stones  1"  cried  he.  "  What 
are  they  good  for  ?  They  can  neither  clothe  the  people,  nor 
satisfy  their  hunger."  So  saying,  he  ordered  the  mine  to  be 
dosed  up,  and  the  miners  to  be  employed  in  some  more  useful 
kind  of  labour. 

9.  About  a  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  reign  of  Yong-tching, 
there  was  the  most  terrible  earthquake  that  had  ever  been 
known.  It  shook  down  nearly  all  the  houses  in  the  city  of 
F^in,  and  buried  one  hundred  thousand  people.  'A  still 
greater  number  perished  in  the  surrounding  country. 

10.  The  Chinese  have  always  been  very  unwilling  to  admit 
foreigners,  and  we  have  had  many  disputes  and  even  wars 
with  them  in  consequence ;  but  ambassadors  are  now  received 
at  the  court  of  the  emperor,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
Chinese  will  soon  find  out  the  advantage  to  themselves  of 
this  change,  in  the  increase  of  commerce  and  the  spread  of 
modem  civilization. 
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QnxBTiovB. — 1.  What  of  the  emperor  Tati  ?  How  did  he  spend  hU 
time  ?  2.  Tell  the  storj  of  a  reij  learned  emperor.  4.  When  did  6i- 
g;a-en  hegin  to  reign?  Where  did  he  dwell?  What  did  his  son  do? 
5.  What  of  Chwang-tsong ?  What  curious  fact  is  related  of  him? 
6  When  did  Genghis  Khan  invade  China  ?  What  of  him  and  his 
descendants?  7.  What  of  the  emperor  Ghiug-tsa?  Belate  the  stor/ 
of  the  mine.  What  happened  in  the  reign  of  Tong-tching?  10.  What 
changes  have  taken  place  in  China  with  regard  to  the  admission  of 
foreigners  ?    What  effect  will  this  change  prohahly  have  ? 
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Chap.  XXXIL — Asia  contmued. 

CITIES  OF  CHIKA.      MANKEBB  OF  XHS  OHCTESB. 

1.  I  xtrsT  now  give  yon  a  ihort  account  of  the  cities  and 
people  of  China  as  they  are  at  this  day.  Nankin  was 
formerly  the  capital  of  China.  Pekin,  which  contains  two 
millions  of  inhabitants,  is  now  the  capital.  The  emperor's 
palace  stands  in  a  part  of  Pekin  called  the  Tartar  city. 

2.  The  walls  of  Pekin  are  built  of  brick,  and  are  nearly 
one  hundred  feet  high,  so  that  they  bide  the  whole  city. 
They  are  so  thick  that  sentinels  on  hoiAeback  ride  round  the 
city  on  the  top  of  the  walls.  There  sre  nine  gates,  which 
have  marble  arches,  and  are  prodigiously  high. 

3.  The  people  of  China  hayie  an  olive  complexion,  with 
black  hair  and  small  black  eyes.  The  chief  part  of  tiieir 
dress  is  a  long  loose  robe,  which  is  fkstened  round  the  body 
with  a  silken  girdle.  In  this  girdle  they  carry  a  knife  and 
two  sticks  for  eating,  instead  of  a  knife  and  fork. 
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4.  The  Chinese  are  great  fibbers,  and  are  very  much  ad- 
dicted to  cheating.  There  are  some  horrible  ousfeoms  among 
them.  For  instance,  if  parents  have  a  greater  number  of 
children  than  they  can  conveniently  support,  they  are  per- 
mitted to  throw  them  into  a  river  i 

5.  The  people  are  not  nice  about  what  they  eat.  Dead 
puppy-dogs  are  publicly  sold  in  the  streets  for  food.  Rats 
and  mice  are  frequently  eaten.  There  is  a  sort  of  bird's  nest, 
brought  from  some  of  the  Indian  islands,  which  is  made  into 
a  jelly,  and  is  considered  a  great  delicacy. 

6«  The  Chinese  ladies  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  their 
little  feet.  A  grown  woman  in  China  is  able  to  wear  smaller 
shoes  than  a  young  child  in  Europe*  But  their  feet  are  kept 
merely  for  show,  and  are  almost  good  for  nothing  to  walk 
witb. 

7>  Iteliglon  among  the  Chinese  is  in  a  very  sad  condition. 
The  people  are  given  up  to  idolatry.  Almost  all  religions 
are  tolerated,  although  but  little  reverence  is  paid  to  any. 
There  are  more  temples  than  can  be  easily  numbered. 

8.  When  a  Chinese  wishes  to  be  married,  he  buys  a  wife 
of  her  parents,  but  he  is  not  permitted  to  see  her  till  she  is 
sent  home.  The  young  lady  is  brought  to  her  husband's  dour 
in  a  palankeen.  He  puts  aside  the  curtains  of  the  palankeen > 
and  peeps  in  at  his  new  wife.  If  he  does  not  like  her  looks, 
he  sends  her  back  again. 

9.  In  China  there  are  some  very  singular  punishments. 
Sometimes  a  wooden  frame,  weighing  two  hundred  pounds. 
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of  the  people  of  China  ?  Their  dress?  4.*  What  of  the  character  of  the 
Chinese?  Their  customs?  5,  What  of  their  food?  6.  What  of  the 
Chinese  ladies?  7.  What  of  religion  in  China?  Temples?  8.  What 
is  done  when  a  man  wishes  to  be  married?  9.  What  of  punishments 
in  China?  10.  What  custom  is  there  respecting  foreigners?  Where 
do  the  wires  of  merchants  reside  ?  Why  do  not  the  Chinese  wish 
foreigners  to  come  among  them?  Which  iis  the  oldest  empire  in  the 
world?  11.  What  of  the  cities  of  China?  Manufactures?  Do  the 
people  understand  agriculture  ?  13.  Where  do  we  get  our  tea  ?  What 
is  the  population  of  China? 


Chap.  XXXIII. — Asia  continued, 

OSIOIK  OF  THB  ASAB8.      SIS.E  OF  UAHOHBT. 

1.  The  Arabs  are  descended  from  Isbmael,  a  son  of  Abra-* 
Lam.  It  was  foretold  of  him,  that  *'his  hand  should  be 
agaiust  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  him.''  In 
all  ages  this  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled  among  his  posterity; 
for  they  appear  to  have  been  enemies  to  the  rest  of  mankind, 
and  mankind  enemies  to  them. 

2.  Arabia  consists  of  several  separate  states  or  nations. 
The  whole  country  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Palestine, 
Mesopotamia,  &c  |  on  the  east  by  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
Gulf  of  Ormuz,  on  the  South  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  west 
by  the  Red  Sea. 

3.  The  Arabs  have  always  been  wanderiDg  tribes,  and 
have  dwelt  in  tents,  amid  the  trackless  deserts  which  cover  a 
large  portion  of  their  country.     Their  early  history  is  very 
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8.  Mahomet  was  now  not  only  a  pretended  prophet,  but  a 
real  kiug.  He  was  a  very  terrible  man,  ev«n  to  his  own 
followers ;  for,  whenever  he  was  angry,  a  vein  between  his 
eyebrows  used  to  swell,  and  turn  black.  This  gave  him  a 
grim  and  frigbtful  aspect. 

6.  His  power  continued  to  increase ;  but  he  died  suddenly 
at  the  age  of  sixty-three.  He  was  buried  at  Medina.  It  is 
said  that  his  cofiSn  may  be  seen  there  in  a  mosque  to  this  day, 
and  some  have  absurdly  believed  that  it  is  suspended  in  the 
air  by  a  loadstone.  Many  pilgrims  go  every  year  to  visit  the 
place. 

10.  The  religion  of  Mahomet  was  diffused  over  nearly  all 
Asia  and  AMca^  and  is  still  believed  by  many  millions  of 
people.  Its  precepts  are  contained  in  a  book  called  the 
Koran.  Mahomet  affirmed  that  the  angel  Gabriel  brought 
him  from  heaven  the  doctrines  contained  in  this  book. 

11.  But  after  his  death  his  followers  became  divided  as  to 
who  was  his  proper  successor ;  one  party,  which  now  live  in 
Turkey,  believe  that  the  Caliph  Omar  is  the  right  one,  and 
they  are  called  Snnees.  The  other  branch,  or  those  which 
live  in  Persia;,  believe  that  the  Caliph  All  is  the  right  suc- 
cessor, and  they  pay  reverence  to  his  tomb  at  Meshed  Ali, 
near  to  the  river  EuphratesL  They  are  called  Sheeahs,  and 
each  of  these  sects  hate  each  other  very  much. 

QnssTiOMB. — 1.  Prom  whom  are  the  Arabs  deioended  ?    What  was 

prophesied  of  Ishmael?    Has  the  prophecy  been  falfiDed?    %  Of 

;\   what  does  Arabia  consiat?    How  is  it  bonnded?    3.  How  have  the 
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Arabs  always  lived  ?  What  of  their  early  history  ?  When  and  where 
was  Mahomet  bom  ?  4.  Of  what  profession  was  Mahomet  ?  How  did 
he  live  before  he  was  forty  years  old?  5.  What  did  he  then  do? 
What  of  the  people  of  Mecca?  What  did  Mahomet  pretend?  6. 
Why  did  Mahomet  flee  to  Medina  ?  What  was  the  flight  of  Mahomet 
called  by  the  Arabs  ?  What  means  did  he  take  to  make  converts  in 
Medina?  7.  What  was  the  effect  of  this  conduct?  YHiat  victories 
did  Mahomet  win?  8.  Describe  Mahomet?  9.  When  did  he  die? 
Where  was  he  buried  ?  What  is  said  of  his  cofSn  ?  10.  Where  is  the 
religion  of  Mahomet  followed?  What  is  the  Koran?  What  did 
Mahomet  aflirm?  Where  is  Mecca?  Medina?  11.  Who  were 
Mahomet's  successors  ?  What  are  the  followers  of  Omar  called  ? 
What  are  the  believers  in  Ali  called,  and  where  was  he  buried  ? 


Chap.  XXXIV. — Asia  eontinv^ 

SEQUEL  OF  THE   HISTOBT  OF  THB  SASACEllS. 

1.  Those  of  the  Arabians  who  followed  Mahomet  were 
called  Saracens.  After  their  leader  s  death,  they  conquered 
the  whole  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  and  many  other  countries. 
The  capital  of  their  empire  was  the  city  of  Bagdad,  on  the 
river  Tigris,  which  I  have  already  mentioned. 

2.  One  of  the  successors  of  Mahomet,  which  I  have  men- 
tioned before,  was  Ali,  his  son-in-law.  He  was  opposed  by 
Ayesha,  Mahomet's  widow.  This  woman  was  suspected  of 
having  murdered  her  husband. 

3.  She  raised  an  army,  and  led  them  to  battle  against  Ali. 
Daring  the  conflict,  Ayesha  sat  in  a  sort  of  cage  or  litter,  on 
the  back  of  a  camel.     The  camel's  rein  was  held  by  one  of 
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her  soldiers ;  and  it  is  said  that  seventy  soldiers  were  killed, 
one  after  another,  while  holding  the  rein.  Finally  Ali  was 
victorious,  and  confirmed  his  sway  over  all  the  disciples  of 
Mahomet,  and  over  the  countries  which  they  had  won. 

4|.  The  Saracen  empire  was  thus  established.  The  kings 
were  called  caliphs.  They  reigned  at  Bagdad  for  the  space 
of  six  hundred  and  twenty  years.  One  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  them  was  Mahmud  of  Gazni.  He  was  a  great 
conqueror,  and  added  a  part  of  India  to  his  dominions. 

5.  A  poor  man  once  complained  to  Mahmud  of  Gazni  that 
a  soldier  had  turned  him  and  his  family  out  of  doors,  and  had 
kept  possession  of  his  house  all  night.  When  the  caliph, 
Mahmud  of  Gazni,  heard  this,  he  suspected  that  the  soldier 
was  his  own  sou.  "  If  he  ill  treats  you  again,  let  me  know," 
said  he. 

6.  Accordingly,  a  few  nights  afterwards,  the  poor  man  told 
the  caliph  that  the  same  soldier  had  turned  him  out  of  his 
house  again.  The  caliph  took  his  cimeter,  and  went  to  the 
house ;  but  before  entering,  he  caused  all  the  lights  to  be 
extinguished,  so  that  his  heart  might  not  be  softened  by  the 
sight  of  the  offender. 

7.  When  all  was  darkness,  he  entered  the  house,  and  sti*uck 
the  soldier  dead  with  his  cimeten  "Now  bring  a  light,*' 
cried  the  caliph.  His  attendants  did  so.  Mahmud  of  Gazni 
held  a  torch  over  the  bloody  corpse  of  the  soldier,  but  found 
that  his  suspicions  were  not  correct.  He  had  not  killed  his 
own  son  ! 
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8.  The  last  of  tlie  caliphs  was  named  Mostasem.  He  was 
so  proud  and  T^ain-glorioos  that  he  considered  his  subjects 
unworthy  to  behold  his  face.  He  therefore  neyer  appeared 
in  public  without  wearing  a  Teil  of  golden  tissue.  Whenever 
he  rode  through  the  streets,  thousands  would  flock  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  his  golden  yeiL 

9.  But  at  length  Hulaku,  chief  of  the  Tartars,  took  the  citj 
of  Bagdad.  He  stripped  off  the  golden  veil  of  the  calipb 
Mostasem,  and  put  him  alive  into  a  leathern  bag.  The  bag, 
with  the  poor  caliph  in  it,  was  dragged  hy  horses  through 
the  same  streets  where  he  had  formerly  ridden  in  triumph. 

10.  Thus  perished  the  caliph  Mostasem,  being  bruised  to 
death  on  the  pavements.  With  him  ended  the  empire  of  the 
Saracens,  in  the  year  1258  of  the  Christian  era, 

11.  But  the  termination  of  this  empire  did  not  put  an  end 
to  the  religion  of  Mahomet.  This  continued  to  flourish,  and 
finally  extended  over  nearly  all  the  countries  of  Asia  and 
Africa. 

QcEBTiovs.— 1.  Who  were  the  Saracens?  What  of  them?  What 
city  was  the  capital  of  their  empire?  2.  Who  was  AH?  Who 
opposed  him  ?  Who  was  Ayesha  ?  3.  Describe  the  conflict  between 
AH  and  Ayesha.  Who  was  rictorions  ?  4.  Who  were  the  caliphs  ? 
Where  did  they  reign  ?  What  of  Mahmnd  of  Gazni  ?  5.  Relate  the 
story  of  the  poor  man  and  Mahmnd  of  Gazni.  8.  Who  was  Mos- 
tasem ?  What  can  yon  say  of  him  ?  9.  How  did  he  die  f  10.  When 
did  the  empire  of  the  Saracens  end?  11.  What  of  the  religion  of 
Mahomet  ? 
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Chap.  XXXY. — Asia  continued^ 

ABOUT  8TSIA,  FHCBKIOIA,   AND  ASIA  MINOB. 

1.  I  WILL  now  give  you  a  short  account  of  Syria,  which 
lies  north  of  Palestine.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Asia 
Minor,  on  the  east  by  the  river  Euphrates  and  Arabia,  on  the 
south  by  Palestine  and  a  part  of  Arabia,  and  west  by  the 
Mediterranean  Sea. 

2.  Syria  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  The  people 
were  engaged  in  almost  constant  wars  with  the  Jews,  from 
the  time  of  David  nearly  to  the  time  of  Christ,  when  it 
became  a  Homan  ProTince. 

3.  At  this  period  its  capital  was  Antioch,  which  was  one 
of  the  most  splendid  cities  in  the  world.  This  was  the  native 
place  of  St.  Luke,  and  here  both  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  lived 
for  some  time.  Here,  too,  the  followers  of  Christ  were  first 
called  Christians. 

4.  Damascus,  another  city  of  Syria,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  miles  northward  of  Jerusalem,  appears  to  have 
been  known  ever  since  the  time  of  Abraham.  It  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and  here  St.  Paul  was  miraculously 
converted  to  the  Christian  faith. 

5.  This  city  was  famous  in  later  times  for  making  the  best 
swords,  sabres,  and  othqp  cutlery;  but  the  art  which  the 
people  once  possessed  is  now  lost.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
city  were  also  celebrated  for  manufacturing  beautiful  silkn,  to 
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which  the  name  of  damask  was  given,  from  the  place  where 
they  were  made. 

6.  Another  place  in  Syria  mentioned  in  the  Bible  was 
Tadmor,  sometimes  called  "  Tadmore  in  the  desert;"  this 
was  built  by  Solomon  for  the  convenience  of  his  traders  ;  it 
was  ten  miles  in  extent,  but  it  is  now  in  ruins.  The  splendid 
remains  of  this  place,  consisting  of  columns  and  other  things 
beautifully  sculptured  in  stone,  show  that  it  must  have  been 
a  rich  and  powerful  city.  In  modem  times  it  is  called 
Palmyra. 

7.  At  the  distance  of  thirty-seven  miles  north-west  of 
Damascus  are  the  remains  of  Balbec,  a  very  splendid  city  in 
the  time  of  the  apostles,  and  then  called  Heliopolis,  or  the 
City  of  the  Sun.  It  is  now  in  ruins,  and  contains  scarcely 
more  than  a  thousand  inhabitants. 

8.  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  Phoenice,  or  Phoenicia, 
which  lay  along  the  border  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  it 
contained  the  cities  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  Ptolemais,  and  other 
celebrated  places.  In  very  early  times,  the  Phoenicians  were 
famous  for  taking  the  lead  in  commerce,  navigation,  and  other 
arts.  They  were  then  an  independent  nation,  but  in  after 
times  their  country  became  a  province  of  Syria. 

9.  Syria  is  at  the  present  day  governed  by  the  Turks, 
and  like  every  other  country  under  their  sway,  is  stamped 
with  an  aspect  of  desolation  and  ^ecay.  The  term  Syria  is 
now  applied,  not  only  to  what  anciently  bore  that  name,  but 
to  Palestine  also. 
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10.  Asia  Minor,  or  Natolia,  as  it  is  now  called,  lies  at  the 
Borth-eastem  comer  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  :  it  is  a  kind 
of  peninsula,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Euxine  or  Black 
Sea ;  on  the  west  by  the  ^gean  Sea ;  and  on  the  east  by 
Syria^  Mesopotamia,  and  Armenia. 

11.  It  is  about  six  hundred  miles  in  length,  from  east  to 
west,  and  four  hundred  in  breadth.  It  is  at  present  under 
the  government  of  Turkey,  and  its  inhabitants  are  mostly 
believers  in  Mahomet.  The  chief  city  now  is  Smyrna,  to 
which  many  vessels  go  from  this  country,  and  briug  back 
figs,  dates,  and  other  things. 

12.  Asia  Minor  appeal's  to  have  been  settled  in  very  eai'ly 
times.  Several  kingdoms  have  arisen  and  flourished  here  at 
different  periods,  but  it  has  never  been  the  seat  of  any  great 
empire.  The  kingdom  of  Lydia,  in  Asia  Minor,  existed  as 
early  as  eight  hundred  years  before  Christ.  Ardys,  who 
reigned  six  hundred  and  ninety-seven  yeara  before  Christ, 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  its  earliest  kings. 

13.  The  last  king  of  Lydia  was  Croesus,  who  was  so  famous 
for  his  great  riches  that  to  this  day  we  say,  ''As  rich  as 
Croesus."  But,  in  spite  of  his  wealth,  he  was  conquered  by 
Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  548  B.C. 

14.  From  this  period,  Lydia,  with  a  gfeat  part  of  Asia 
Minor,  continued  subject  to  the  Persian  empire  till  the  time 
of  Alexander,  about  330  B.C.,  when  it  was  conquered  by 
that  fiimous  leader. 

15.  Three  hundred  years  before  Christ,  Pontus,  which  had 
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once  been  a  part  of  Lydia,  became  an  independent  conntiy. 
It  continaed  to  flourisb  for  many  years,  and  Mithridates 
YII.  successfully  maintained  a  war  with  the  Bomans  for  a 
long  time. 

1 6.  By  his  skill  and  courage  he  baffled  the  best  generals 
of  the  empire.  But  at  length,  in  the  year  64  B.C.,  he  was 
conquered,  and  his  kingdom,  with  the  rest  of  Asia  Minor, 
was  subjected  to  the  Roman  dominion. 

17.  Notwithstanding  the  wars  in  Asia  Minor,  the  country 
became  filled  with  people,  and  superb  cities  rose  up  in  various 
parts  of  it.  Ephesus,  situated  in  Lydia,  was  a  splendid  place, 
and  it  had  a  temple  so  magnificent  that  it  was  called  one  of 
the  seven  wonders  of  the  world. 

18.  This  temple  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  in 
building;  but  a  man  named  Erostratus,  wishing  to  make 
himself  remembered,  set  it  on  fire,  and  it  was  burnt  to  the 
ground. 

19.  There  were  also  many  other  fine  cities  in  Asia  Minor, 
several  of  which  are  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament 
Among  these  was  Tarsus,  the  birth-place  of  Paul ;  also  Per- 
gamos,  Thyatira,  Sardis,  Philadelphia,  and  Laodicea,  which 
are  spoken  of  in  the  book  of  Bevelation. 

20.  Through  *the  labours  of  Paul,  Barnabas,  Silas, 
Timothy,  Luke,  and  perhaps  others,  Christianity  was  early 
planted  in  nearly  all  the  divisions  of  Asia  Minor. 

Questions. — 1.  Where  was  Syria  situated  ?  How  was  it  bounded  ? 
2.  What  of  the  people  of  Syria?    3.  Capital  of  Syria  ?    What  great 
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eyents  took  place  at  Antioch?  4.  What  of  Damascns  ?  What  took 
place  there?  5.  What  was  Damascns  celebrated  for  in  ancient  times? 
6.  What  of  Tadmor?  7.  What  of  the  rains  of  Balbec?  8.  What  of 
Phoenicia?  What  did  it  contain?  What  of  the  Phoenicians?  9. 
What  of  Syria?  To  what  is  this  name  now  applied?  10.  Situation 
and  boundaries  of  Asia  Minor  ?  11.  Its  extent?  Government?  In- 
habitants? What  of  Smyrna?  12.  What  of  Asia  Minor  ?  What  of 
Lydia?  Ardys?  IS.  What  can  you  tell  of  Croesus?  WhatofLydia? 
By  whom  was  it  conquered  ?  15.  What  of  Pontus  ?  Mithridates  YII.  ? 
1 6.  By  whom  was  Mithridates  conquered  ?  17.  What  of  Ephesus ?  18. 
Temple  of  Diana  ?  How  was  it  destroyed  ?  19.  What  other  cities  were 
there  in  Asia  Minor?    20.  Who  planted  Christianity  in  Asia  Minor  ? 
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Chap.  XXXYI. — Asia  conHniied, 

A  BHIEV  TIBW  OF  BETESAL  NATIONS. 

1.  I  HAVE  now  related  the  history  of  the  most  celebrated 
countries  of  Asia.  But  there  are  several  other  territories, 
and  some  of  them  very  extensive,  of  which  I  can  say  only  a 
few  words  in  this  little  book. 

2.  In  ancient  times  the  Scythians  inhabited  the  northern 
parts  of  Asia.  They  were  a  warlike  and  savage  people,  and 
very  expert  with  the  bow  and  arrow.  Many  of  the  Asiatic 
and  European  kings  endeavoured  to  subdue  them,  but  were 
generally  defeated. 

3.  At  different  times,  vast  numbers  of  the  Scythians  used 
to  overrun  the  more  civilized  countries  that  lay  south  of 

1^    them.     A  tribe  of  Scythians  founded  the  powerful  empire  of 
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Parthia,  which  afterwards  extended  its  sway  over  Persia  and 
other  countries.  This  empire  began  in  the  year  250  B.C.  and 
continued  five  hundred  years. 

4.  In  more  modern  times,  the  regions  inhabited  by  the 
Scythians  have  been  called  Tartary.  The  people  are  not 
much  more  civilized  than  they  formerly  were.  More  than 
one  celebrated  conqueror  has  arisen  among  the  Tartars. 

5.  India,  which  we  call  the  East  Indies,  was  very  little 
known  to  the  people  who  lived  westward  of  it  in  ancient  times. 
Semiramis  iovaded  it,  and  likewise  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
several  other  conquerors.  The  Hindoos  of  the  present  day 
are  an  interesting  people,  but  addicted  to  idolatry. 

6.  India  consists  of  Hindostan,  and  of  an  extensive  region 
to  the  eastward  of  it.  Within  the  last  hundred  years,  the 
English  have  gained  great  power  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
They  made  war  against  the  native  rulers,  and  reduced  them 
to  subjection. 

7.  The  Turks,  or  Ottomans,  are  a  people  who  had  their 
origin  in  Asia.  But  as  they  have  been  settled  in  Europe 
during  several  centuries,  it  will  be  more  proper  and  con- 
venient to  speak  of  them  ia  the  history  of  that  quarter  of  the 
globe. 

8.  Japan  is  an  extensive  empire,  containing  twenty-six 
millions  of  inhabitants.  These  live  to  the  east  of  China, 
upon  several  islands,  of  which  Niphon  is  the  largest.  The 
people  live  crowded  together  in  large  cities,  and  resemble  the 
Chinese  in  their  religion,  manners,  and  customs. 
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9.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  ancient  nations  knew  anj 
thing  of  this  empire,  and  its  early  history  is  quite  unknown. 
It  has  probably  remained  with  little  change  for  thousands 
of  years.  Its  existence  was  first  ascertained  by  the  Euro- 
peans about  the  year  1400 ;  but,  as  strangers  have  only  re- 
cently been  permitted  to  reside  in  the  country,  our  knowledge 
of  it  is  only  limited.     The  people  are  idolaters. 

10.  There  are  several  other  kingdoms  of  Asia,  of  which 
the  history  is  little  known,  or  quite  uninteresting.  Among 
these  are  Slam,  Cochin  China,  Birman  empire,  Cabul, 
Beloochistan,  and  some  others.  Besides  these,  the  northern 
portions  of  Asia  are  occupied  by  various  tribes  of  Tartars, 
who  appear  to  have  wandered  over  these  regions  for  ages, 
leading  no  story  behind  them.  The  emperor  of  Kussia  rules 
over  these  vast  dominions. 

Questions.— 2.  What  of  the  Scythians?  Where  did  they  live? 
3.  What  of  Farthia  ?  4.  What  is  the  name  given  to  the  cunntries 
formerly  inhabited  by  the  Scythians,  Farthians,  &c.  ?  Do  the  Tartars 
remain  nearly  the  same  as  the  ancient  Scythians,  Farthians,  &c.  ? 
6.  What  of  India  or  Hindostan  ?  How  is  it  bounded  ?  Which  way  is 
it  from  China?  From  Fersia?  From  Falestine?  What  of  the 
English  in  Hindostan  ?  7.  What  of  the  Turks  or  Ottomans  ?  8.  What 
of  Japan  ?  Direction,  of  the  Japanese  isles  from  Hindostan  ?  Fersia  ? 
Falestine?  10.  What  other  nations  of  Asia  are  there,  of  which  the 
histoiy  is  little  known  ?    What  of  the  northern  portions  of  Asia  ? 
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Ohap.  XXXVIL — Asia  conUntied, 

RETISW  or  THB  HI8T0ST  07  ASIA. 

1.  Let  us  now  go  back  and  review  the  history  of  Asia.  In 
this  quarter  of  the  globe,  the  most  wonderful  events  in  the 
history  of  mankind  have  happened.  Here,  Adam  and  Eve 
were  created ;  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  all  the 
people  dwelt  who  lived  before  the  flood. 

2.  It  was  in  Asia  that  the  Ark  of  Noah  rested ;  and  here 
again  the  people  began  to  build  cities,  and  establish  nations. 
Here  the  first  great  empire  arose.  Here  the  Jewish  nation 
had  its  origin ;  and  nearly  all  the  events  related  in  the  Old 
Testament  took  place  here. 

3.  It  was  in  Asia  that  the  religion  which  teaches  us  that 
there  is  one  only  living  and  true  God  had  its  origin ;  and 
here  Jesus  Christ  appeared  to  establish  his  religion,  and  seal 
the  truth  of  revelation  with  his  blood. 

4.  It  was  in  Asia  that  Mahomet  commenced  and  estsi- 
blished  his  religion,  which  is  now  believed  by  more  than 
half  the  human  race.  Several  other  religions  had  their  origin 
in  Asia. 

5.  In  Asia  some  of  the  greatest  empires  have  existed,  of 
which  history  gives  us  any  account.  The  Assyrian  empire, 
as  I  have  before  said,  is  the  first  on  record.  This  was 
followed  by  the  Persian  empire,  which  seemed  to  swallow  up 
all  the  surrounding  nations.  China,  the  most  populous 
empire  on  the  globe,  has  endured  longer  than  any  other. 
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6.  The  Saracens,  who  extended  their  domiaion  over  many 
countries,  had  their  origin  in  Asia.  The  Turks,  who  haye 
reigned  over  Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  a 
part  of  £urope,  and  a  part  of  Africsi,  for  nearly  eight  hundred 
years,  had  their  origin  in  Asia, 

7.  There  is  one  portion  of  Asia  which  is,  perhaps,  more  full 
of  historical  interest  than  any  other  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
It  is  that  which  lies  between  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west, 
Armenia  on  the  north,  Persia  on  the  east,  and  Arabia  on  the 
south.  Here  is  the  spot  on  which  the  first  inhabitants  dwelt ; 
hero  was  the  place  where  the  first  nations  were  formed ;  here 
the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Bible  took  place ;  here  the  pro- 
phets dwelt ;  here  Jesus  Christ  lived,  preached,  and  died. 

8.  But  although  Asia  was  peopled  before  any  other  part 
of  the  world,  and  though  the  iu habitants  have  been  favourf  d 
by  miracles  and  the  presence  of  a  divine  teacher,  they  are 
far  behind  the  nations  of  Europe  and  America  in  the  know- 
ledge of  religion,  and  the  various  arts  which  make  life  com- 
fortable and  happy. 

9.  In  all  parts  of  Asia,  there  are  many  people  who  are  full 
of  superstition,  and  there  are  very  few  who  worship  God  in 
sincerity  and  truth.  Jesus  Christ  is  hardly  known  among 
the  four  hundred  millions  of  people  in  Asia ;  and  though 
some  of  the  rich  men,  kings,  and  princes,  live  in  gorgeous 
palaces  and  are  decked  with  gold  and  jewels,  yet  the  mass  of 
people  live  as  they  have  done  for  ages,  ignorant,  poor,  and 
degraded. 
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10.  The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  history  of  Asa 
is,  that  while  the  country  has  seen  many  roYolntions  and 
changes,  the  condition  of  the  people  remains  nearly  the  same. 
In  Europe,  and  in  the  United  States  of  America,  there  is 
a  constant  improvement :  eyery  year  brings  some  new  art, 
in yention,  or  institution  for  the  benefit  of  society. 

11.  But  in  Asia  it  is  not  so.  Whoever  is  king,  the  people 
are  but  slaves.  Education  makes  no  progress,  liberty  is  un- 
known, truth  is  little  valued,  virtue  is  not  prized,  and  that 
thing  which  we  call  comfort,  and  which  makes  our  homes  so 
dear  to  us,  is  not  to  be  found  in  this  vast  country,  so  fiivoored 
by  Providence,  and  so  richly  endowed  by  nature. 

12.  It  would  seem  that  the  real  difficulty  in  Asia  is,  that, 
while  they  are  destitute  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Gfospel,  they 
have  many  false  religions.  Mahometanism  prevaite  over  a 
great  part  of  this  portion  of  the  globe ;  and  it  is  remai^able 
that  no  country,  the  people  of  which  believe  in  this  false 
religion,  has  ever  been  happy  or  well  governed. 

13.  The  Hindoos  believe  in  Brahmanism,  which  teaches 
them  that  there  is  one  principal  deity,  called  Brahma,  and 
several  other  inferior  deities,  called  Vishnu,  Siva,  &c  They 
make  strange  images  of  these  and  worship  them.  The  priests 
are  called  Brahmins,  and  instruct  the  people  in  many  idle 
ceremonies  and  cruel  superstitions. 

14.  Besides  these  religions,  there  is  the  worship  of  the 
Grand  Lama,  to  whom  a  Temple  is  erected  in  Tartary.     The 
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Chinese  belieye  in  Boodh,  and  other  nations  believe  in  other 
deities. 

15.  Thus,  nearly  the  whole  of  Asia  is  involved  in  darkness 
as  to  the  character  of  Qod  and  the  destiny  of  man ;  and  thus 
we  see  that  the  conduct  of  mankind  is  such  as  might  be 
expected  where  ignorance  and  error  prevaiL 

Questions. — 1,  2,  S,  4.  What  remarkable  events  have  occurred  in 
Asia?  5.  Which  is  the  first  empire  recorded  in  history?  What  of 
the  Persian  empire  ?  What  of  China  ?  6.  What  of  the  Saracens  ? 
What  of  the  Tarks  ?  7.  What  portion  of  Asia  is  the  most  interesting; 
on  the  globe?    Why  is  this  portion  of  country  thus  interesting? 

8.  How  has  Asia  been  particularly  favoured  ?  In  what  respects  are 
the  inhabitants  of  Asia  behind  those   of  Europe  and  America? 

9.  What  is  the  state  of  the  people  in  Asia  ?  10.  What  is  remarkable 
in  the  History  of  Asia  ?  What  is  said  of  this  country  and  of  Europe  ? 
11.  How  does  Asia  differ  from  Europe  and  America?  12.  What  is 
the  condition  of  Asia  ?  What  of  Mahometanism?  What  is  a  remark- 
able act?  13.  In  what  religion  do  the  Hindoos  believe  ?  What  does 
Brahmanism  teach?  What  of  the  Brahmins?  14.  Where  is  the 
temple  of  the  Grand  Lama?  In  what  deity  do  the  Chinese  believe? 
What  of  other  nations  ?  15.  In  what  error  is  nearly  the  whole  of 
Asia  involved?  What  do  we  see  as  respects  the  conduct  of  mankind} 

It  might  be  weU  for  the  teacher  now  to  require  the  pupil  to  go  over  the 
hUtory  of  Asia  a  eecond  time^  or  at  least  to  go  back  and  §ee  that  he  ie  abU 
to  answer  the  moit  material  questions  of  the  preceding  chapters. 
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Chap.  XXXV  111. — ^Asia  continued, 

OHBOlfOLOOT  OF  ASIA. 

1.  CHBONOLoaT  is  a  record  of  the  dates  when,  historical 
ereats  happened.  By  studying  chronology,  you  therefore 
loam  the  time  at  which  the  creation  took  place,  when  Abra- 
ham went  from  Chaldea  to  Canaan,  when  Christ  was  bom, 
and  other  things. 

2.  Kow,  in  order  to  have  a  clear  view  of  the  progress  of 
history,  it  is  very  important  to  place  before  us  a  table  of 
chronology ;  and  if  we  wish  to  remember  history  for  a  long 
time,  it  is  well  to  fix  this  table  in  the  memory. 

3.  I  will  now  give  you  a  brief  view  of  the  chronology  of 
Asia*  By  this  you  will  notice  some  curious  things.  You 
will  see  that  Solomon  and  Chaus  of  China  lived  at  the  same 
time :  that  Solomon  began  the  temple  exactly  three  thousand 
years  after  the  creation,  &c. 

Befor* 
ClttUt 

Creatioa  of  the  world  •        .        . 4004 

Deluge 2348 

Confasion  of  tongues 2247 

Ashur  founds  the  empire  of  Assyria 2229 

Ninyas,  King  of  Assyria,  began  to  reign       •        •        .        •  2OO0 

Abraham  bom 1996 

Abraham  sets  out  from  Chaldea  to  go  to  Canaan .        .        .  1921 

Jacob  remoyes  with  his  family  to  Egypt       •        •        •        .  1705 

Death  of  Jacob 1689 

Death  of  Joseph  •        • 1635 

Moses  bom •        •        •        •        •  1571 

Departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt         •        •        •        •  1491 
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Deaih  of  Moses      • 1447 

Death  of  Joshaa 1426 

8aiil  proclaimed  king  of  Israel 1100 

King  David  bom 1085 

SolomoD  began  to  reign 1015 

Temple  of  Solomon  built 1004 

Chans,  emperor  of  China,  began  to  reign      ....  1000 

Death  of  Sardaoapalna  ••••••..  820 

Jonah  the  prophet  sent  to  preach  to  the  Ninevites        •        .  806 

Ard jsns,  first  king  of  Lydia,  in  Asia  Minor  .        .        •        .  797 
Shalmaneser  conquered  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  carried  the 

diief  inhabitants  into  captivit/        •        .        •        •        .  721 

Isdigertes  made  king  of  Persia 630 

Jews  carried  captive  into  Babylon         .        .        .        *        .  606 

Ljdia  conquered  by  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia     ....  548 

Assyrian  empire  overthrown 538 

Jews  return  from  Babylon      •        .        .       ^        .        .        .  536 

Persian  empire  established  hj  Cyrus  the  Great      .        .        .  536 

Death  of  Cyrus 529 

Cambyses  succeeds  his  father  Cyrus 529 

Darius  began  to  reign 522 

Xerxes  defeats  Leonidas  at  Thermopyls       ....  480 

Death  of  Zerzes 465 

Alexander  invades  Persia      •       «        •       «       •        •       •  330 

Kingdom  of  Syria  founded  by  Seleucus          .        •       ,        .  812 

Pontns  becomes  independent  under  Mithridates  IL       .       •  800 

Empire  of  Parthia  founded 250 

Artaxares  made  king  of  Persia      .,..••  230 
Jndas  MaccabsBus  drives  the  Syrians  out  of  the  Jewish  kingdom    166 

Chaog,  emperor  of  China 67 

Pontns,  with  other  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  conquered  by  the  Bomans    64 

Syria  and  Canaan  conquered  by  the  Bomans        •        .        •     ^  61 

Herod,  king  of  the  Jews 87 

Vati«  emperor  of  China          • .      • 83 
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Jetai  Chrif  t  was  born  4004  yean  after  the  creation ;  this  period  is 
called  the  Christian  era.  It  is  the  custom  in  ail  Clirisfiian  countries  to 
date  from  the  birth  of  Christ.  b.o.  means  before  Christ ;  a.o.  means 
after  Christ;  a.d.  stands  for  Anno  Domini,  that  is,  in  the  jear  of  onr 
Lord.  Thus  we  saj  a.d.  1864,  by  which  we  mean  in  the  year  of  onr 
Lord,  or  from  the  birth  of  Christ,  1864  years. 


B.a 

0 

33 

<i 

70 

570 

622 


Jesns  Christ  bom         • 

Christ  ccncifled 

Panl  arrives  at  Rome   •  .  ' 

Destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titos 

Birth  of  Mahomet 

Hahomet  obliged  to  fly  from  his  enemies     .... 

This  is  called  the  Hegira,  and  is  the  era  from  which  the  Turks  date, 
as  we  do  f^om  the  birth  of  Christ 

Death  of  Mahomet 639 

Saracen  empire  established 638 

Bagdad,  the  seat  of  the  caliphs,  founded       .        *        .        .  672 

Chosroes  the  Great,  king  of  Persia,  began  to  reign        .        .  660 

Si-gu-en,  emperor  of  China,  began  to  reign  ....  617 

Chwang-tsong  ascended  the  throne  of  China        .        .        .  1037 

Genghis  Khan  invaded  China 1209 

Saracen  empire  overturned  by  the  Turks      ....  1258 

Japan  discovered  by  Europeans            1400 

Shah  Abbas  ascended  the  throne  of  Persia   .                ,        .  1589 

Shah  Husseyn  ascended  the  throne  of  Persia               .        .  1694 

Kouli  Khan  made  king  of  Persia 1730 

Yong-tchingcame  to  the  throne  of  China     .        .        .        .  1737 

Taou-kwang  ascended  the  throne  of  China           •        .        .  1820 

War  between  China  and  England 1840 

Canton  and  other  Cities  taken  by  the  English      .        .        .  1840 

Peace.    The  Chinese  to  pay  twenty-one  millions  of  dollars  .  1841 

Holy  Scriptures  presented  to  king  of  Persia          .        .  1848 

Emperor  of  China  legalises  the  importation  of  Opium  .  1852 

Japan  visited  by  eight  French  ships 1852 
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A.D. 
Abdication  of  the  king  of  Ava •        1853 

Bangoon  destroyed  hj  "Fm 1853 

Kankin  and  Amoy  taken  bj  Chinese  Insurgents  .        .        .  1853 

Proclamation  of  Peace  with  Bormah    •        .        •        •        .  1853 

Terrible  Earthquakes  in  Japan 1854 

Brnssa  destroyed  by  an  Earthquake 1855 

Canton  bombarded  by  British  Elect 185C 

Victory  over  Persians  by  General  Outram    •        .        •        •  '     1856 

Peace  between  Great  Britain  and  Persia       ....  1856 

Commissioner  Yeh  taken  prisoner  at  Canton        .        .        .  1857 

Ports  on  the  Peiho  riyer  captured  by  English  and  French    .  1858 

Treaty  of  Tietsin  between  Great  Britain  and  China     .        .  1858 

Treaty  with  Emperor  of  Japan  at  Jeddo      ....  1858 

English  and  Erench  send  a  new  Expedition  to  China   .        .  1860 

Peace  with  China 1860 

QuEBTioKS. — 1.  What  is  chronology?  Its  use?  2.  What  benefit  can 
we  gain  by  placing  before  us  a  chronological  table  ?  What  is  the 
advantage  of  fixing  a  chronological  table  in  the  memory?  8.  What 
curious  things  do  we  learn  from  a  chronological  yiew  of  Asia  ? 

N.B, — The  teacher  may  now  proceed  to  ask  sucA  questions  as  he  deems 
proper  J  in  regcerd  to  the  several  events  noticed  m  the  table:  it  may  he  well 
to  turn  to  the  pages  wheHre  the  details  are  given  respecting  the  events,  and 
interrogate  the  pupil  upon  (hem, 

Qfiestions  like  the  following  mag  he  useful:  How  long  from  the  birth  of 
Abraham  to  that  of  Moses  t  *Fromthatof  Moses  to  tl»at  of  David  f  From 
the  beginning  to  (Ae  end  of  the  Saracen  empire?  ffc. 
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Chap.  XXXIX.— Africa. 

ABOUT  THB  OBOORAPHT  OV  AFBIOA.      THB  INHABITAMTS. 

1.  Africa  is  one  of  tHe  six  parts  of  the  globe.     It  is  an 
immense  extent  of  conntry,  and  includes  nearly  one-fourth    ^ 
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of  all  the  land  on  the  earth.  It  is  separated  from  Europe  by 
the  Mediterranean,  and  frt>m  America  bj  the  Atlantic  Ocean ; 
the  nearest  part  to  America  is  about  three  thousand  miles 
from  New  York  or  Boston,  but  at  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  it 
approaches  very  near  to  Europe. 

2.  It  is  divided  from  Asia  by  the  Bed  Sea.  It  is,  how- 
eveF,  attached  to  Asia  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  called  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez. 

3.  Africa  is  less  known  than  any  other  portion  of  the  globe. 
Many  parts  of  the  interior  have  never  been  visited  by  Euro- 
peans ;  for  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  negroes,  of 
which  there  are  many  tribes.  Some  of  these  are  intelligent, 
and  live  tolerably  well,  but  the  greater  part  are  either  in  a 
savage  or  a  barbarous  state. 

4.  The  climate  being  warm  they  need  little  shelter  or 
clothing.  Their  houses  are  therefore  poor  huts,  or  slight 
tenements  made  of  leaves  or  branches  of  trees.  Their  dress 
is  often  but  a  single  piece  of  cloth  tied  around  the  waist. 
They  are,  however,  a  cheerful  race,  and  spend  much  of  their 
time  in  various  amusements. 

5.  Beside  the  negroes,  there  are  several  other  races  of 
Africans.  The  inhabitants  from  Egypt  to  Abyssinia  appear 
to  consist  of  the  original  Eigyptian  people,  mixed  with  Turks, 
Arabs,  and  others.  The  people  of  the  Barbary  states  are  the 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Carthaginians,  mingled  with  the 
Saracens  who  conquered  the  country,  together  with  Turks 
and  Arabs.  <- 
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6.  The  immense  desert  of  Sabara,  with  all  tlie  adjacent 
regions,  appears  to  be  occupied  by  wandering  tribes  of  Arabs, 
who  move  from  place  to  place  witb  their  horses  and  cam  eh. 
like 'the  people  of  Arabia,  for  pasturage  or  plunder. 

7.  Africa  may  be  considered  as,  on  the  whole,  the  least 
civilized  portion  of  the  earth.     The  people  are  mostly  Maho- 
metans, and  one  half  of  them  are  nearly  in  a  savage  state 
The  rest  are  in  a  barbarous  condition. 

8.  The  central  parts  of  Africa  abound  in  wild  animals, 
such  as  lions,  panthers,  leopards,  elephants,  rhinoceroses, 
zebras,  and  quaggas.  The  woods  are  filled  with  chattering 
monkeys,  the  thickets  are  infested  with  monstrous  serpents, 
ostriches  roam  over  the  deserts,  various  kinds  of  antelopes  and 
deer  in  vast  herds  graze  upon  the  plains,  hippopotami  are 
Been  in  the  lakes  and  rivers,  and  crocodiles  abound  in  the 
stagnant  water&  Wild  birds  of  every  hue  meet  the  eye  of 
the  traveller  in  nearly  all  the  parts  of  the  country. 

Questions. — How  is  Africa  bounded  on  tbe  north?  East?  South? 
West?  What  is  the  most  southern  point?  The  most  eastern?  The 
most  western?  The  most  northern?  In  what  part  is  Egypt?  Barbanr 
states?  Desert  of  Sahara?  Which  way  does  the  Nile  run?  Into  what 
does  it  ran?  1.  What  of  Africa?  How  is  it  separated  from  Europe 
and  America?  How  far  is  the  nearest  point  from  New  York  or  Boston  ? 

2.  How  is  it  divided  from  Asia?    What  neck  of  land  joins  it  to  Asia? 

3.  Is  Africa  well  known?  What  of  the  inhabitants?  4.  What  of  the 
climate?  Houses?  Dress?  What  of  the  negroes?  5.  What  of  other 
races?  Describe  them?  7.  How  may  Africa  be  considered?  State 
of  the  people?    8.  What  of  animals  in  Central  Africa? 
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Chap.  XL. — ^Africa  corUinued. 

XAULT  80TXBBX0NS  OT  BOTFT. 

1.  The  natiTea  of  AMca  are  supposed  to  be  descended  from 
Koah*s  son  Ham,  who  went  thither  and  settled  in  Egypt  after 
the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  this  country  being  near 
the  land  of  Shinar.  The  kingdom  of  Egypt  is  very  ancient, 
and  was  founded  by  Menes,  one  of  the  children  of  Ham. 
2118  B.C.     In  the  Bible  he  is  called  Misraim. 

2.  Egypt  is  bounded  north  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  east 
by  the  Ked  Sea,  south  by  Kubia,  and  west  by  the  desert. 
The  ITile  runs  through  the  midst  of  Egypt  from  the  south  to 
the  north.  This  river  overflows  once  a  year,  and  thus  ferti- 
lizes the  country,  for  it  very  seldom  rains  in  Egypt. 

3.  Menes,  or  Misraim,  the  first  king  of  Egypt,  turned  aside 
the  Nile  from  its  original  channel,  and ^  built  the  city  of 
Memphis  where  the  river  had  formerly  flowed.  He  was  so 
great  a  monarch  that  the  people  worship2)ed  him  as  a  god 
after  his  death. 

4.  The  history  of  Egypt  is  very  obscure  during  a  consi- 
derable time  afber  the  reign  of  Menes.  From  the  year  2084 
to  the  year  1825  before  the  Christian  era,  it  was  governed 
by  rulers  who  led  the  lives  of  shepherds,  and  were  therefore 
called  shepherd  kings.  These  kings  were  afterwards  driven 
from  Egypt.  An  Ethiopian  woman  named  Nitocris,  became 
queen  of  this  country  in  the  year  1678  before  the  Christian   ^ 
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era.     Her  brother  had  been  murdered  by  the  Egyptians,  and 
she  resolved  to  avenge  him. 

6.  For  this  purpose  queen  Nitocris  built  a  palace  under 
ground,  and  invited  the  murderers  of  her  brother  to  a  ban- 
quet. The  subterranean  hall  where  the  banquet  was  prepared 
was  brilliantly  illuminated  with  torches.  The  guests  were 
the  principal  men  in  the  kingdom. 

6.  The  scene  was  magnificent  as  they  sat  feasting  along 
the  table.  But  suddenly  a  rushing  and  roaring  sound  was 
heard  overhead,  and  a  deluge  of  water  burst  into  the  hall. 
Queen  Kitocris  had  caused  a  river  to  flow  through  a  secret 
passage,  and  it  extinguished  the  torches,  and  drowned  all  the 
company  at  the  banquet. 

7.  The  most  renowned  monarch  that  ever  reigned  over 
l^^ypt  was  Sesostris.  ^  The  date  of  his  reign  is  not  precisely 
known ;  but  there  is  a  carving  in  stone,  lately  found  in 
Egypt  among  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  which  is  more 
than  three  thousand  years  old,  and  supposed  to  be  a  portrait 
of  him.  It  is  doubtless  the  oldest  portrait  in  existence. 
This  king  formed  the  design  of  conquering  the  world,  and  set 
out  from  Egypt  with  more  than  half  a  million  of  foot 
soldiers,  twenty-four  thousand  horsemen,  and  twenty-seven 
thousand  armed  chariots. 

8.  His  ambitious  projects  were  partially  successful  He 
made  great  conquests,  and  wherever  he  went  he  caused 
marble  pillars  to  be  erected,  and  inscriptions  to  be  engraved 
on  them,  so  that  future  ages  might  not  forget  his  renown.  j 
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9.  The  following  was  the  inscription  on  most  of  the  pil- 
lars:— Sesostbis,  kino  of  kings,  has  oonqxterxd  this 
TERRITOBT  BT  HIS  ARMS.  But  the  marble  pillars  have  long 
ago  cmmbled  into  dnst,  or  been  buried  nnder  the  earth ;  and 
the  history  of  Sesostris  is  so  obsoore,  that  some  writers  hare 
even  doubted  whether  he  ever  made  anj  conquests  at  all 

10.  But  other  writers  assure  us  that  he  returned  to  Egypt 
after  his  wars,  bringing  with  him  a  multitude  of  captives, 
and  long  trains  of  camels  laden  with  treasure,  and  that  he 
then  built  magnificent  temples,  and  constructed  canals  and 
causeways. 

11.  When  Sesostris  went  to  worship  in  the  temple,  he  rode 
in  a  chariot  which  was  drawn  by  captive  kings.  They  were 
harnessed  like  horses,  four  abreast ;  and  their  royal  robes 
trailed  in  the  dust  as  they  tugged  the  heavy  chariot  along. 
But  at  length  the  proud  Sesostris  grew  old  and  blind.  He 
could  no  longer  look  around  him  and  see  captive  kings 
drawing  his  chariot^  or  kneeling  at  his  footstooL  He  then 
became  utterly  miserable,  and  committed  suicide. 

Questions. — 1 .  From  whom  are  the  natives  of  Africa  descended  ? 
By  whom  and  when  was  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  founded?  What  of 
Menes?  2.  Howls  Egypt  bounded?  What  of  the  Nile?  Does  it 
often  rain  in  Egypt  ?  3.  Where  and  by  whom  was  Memphis  built  ? 
What  was  thought  of  Menes?  4.  What  of  the  history  of  Egypt? 
What  of  the  shepherd  kings  ?  What  of  Nitocris  ?  5.  How  did  she 
revenge  her  brother's  death?  7.  What  can  you  tell  of  Sesostris? 
What  of  his  army  ?  9.  What  inscription  was  engraved  on  the  marble 
pillars  raised  by  Sesostris ?    Are  the  pillars  still  standing?    What  do 
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some  writers  donbt?    10.  What  do  others  saj?    11.  How  was  the 
chariot  of  Sesostris  drawn  ?    What  was  the  fate  of  this  despotic  king  ? 


Chap.  XLI. — Afbica  continued, 

aOTFTIAlC  ABCHITBCTURB  AND   80ULPTUBB. 

1.  Ths  ancient  history  of  Egypt  is  so  obscure,  and  yet  so 
full  of  wonderful  tales,  that  we  might  doubt  it  altogether, 
aad  beUeye  it  but  the  marvellous  invention  of  fanciful  story- 
tellers, were  it  not  for  the  vast  ruins  and  stupendous  monu- 
ments still  to  be  found  in  diiferent  parts  of  the  country. 
These  show  that  many  ages  since,  between  three  and  four 
thousand  years  ago,  this  country  was  filled  with  millions  of 
people^  and  that  there  were  cities  here  of  the  most  wonderful 
magnificence. 

2.  Thebes  appears  to  have  been  more  magnificent  than  any 
other  city  either  in  ancient  or  modem  times.  It  was  called 
the  city  of  a  hundred  gates;  and  such  was  the  immense 
population,  that  through  each  of  these  gates,  in  time  of  war, 
marched  two  hundred  armed  chariots,  and  two  thousand 
soldiers. 

3.  Thebes  was  ruined  in  the  time  of  Cambyses^  king  of 
Persia^  who  lived  about  twenty-four  hundred  years  ago.  Yet 
the  remains  of  the  city  are  stUl  visible,  scattered  over  a  space 
of  twenty-seven  miles  on  each  side  of  the  Nile,  ^me  of  the 
pillars  of  the  temple  are  eleven  feet  in  diameter. 
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4.  One  of  the  Egyptian  kings  caused  his  subjecte  to  dig  a 
great  lake  fortj-five  miles  in  circamference,  and  very  deep. 
Another  king  constmcted  a  labyrintk  of  marble  containing 
three  thousand  chambers,  fifteen  hundred  feet  of  which  were 
under  ground. 

5.  In  the  upper  chambers  of  this  labyrinth  were  kept 
the  sacred  crocodiles  and  all  the  other  animals  which  the 
Egyptians  worshipped.  In  the  subteri'anean  chambers  lay 
the  dead  kings  of  Egypt. 

6.  The  catacombs  are  likewise  very  wonderful.  They  are 
galleries  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and  extend  a  great  way 
beneath  the  ground.  The  dead  bodies  of  persons  who  died 
thousands  of  years  ago  are  found  in  these  catacombs,  and 
they  are  nearly  as  well  preserved  now  as  when  they  were 
first  buried.  These  are  called  mummies ;  and  some,  supposed 
to  be  three  thousand  years  old,  have  been  brought  to  this 
country. 

7.  Every  body  has  heard  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt.  These 
immense  edifices  are  still  standing  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 
The  largest  is  five  hundred  feet  high,  and  covers  eleven  acres 
of  ground. 

8.  The  pyramids  are  so  old  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
when  they  were  erected  or  by  whom.  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt  intended  theiti  as  their 
sepulchres,  thinking  that  thus  they  should  be  famous  for 
ever.     But,  though  the  pyramids  have  not  decayed,  the  names 
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9.  On  a  plain  near  Thebes  are  two  enormous  stone  statues, 
something  like  a  man  and  woman.  These  are  fifty  feet  high. 
ITo  one  can  look  upon  them  but  with  wonder. 

10.  The  sphjnz  is  one  of  the  most  curious  among  the 
Egyptian  antiquities.  It  was  originally  the  gigantic  head  of 
a  woman  on  the  body  of  a  lion ;  but  the  lower  part  is  now 
buried  in  the  sand.  The  part  which  remains  above  groxmd 
is  the  head  and  neck.  These  are  twenty-seven  feet  high,  and 
are  made  of  solid  rock.  At  a  distance  it  looks  as  if  a  great 
flat-nosed  woman  were  rising  out  of  the  sand. 

1 1.  The  ruins  of  Luxor,  near  ancient  Thebes,  are  so  grand 
as  to  strike  the  beholder  with  awe.  The  remains  of  one 
of  the  temples  are  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  relics  of 
antiquity. 

12.  At  the  time  when  they  constructed  these  marvellous 
works,  the  ancient  Egyptians  possessed  more  learning  and 
science  than  any  other  people.  Their  superior  knowledge 
caused  them  to  be  looked  upon  as  magicians  by  the  people  of 
other  countries. 

13.  Still  the  Egyptians  had  many  absurd  superstitions. 

Their  chief  deity  was  Isis,  and  another  was  Osiris  her  husband. 

Of  these  they  made  strange  images,  and  worshipped  them. 

Isis  was  greatly  reverenced,  and  the  people  dedicated  many 

splendid  temples  to  her  worship. 

• 

Questions. — 1 .  What  of  the  ancient  history  of  Egypt  ?  What  of  rains 

and  monuments?   What  do  they  proye?   What  of  Thebes?  Itspopula- 

^     tton?    3.  Who  destroyed  Thebes?    Remains?    Pillars?    4.  Describe 
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the  works  of  some  of  the  kings.  What  of  the  labyrinth?  5.  What  were 
kept  in  the  labjrinth  ?  6.  Describe  the  catacombs.  What  are  mnm- 
mies?  8.  What  of  the  pyramids?  What  was  probably  the  canse  of  their 
erection?  9.  What  ofstatnes  near  Thebes?  Describe  the  sphynx. 
11.  What  of  the  rains  of  Lnxor?  IS.  What  of  the  Egyptians  at  the 
time  we  are  speaking  of?  How  were  they  looked  upon  by  people  or 
other  countries  ?  13.  What  of  the  superstitions  of  the  Egyptians  ? 
Isis  and  Osiris  ? 
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Chap.  XLIL — Atbica.  continued. 

THE  FTOLEMUBS  AXD  QUBSBT  OLBOPATBA.. 

1 .  In  Uie  histoiy  of  the  Jews  I  hare  told  of  their  bondage 
in  Egypty  and  of  their  minumlons  escape.  A  long  while  after- 
wards, an  Egyptian  king  named  Shishak  took  Jerosalem,  and 
robbed  Solomon's  temple  of  its  treasures. 

2.  A  yeiy  &mona  king  of  Egypt  was  named  Amenophia. 
He  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  Memnon,  in  honour  of 
whom  a  temple  with  a  gigantic  statue  was  erected,  of  which 
some  remains  are  still  to  be  seenat  Thebes.  This  statue  was 
said  to  utter  a  joyful  sound  at  sunrise,  and  a  mournful  sound 
when  the  sun  set  Some  modem  travellers  imagine  that  they 
have  heard  it. 

3.  In  the  year  025  before  the  Christian  era,  Egypt  was 
conquered  by  Cambyses,  king  of  Persia.  He  compelled 
Psammenitus,  who  was  then  king  of  Egypt,  to  drink  bulls, 
blood.     It  operated  as  a  poison,  and  caused  his  death. 

^  Three  hundred  and  thirty- two  years  before  the  Chria- 
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tiazx  era,  Egypt  waa  conquered  by  Alexander  the  Oreat,  king 
of  Maoedoo.  Here  he  built  a  famous  city,  called  Alexandria, 
which  was  for  many  centuries  one  of  the  most  splendid  places 
in  the  world.  Bat  the  ancient  city  is  in  ruins,  and  modem 
Alexandria  is  &x  inferior  to  it. 

6.  Alexander  was  buried  at  Alexandria,  and  his  famous 
city  is  still  the  second  city  in  Egypt,  and  the  principal  place 
of  commerce. 

6.  Alexander  appointed  Ptolemy,  one  of  his  generals,  to 
be  ruler  of  the  country.  From  Ptolemy  were  descended  a 
race  of  kings,  all  of  whom  were  likewise  called  Ptolemy. 
They  reigned  over  Egypt  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  yeani. 
The  last  of  these  kings  was  Ptolemy  Dionysius,  whose  own 
wife  made  war  against  him.  A  battle  was  fought,  in  which 
Ptolemy  Dionysius  was  defeated.  He  attempted  to  escape, 
but  wsa  drowned  in  the  Nile.  His  wife,  whose  name  was 
Cleopatra,  then  became  sole  ruler  of  ilgypt. 

7.  She  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  that  ever 
liTedy  and  her  talents  and  accomplishments  were  equal  to 
her  personal  beauty.  But  she  was  very  wicked.  Among 
other  horrid  crimes,  Cleopatra  poisoned  her  brother,  who 
was  only  eleven  year&  old.  Yet,  though  all  the  world  knew 
what  an  abandoned  wretch  she  was,  the  greatest  heroes 
could  not  or  would  not  resist  the  enticements  of  her 
beauty. 

8.  When  Mark  Antony,  a  Boman  general,  had  defeated 
k       Brutus  and  Cassius  at  Philippi,  in  Oreece,  he  summoned 
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Cleopatra  to  oome  to  Oilieia^  on  tlie  noitli-eaBtem  coast  of 
tho  MediterraaeaiL  He  intended  to  punish  her  for  having 
aaaiited  Brntna. 

9.  As  Boon  aa  Cleopatra  reoeived  the  sonunona,  ahe  has- 
tened to  obey.  She  went  on  board  a  splendid  TeAel,  irhidi 
was  lichlj  adorned  with  gold.  The  sails  were  made  of  the 
oosUiest  silk.  Instead  of  rongh  sonbnmt  ssilors^  the.  crew 
consisted  of  lovelj  girls,  who  rowed  with  silver  oara;  and 
their  strokes  kepi  time  to  melodious  mosia 

10.  Qneen  Cleopatra  reclined  on  the  deck,  beneath  a 
silken  awning.  In  this  manner  she  went  gliding  along  the 
river  Cjdnns.  Her  vessel  was  so  magnificent^  and  she  her- 
self so  lovely,  that  the  whole  spectacle  appeared  like  a 
vision. 

1 1.  Mark  Antony  was  first  warned  of  her  i^proach  bj  the 
smell  of  deliciona  perfumes,  which  the  wind  wafted  from  the 
silken  sails  of  the  vesseL  He  next  heard  the  distant  strains 
of  music,  and  saw  the  gleaming  of  the  silver  oars. 

12.  But  when  he  beheld  the  beauty  of  the  Egyptian 
qneen,  he  thought  of  nothing  else.  Till  Mark  Antony  met 
Cleopatra,  he  had  been  an  ambitious  man  and  a  valiant 
warrior.  But  from  that  day  forward  he  was  nothiog  but 
her  slave. 

13.  Owing  to  Cleopatra's  misconduct  and  his  own,  Antony 
was  defeated  by  Octavius,  another  Boman  general,  at  Actinm, 
in  Greece.  He  then  killed  himself  by  falling  on  his  sword. 
Cleopatra  knew  that  if  Octavius  took  her  alive,  he  would 
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cany  her  to  Kome,  and  expose  her  to  the  derision  of  the 
popnlaoe. 

14.  She  resolved  not  to  endure  this  ignominy.  Now,  in 
Egypt  there  was  a  venomous  reptile,  called  an  asp,  the  bite  of 
which  is  mortal,  but  not  painful.  Cleopatra  applied  one  of 
these  reptiles  to  her  bosom.  In  a  little  while  her  body  grew 
benumbed,  and  her  heart  ceased  to  beat ;  and  thus  died  the 
beautiful  and  wicked  queen  of  Egypt.  This  event  occurred 
thirty  years  before  Christ; 

15.  The  story  of  Queen  Cleopatra  is  very  instructive.  It 
shows  that  a  person  on  whom  Heaven  has  bestowed  the 
richest  gifts  may  use  them  to  cause  mischief  and  misery  to 
all  around. 

QuBSTiONS. — 1.  Who  was  Shishak  ?  What  did  he  do  ?  2.  Who  was 
Amenophis  ?  What  of  the  statne  of  Memnon  ?  3.  When  and  hy 
whom  was  Egypt  conquered?  Fate  of  Fsammenitns?  4.  When  did 
Alexander  conquer  Egypt?  6.  What  of  Ptolemy  and  his  descen- 
dants? How  long  did  they  reign  in  Egypt?  Who  was  Ptolemy 
Dionysius?  His  wife?  7.  What  of  Cleopatra?  What  cruelty  did 
she  commit?  What  made  Cleopatra  irresistihle  ?  8.  Who  was  Mark 
Antony  ?  Why  did  he  wish  to  punish  Cleopatra  ?  Give  an  account 
of  the  arrival  of  Cleopatra  at  Cilicia.  12.  What  was  the  character  of 
Antony  till  he  met  Cleopatra?  13.  Where  was  Antony  defeated? 
Who  was  Octay  ius  ?  Fate  of  Antony  ?  Why  did  Cleopatra  determine 
to  kill  herself?  14  What  caused  her  death?  How  long  was  this 
before  Christ? 
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Chap.  XT.TTT. — Afbiga  contmuecL 

SBQUBI.  Off  THB  BGTPHAM  HISIOKT. 

L  After  the  death  of  deopatoi,  Egypt  became  a  prorineo 
of  tiie  Boman  empire ;  and  it  continued  to  belcMig  to  tfaa% 
and  the  portion  of  it  called  the  Eastern  empire,  till  the  year 
640,  after  the  Christian  era.  It  was  then  conqnoed  hy  the 
Saracens.  It  remaiaed  under  their  government  upwards  of 
six  oentories. 

2.  The  Saracen  soyereigns  were  dethroned  bj  the  Mame- 
Inkes^  whom  they  had  trained  np  to  be  their  goardsw  The 
Mamelukes  ruled  Egypt  tiU  the  year  1517,  when  they  were 
conquered  by  the  Turks.  The  Litter  kept  possessioa  of 
'Egyyit  till  the  year  1798.  It  was  then  invaded  by  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  with  an  army  of  forty  thousand  Frenchmen. 

3.  The  Turks,  eresr  since  their  conquest  of  Egypt,  had 
kept  a  body  of  Mamelukes  in  their  service;  these  made  a 
desperate  resistanoa  A  battle  was  fiiught  near  the  pyramids^ 
in  which  many  of  them  were  slain,  and  others  were  drowned 
in  the  Nile.  Not  long  after  this  victory,  Buonaparte  went 
back  to  France,  and  left  Greneral  Kleber  in  command  of  the 
French  army. 

^  (xeneral  Kleber  was  a  brave  man,  but  a  severe  one,  and 
his  severity  cost  him  lus  life.  He  had  ordered  an  old  Mus- 
sulman, named  the  Sheik  Sada,  to  be  bastinadoed  on  the 
soles  of  his  feet.     Shortly  afterwards,  when  the  general  was 
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ixL  &  moMpiffj  &  SoDBB  Arab  rm^ed  upon  Hm,  and  billed  ^^i^ 


£  Bl  1801^  1^  EhgffHTt  seat  Sir  Balpk  Abercrombj  ^t& 
an.  aiDii^  to  dixTa  t^  WresiciL  out:  a£  ^gjp^  GesuBsnl  ]S£biioii 
was  t&en  tiie  f^nm^  cmnmamiBC  ^r  SalpK  Abercromby 
beat  bim  at  ^e  bottle  of  Abonkfr,  bat  iras  himself  mortaUj' 
womided. 

&  In  the  oonrse  of  idie  same  jear,  the  French  ami  j  capi- 
tnlated,  and  aaSed  fram.  i^ypt  back  to  I^rance*  The  inhabi-^ 
tants  lamented  their  depurtare,  for  the  l^nch  generals  had 
ruled  them.  with,  nuare  joatBce  and  modecation  i^ban  their  old 
TnafftwBj  the  TnrksL  i^gjpt  u  jlow  goirecoed  bjr  a  Pafi^a. 
who  bears  the  title  of  Yiceroj  ;  but  tiEie  country  is  acareeir 
considered  a  part  <^  the  Turkiah  empire*  thoo^  ita  mkr 
pays  tribnte  to  the  anitan. 

7.  The  preaenc  capital  of  Egypt  is  Grand  Caira.    I:  2> 
mndi  iB&ane^  to  what  it  was  in  former  times^  but 
tains  afacfnt  three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants 
bmlt  by  AT^ttj^tiAi^  the  Gzeal^  as  I  have  befoce  Siiid.  is  co^ 
much  redncedy  bat  the  roiiis  aronnd  it  aiiow  tiist  ix 
a  s^^endid  city.     There  is  no  part  of  ibe  wond 
more  gfoamj  to  a  traveller  than  l^ypt.     The 
of  the  towns  and  cities  is  that  of  poTerty  in 
mins  whidi  speak  of  wealth  and  spknoonr  xisa*  Ja^t  — 
since  departed. 

QiTXsnosB. — ^I.  Wbat  was  the  state  of  EgT?^  firoci 
to  its  gnbJBgation  by  tbe  Mamelukes?    £> 
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4.  The  princes  lived  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  in 
miserable  huts.  The  greater  part  of  them  never  came  down 
till  their  dying  day.  But  whenever  the  king  died,  one  of  the 
princes  was  summoned  to  the  throne.  Perhaps,  however,  he 
found  himself  no  happier  in  the  royal  palace,  than  in  his  hut 
on  the  summit  of  Mount  Geshen. 

5.  The  Ethiopians  were  believers  in  the  Jewish  religion 
till  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  after  the  Christian  era. 
Candaoe,  the  queen  of  the  country,  was  then  converted  to 
Christianity,  and  her  subjects  followed  her  example. 

6.  The  inhabitants  of  Ethiopia,  or  Abyssinia,  are  still 
called  Christians,  but  their  mode  of  worship  is  mixed  up  with 
many  Jewish  practices.  They  also  worship  the  Virgin  Maiy 
and  the  saints,  like  the  Roman  Catholics. 

7.  The  people  of  this  part  of  Africa  are  not  generally 
n^roes.  They  are  of  an  olive  complexion,  and  have  long 
hair  and  agreeable  features.  But  in  the  north-eastern  parts 
of  Abyssinia,  there  is  a  race  of  negroes  called  Shangallas. 

8.  These  negroes  have  been  described  as  having  faces 
resembling  apes,  and  as  being  little  more  intelligent  than  the 
monkey  tribe.  They  had  no  houses,  but  slept  under  the  trees, 
and  sometimes  burrowed  in  caves.  The  Abyssinians  used  to 
hunt  them  as  they  would  wild  beasts.  But,  in  consequence 
of  the  dissensions  among  the  Abyssinians,  the  Gallas  have 
become  powerful,  and  have  conquered  a  considerable  part  of 
the  country. 

U.         Questions.— 1.  What  was  anciently  called  Ethiopia?    In  which 
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direction  if  it  from  Egypt?  Where  wa«  iBthiopia,  properlj  spealdnit, 
situated  ?  Wtio  were  the  first  inhabitants  of  Ethiopia  ?  2.  What 
was  -Ethiopia  formerly  called?  What  of  the  qneen  of  Sheba?  3. 
What  was  once  the  custom?  4.  How  did  the  princes  lire ?  What 
happened  when  the  king  died  ?  5.  Till  what  time  did  the  iBthiopians 
believe  in  the  Jewish  religion  ?  What  of  Candace  ?  6.  What  of  the 
worship  of  the  people  of  Ethiopia  at  the  present  time?  7.  What  ot 
their  personal  appearance?    WhatoftheShangallas?    Describe  them. 


Chap.  XLY. — Afbicjl  earUimted. 

OXIGIN  OV  THB  BABBABT  8TATB8,   AX1}  THBIB  PIRJLCIX8  OH  THB 

CHRI8TIANB. 

1.  The  Barbary  states  are  Morocco^  Algiers,  Tunis,  and 
Tripoli  They  are  bounded  north  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
east  and  south  by  the  desert,  and  west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
These  countries  were  inhabited  in  the  time  of  the  Romans. 
Morocco  was  called  Mauritania;  and  Algiers,  Numidia. 
These  re^ons  were  first  settled  by  colonies  from  Pboenicia, 
Greece,  and  other  countries. 

2.  In  this  region  stood  the  celebrated  city  of  Carthage  in 
ancient  times.  Its  site  was  about  ten  miles  north-east  of  the 
city  of  Tunis.  It  was  founded  by  some  Phomicians,  eight 
hundred  and  sixty -nine  years  before  the  Christian  era.  The 
PhoBnidans,  as  I  hare  told  you,  were  the  first  people  who 
engaged  in  commerce,  and  founded  colonies  for  the  purpose 

s        of  carrying  on  tradeu 
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3.  In  ihe  history  of  Borne  I  shall  tell  you  how  Carthage 
was  destroyed.  The  Romans  erected  a  new  city  where  it 
had  formerly  stood.  This  was  conquered  and  destroyed  by 
the  Saracens,  who  then  built  the  city  of  Tunis.  In  the 
year  1574,  Tunis  was  seized  by  the  Turks. 

4.  The  city  of  Algiers  was  built  by  the  Saracens,  in  the 
year  944.  The  government,  called  the  regency 'of  Algiers, 
was  founded  in  1518  by  two  Turks,  named  Horuc  and  Kair- 
eddyn  or  Hariadan.  They  were  brothers,  and  both  bore  the 
name  of  Barbarossa,  or  Red-Beard. 

5.  The  country  now  called  Morocco  was  conquered  by  the 
Saracens,  about  the  same  time  with  the  other  Barbary  states. 
So  also  was  Tripoli.  All  these  states,  except  Morocco,  after- 
wards fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 

6.  During  a  long  period,  the  Barbary  states  were  in  the 
habit  of  fitting  oufc  yessels  to  cruise  against  the  ships  of  every 
nation.  Their  prisoners  were  sold  as  slaves,  and  never  re- 
turned to  their  own  country,  unless  a  high  ransom  were  paid 
for  them. 

7.  The  Americans  were  the  first  who  made  any  consider- 
able resistance  to  these  outrages.  In  the  year  1803,  Com- 
modore Preble  sailed  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea  with  a  small 
American  fieet.  He  intended  to  attack  Tripoli;  but  one  of 
his  frigates,  the  Philadelphia,  got  aground  in  the  harbour, 

8.  The  Turks  took  possession  of  the  Philadelphia.  But 
one  night  Lieutenant  Decatur  entered  the  harbour  of  Tripoli, 
and  rowed  toward  the  captured  vessel,  with  only  twenty  men 
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He  leaped  on  board,  followed  by  his  crew,  and  killed  all  the 
Turka^  or  drove  them  overboard.  The  Philadelphia  was 
then  set  on  fire. 

9.  After  this  exploit,  Oommander  Preble  obtained  aome 
gun-boats  from  the  king  of  Naples,  and  with  these  and  the 
American  vessels  he  made,  an  attack  on  the  fortificationa  oi 
Tripoli.  The  bashaw  of  Tripoli  was  forced  to  give  np  his 
prisoners. 

10.  In  the  year  1815,  Oommodore  Decatur  (the  same  who 
had  burnt  the  Philadelphia)  was  sent  with  a  fleet  against 
Algiers.  He  captured  their  largeat  vessels^  and  compelled 
the  Algerines,  and  the  Tripolitans  also^  to  agree  never  moie 
to  make  slaves  of  Americans. 

11.  In  1816,  Algiers  was  battered  by  an  English  fleet 
under  the  command  of  Lord  Exmouth.  This  was  the  aevereat 
chastisement  that  the  Algerines  had  ever  received  at  that 
period.  But  in  1830,  the  French  sent  a  large  naval  and 
military  force  against  Algiers,  commanded  by  Marshal 
Bourmont.  The  fortifications  were  battered  down,  and  the 
city  Was  taken.  Algiers  may  now  be  considered  a  province 
of  France  ;  but  it  is  a  most  expensive  acquisition. 

QuaanoNS. — 1.  Which  are  the  Barbaiy  states?  How  are  they 
boiinded ?  2.  Where  did  ancient  Carthage  stand  ?  Who  founded  it? 
3.  Who  erected  a  new  city  f  What  did  the  Saracens  do  ?  When  was 
Tnnia  seised  bj  the  Turks  ?  4.  When  and  by  whom  waa  Algiers  bnilt  ? 
What  was  done  in  1518?  Who  were  called  Barbarossa?  5.  What 
of  Morocco  and  Tripoli  ?  Which  of  the  Barbary  states  fell  afterwards 
into  the  hands  of  the  Turks?    6.  What  were  these  states  in  the  habit     J  7 
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of  doing  ?  7.  What  was  done  in  1803  ?  What  of  Commodore  Preble  ? 
8.  What  of  the  Philadelphia?  What  did  Decatur  do?  9.  What 
attack  was  made  upon  Tripoli  ?  What  of  the  bashaw  ?  10.  What 
was  done  in  the  year  1815  ?  What  agreement  did  the  Tripolitans  and 
Algerines  make  ?  11.  When  was  Algiers  battered  ?  What  took  place 
In  1830?  How  may  Algiers  now  be  considered? 


IM 


Chap.  XLVI. — ^Afbica  continued. 

VABLES  AND  FACTS  ABOUT  AF&ICA. 

1.  Most  of  the  other  regious  of  Africa  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  any  history.  The  inhabitants  possess  no  written  records^ 
and  cannot  tell  what  events  happened  to  their  forefather& 

2.  The  ancients  had  very  curious  notions  about  Africa*, 
for  they  had  yicdted  only  the  northern  parts,  and  contented 
themselves  with  telling  incredible  stories  about  the  remain dei*. 
They  supposed  that  towards  the  eastern  shore  of  the  continent 
there  were  people  without  noses,  and  others  who  had  three 
or  four  eyes  apiece. 

3.  In  other  parts  of  Africa  there  were  said  to  be  men  with- 
out heads,  but  who  had  eyes  in  their  breasts.  Old  writers 
speak  also  of  a  nation  whose  king  had  a  head  like  a  dog. 
There  was  likewise  said  to  be  a  race  of  giants,  twice  afl  tall 
as  common  men  and  women. 

4.  But  the  prettiest  of  all  these  fables  is  the  story  of  the 
Pigmiesi  These  little  people  were  said  to  be  about  a  foot 
high,  and  were  believed  to  dwell  near  the  source  of  the  river 
Ifile.     Their  houses  were  built  something  like  birds'  nests, 
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and  their  baildiiig  materials  were  claj,  feailiera^  and  egg* 
shells. 

5.  These  Pigmies  used  to  wage  terrible  wars  with  the 
cranes  An  immense  armj'  of  them  would  aet  out  on  an 
expedition,  some  mounted  on  rams  and  goats,  and  others  on 
foot. 

6  When  an  armj  of  the  Pigmies  encountered  an  armj  of 
the  cranes,  great  yalonr  was  displayed  on  both  sides.  The 
cranes  would  rush  forward  to  the  chaige  flapping  their  winga^ 
and  sometimes  one  of  them  would  snatch  up  a  Pigmy  in  his 
beak,  and  carry  him  away  captive. 

7.  But  the  Pigmies  brandished  their  little  swords  and 
spear^  and  generally  succeeded  in  putting  the  enemy  to 
flight.  Whenerer  they  had  a  chance,  they  would  break  the 
eggs  of  the  cranes,  and  killed  the  unfledged  young  ones 
without  mercy. 

8.  Until  within  a  few  years,  the  modems  have  not  known 
much  more  about  the  interior  of  Africa  than  the  ancienta  did. 
They  hare  now,  through  Dr.  Livingstone's  disooveries, 
acquired  considerable  knowledge  respecting  it;  but  the 
subject  belongs  rather  to  geography  than  history.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  central  part  of  Africa,  through  whioh  the 
river  Niger  flows,  is  called  Nigritia,  or  Negro-land.  It  is 
inhabited  by  several  different  nations. 

9.  The  principal  city  in  Nigritia  is  called  Timbnctoo.  No 
white  people  have  ever  visited  it,  except  one  Englishman,  one 
American,  and  one  Frenchman.     The  name  of  the  latter  was 
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M.  Cailli6,  He  was  there  in  1827,  and  describes  the  city  as 
boilt  in  the  shape  of  a  triaDgle,  and  situated  eight  miles  from 
the  Niger.  The  whole  course  of  the  Kiger  was  discovered 
bj  the  brothers  Lander,  in  1830. 

10.  The  houses  of  Timbuctoo  are  only  one  story  high,  and 
are  built  of  round  bricks  baked  in  the  sun.  The  poor  people 
and  slaves  dwell  in  huts  of  straw,  shaped  something  like  bee- 
hiyes.  All  around  the  city,  there  is  an  immense  plain  of 
yellowish  white  sand. 

11.  There  are  English  and  French  settlements  on  the 
western  coast  of  Africa.  There  was  formerly  a  Dutch  set- 
tlement at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  continent,  but  the 
English  have  had  possession  of  it  since  the  year  1806.  This 
is  called  Cape  Town,  and  is  situated  at  the  Gape  of  Good 

Hope. 

QnsBTiOKS 1.  What  of  the  inhabitants  of  most  parts  of  Africa? 

2.  What  were  the  ideas  of  the  ancients  concerning  Africa  ?  4.  What 
is  tlie  prettiest  of  all  these  fabulous  stories?  Give  some  account  pf 
the  Pigmies.  8.  What  knowledge  have  the  modems  of  the  interior  of 
Africa  ?  Where  is  Nigritia  ?  What  of  the  inhabitants  ?  9 .  What  of 
Timbuctoo?  Who  have  visited  it  ?  What  does  M.  Cailli^  say  of  it  ? 
Describe  it.  li .  What  of  settlements  ?  What  of  Cape  Town  ?  How 
long  have  the  English  had  possession  of  it  ? 


Chap.  XLYII. — ApeiOA  corUinTiecL 

mSTOKT  or  THS  SLATB  TBA0B. 

I.  The  most  painful  part  of  the  history  of  Africa  is  that 
which  belongs  to  the  slave  trade.     From  the  earliest  ages 
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when  human  society  was  yet  in  a  rude  state,  it  was  the 
cnstom  to  make  slaves  of  those  who  were  taken  in  war.  This 
practice  was  continued  in  after  times,  and  thus,  for  thousandfl 
of  years,  slavery  was  established  in  nearly  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth. 

2.  In  1482  the  Portuguese  began  the  horrid  traffic,  and 
the  English  followed  in  1563.  But,  in  the  year  1833, 
the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  passed  an  act  for  the  total 
abolition  of  slaTery,  and  paid  twenty  millions  sterling  an 
compensation  to  slaveholders,  and  for  other  matters  connect- 
ed therewith,  and  thus  abolished  slavery  in  her  colonies  for 
ever. 

3.  For  at  least  two  hundred  years  this  traffic  was  carried 
on  to  a  great  extent.  The  custom  was  for  vessels  to  go  to 
the  western  coast  of  Africa^  and  purchase  of  the  African 
princes  such  prisoners  as  they  had  for  sale.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  captains  of  the  vessels  would  rob  the  people 
of  their  children,  or  they  would  go  on  shore  with  a  body  of 
armed  men,  and  carry  away  the  inhabitants  of  a  whole 
village. 

4.  The  poor  negroes  thns  taken  from  their  homes,  and 
separated  for  ever  from  all  they  held  dear,  were  crowded  as 
closely  as  possible  into  the  vessels,  where  they  were  often 
half-starved,  and  where  they  generally  suffered  from  foul  air, 
disease,  or  unkind  treatment.  Such  w^as  frequently  their 
distress,  that  they  would  jump  into  the  sea^  or  beat  out  their 
own  brains  in  despair. 
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5,  Millions  of  these  poor  negroes  were  taken  from  their 

homes,  and  probably  more  than  half  of  those  who  entered 

the  ships,  from  the  beginning  of  the  trade  to  this  day, 

perished  before  thej  reached  the  countries  to  which  they 

were  bound     It  was  by  this  cruel  trade  that  slavery  was 

first  introduced  into  various  parts  of  America,   and  the 

West   Indies. 

QussTioHS.— 1.  What  la  painful  in  the  history  of  Africa?  What 
was  the  custom  in  the  earliest  ages  ?  How  was  slayery  established  ? 
2.  When  did  the  Portuguese  engage  in  the  slave  trade  ?  The  Eng- 
lish? What  compensation  did  England  paj  ?  3.  How  long  was  the 
traffic  carried  on  ?  What  was  the  custom  ?  What  was  done  by  cap- 
tains  of  vessels  ?  4.  Describe  the  state  of  the  poor  negroes.  5.  How 
was  slayery  introduced  into  America  and  the  West  Indies  ? 


Chap.  XLVIIL — Africa  contimied. 

CHSONOI.OOT  OV  AFRICA. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  dates  of  the  most  remark- 
able events  in  the  history  of  Africa.  It  may  be  well  to 
compare  this  with  the  chronology  of  Asia,  by  which  you  may 
see  what  was  doing  in  that  quarter,  while  these  events  were 
happening  in  Africa. 

B.C 

Egypt  settled  by  Misnim 2188 

Nitocris  reigned  queen  of  Egypt Ig^g 

Departure  of  the  Israelites  fTQm  Egypt         .        .  '        1491 
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Cambjses  conquers  Egypt    •        •       •        •                •        .  525 

Cambjses  destroys  Thebes    • •  520 

Alexander  conquers  Egypt  •        •                •       ••        •        •  833 

Death  of  Cleopatra 30 

Egypt  conquered  by  the  Saracens         .        •        •        .   '     •  670 

Algiers  buUt •  944 

Mankelukes  came  into  power 1250 

The  Portuguese  began  to  traffic  in  slaves      •        •        •        .  1482 

Egypt  conquered  by  the  Turks 1517 

A  government  founded  at  Algiers,  called  the  regency  of  Algiers  1518 

The  English  begin  to  traffic  in  slaves 1563 

Tunis  seized  by  the  Turks 1574 

Napoleon  invades  Egypt 1798 

Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  drives  the  French  out  of  Egypt         .  1801 

Tripoli  attacked  by  Commodore  Preble        •        •        .        •  1803 

The  English  take  Cape  Town  from  the  Dutch       .        .        .  1806 

Commodore  Decatur  batters  Algiers 1815 

Lord  Exmouth  attacks  Algiers 1816 

Cailli^i  a  Frenchman,  goes  to  Timbuctoo      .        •        •        •  LS27 

Algiers  taken  by  Marshal  Bourmont 1830 

The  Niger  explored  by  Richard  and  John  Lander         .        .  1830 

Abbas  Pasha  undertakes  to  expedite  the  English  mails  in  Egypt  1852 

Abd-el-kader  set  at  liberty  by  the  French     .        .        .        .  1852 

The  Caffre  chiefs  Macom,  Sandilli,  and  Ereili  surrender       .  1853 

Revolt  of  the  Arabs  of  Tripoli 1855 

Sabbajee,  in  Gambia,  razed  to  the  ground     ....  1855 

Dr.  Livingstone,  the  traveller,  returned  from  Africa     .        .  1856 

The  Livingstone  exploring  expedition  sailed         .        .        •  1858 

Abyssinian  expedition,  under  Sir  Robert  Napier  .        .        .  186? 

Release  of  the  prisoners,  and  victory  over  Theodore      .        .  1868 
The  teacher  wiU  here  add  such  questions  upon  this  table  of  chronology 
as  he  may  deem  proper. 
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Chap.  XLIX. — Europe. 

ZHZBODUCTOBT  BEMABKS  ON  ITS  OEOQBAFHT  AKD  OTHBB  MATTERS. 

1.  EuBOPE  is  considered  the  third  quarter  of  the  globe.  It 
is  the  smallest  in  extent,  being  about  one-quarter  as  large  as 
Asia,  one-third  as  large  as  Africa^  and  about  one-third  larger 
than  the  whole  United  Statea  It  is  a  part  of  the  eastern 
continent,  and  is  only  separated  from  Asia  by  the  Ural 
Mountaina.  It  is  separated  from  AMca  by  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  At  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  the  distance  from  Europe 
to  Africa  is  but  twenty-one  miles. 

2.  But  although  Europe  is  the  smallest  of  the  four  quarters 
of  the  g^obe,  it  has  nearly  two  himdred  and  sixty  millions  of 
inhabitants,  and  is  much  superior  to  Asia,  Africa,  and  mobt 
parts  of  America  in  civilization.  It  abounds  in  fine  cities, 
fine  roads,  good  houses,  useful  manofiEictures,  and  most  other 
things  that  are  necessary  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
mankind. 

8.  In  all  parts  of  Europe,  except  Turkey,  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ  prevails.  If  you  were  to  travel  in  Asia  or 
Africa,  you  would  meet  with  no  chiurches,  or  only  now  and 
then  one,  where  the  true  God  is  worshipped.  But  you  would 
see  a  great  many  mosques  dedicated  to  the  false  religion  of 
Mahomet,  and  a  great  many  temples  where  the  people  bow 
down  to  idols  of  wood,  stone,  or  metal. 

^  But  in  Europe  the  traveller  everywhere  meets  with 
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churcliesy  and  these  show  tlut  the  people  are  Christians.  In 
Enrope,  also,  there  are  manj  colleges,  academies,  and  school 
which  prove  that  the  people  set  a  high  Talne  npon  edncation. 
It  is  a  fact  which  I  wish  yon  to  remember,  that  in  those  parts 
of  the  world  where  70a  find  churches,  joa  will  find  that  the 
people  are  more  or  less  adTaoced  in  civilization  and  the  arts 
which  render  mankind  happy. 

5.  This  shows  ns  that  the  Ghnstian  religion  tends  to 
make  people  wiser  and  happier;  which  is  rendered  stQi 
more  clear  by  the  fact,  that  in  all  those  conntries  where  the 
Ghiistian  religion  is  onknown,  the  greater  part  of  the  people 
are  ignorant,  degraded,  and  miserable^  All  false  religions 
tend  to  injure  mankind  ;  the  true  religion  tends  to  the  ini- 
provement  of  mankind.  How  important  is  it,  then,  tiiat 
every  individual  should  be  a  real  Christian  I 

6.  As  Europe  is  the  smallest  of  the  four  quarters  of  the 
earth,  so  it  was  behind  Asia  and  AMca  in  being  settled  and 
dvilized.  Long  afler  the  Assyrian  empire  had  risen  to  great 
power  and  splendour ;  long  affcer  Babylon  and  Nineveh  had 
flourished  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates ;  long  afl^r  Egypt 
had  become  a  mighty  kingdom ;  long  after  Thebes,  Memphis, 
and  other  magnificent  cities,  had  nsen  upon  the  borders  of 
the  Nile; — Europe  continued  to  be  inhabited  only  by 
wandering  tribes  of  savages. 

7.  Greece  was  the  first  portion  of  Europe  that  was  settied. 
About  the  time  that  Moses  led  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt, 

s      the  Greeks  began  to  build  houses,  found  dties^  and  emerge 
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from  the  savage  into  a  more  civilized  state.  By  degrees. they 
advanced  in  knowledge  and  refinement,  and  at  length  became 
the  most  polished  people  in  the  world. 

8.  Afterwards  !Rome,  situated  in  Italy,  became  a  mighty 
city,  and  the  Koman  people  extended  their  empire  over  the 
greater  part  of  Europe,  and  the  most  civilized  portions  of  Asia 
and  Africa.  Carthage,  Egypt,  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Palestine, 
Syria,  and  other  Asiatic  countries,  bowed  to  the  Roman  yoke. 

9.  Borne  was  the  most  splendid  empire  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  But  as  it  crushed  other  kingdoms  beneath  its 
foot,  80,  in  turn,  imperial  Bome  was  itself  trampled  down  by 
the  northern  nations  of  Europe.  Great  ignorance  followed 
this  event,  and  the  different  nations  and  tribes  of  Europe 
seemed  like  broken  and  crushed  limbs  and  members  of  the 
great  empire,  almost  without  life. 

10.  But  the  separate  fragments  of  the  human  family  grew 
up  in  due  time  to  be  separate  nations,  and  these  advanced  in 
knowledge  until  they  reached  the  condition  in  which  we  now 
find  them, 

11.  Europe  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  northern 
and  southern.  In  the  former,  the  climate  is  about  as  cold  as 
it  is  in  the  middle  and  eastern  states  of  America.  In  the 
latter,  it  is  about  as  warm  as  in  the  southern  states.  The 
principal  kingdoms  in  the  northern  section  of  Europe  are 
Russia,  Norway,  Sweden,  Prussia,  several  German  states, 
Denmark,  Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  France,  and 
Great  Britain. 
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12.  Among  the  southern  kingdoms  of  Europe  are  Portugal 
Spain,  Italj,  Greece,  and  Turkey.  In  these  latter  countries 
the  soil  is  generally  fertile,  and  here  grapes,  olives,  oranges, 
lemonsi  melons,  and  other  delicious  fruits,  are  abundant. 

1 3.  Here,  too,  all  the  wants  of  man  for  food  are  easily  sup- 
plied, and  so  warm  and  genial  is  the  climate,  that  the  people 
do  not  find  it  necessary  to  build  warm  houses,  and  put  on 
thick  clothing,  and  provide  stores  against  the  winter ;  yet  it 
is  remarkable,  that  where  nature  has  done  so  much,  the  people 
think  it  hardly  necessary  to  do  any  thing,  and  consequently 
they  are  less  industrious,  less  comfortable,  and  less  happy, 
than  in  more  cold  and  severe  climates. 

14.  In  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  the  people  find  it 
necessary  to  cultivate  the  soil  with  care,  and  lay  up  in 
summer  a  store  of  provisions  against  the  long,  cold  winter. 
They  build  themselves  good  houses,  they  furnish  them  with 
many  convenient  articles,  and  thus,  by  their  industry  and 
care,  they  live  more  happily  than  those  who  inhabit  the 
gentler  climes  of  the  south. 

15.  The  wild  animals  of  Europe  resemble  those  of  the 
American  states,  though  they  are  in  some  respects  different. 
The  trees,  plants,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  are  also  similar  to 
those  found  in  America,  though  not  exactly  the  same. 

1 6.  If  you  were  to  go  to  America,  you  would  every  where 
feel  that  you  were  in  a  strange  land,  but  still  many  things 
would  remind  you  of  your  own  dear  home  in  Europe.  But 
if  you  were  to  go  to  Asia  or  Africa  the  houses,  the  fields,  the 
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dress  of  the  people,  and  all  tlieir  maimers  and  customs,  would 
impress  you  with  the  idea  that  you  were  in  a  strange  land, 
very  far  from  your  native  country. 

QuBSTiONS. — 1 .  Which  is  the  third  quarter  of  the  globe  ?  The  small- 
est? How  large  is  Europe  compared  with  Asia?  Africa?  The 
United  States  ?  How  is  it  separated  from  Asia  ?  From  Africa  ?  How 
far  is  the  nearest  point  of  Europe  from  Africa'?  Boundaries  of  Europe  ? 
Direction  of  Europe  from  Africa  ?  Asia  ?  Boston  ?  New  York  ?  From 
you  ?  What  ocean  lies  between  Europe  and  America  ?  Distance  from 
America  to  Europe  ?  Arts.  Three  thousand  miles.  2.  What  of  Europe  ? 
In  what  does  it  abound  ?  3.  What  of  religion  in  Europe  ?  What  of  Asia 
and  Africa?  What  of  churches ?  Mosques?  Temples?  4.  What 
does  the  traveller  meet  with  in  Europe  ?  What  do  churches  show  ? 
What  do  colleges,  schools,  &c.,  show  ?  What  do  you  find  where  there 
are  churches  ?  5.  What  efiect  has  the  Christian  religion?  What  of 
countries  where  the  Christian  religion  is  unknown  ?  What  effect  have 
false  religions  ?  What  of  the  true  religion  ?  Why  should  every  person 
be  a  real  Christian  ?  6.  What  of  Europe  ?  What  was  the  condition  of 
Europe  until  after  the  empires  of  Asia  and  Egypt  had  long  flourished  ? 
7.  What  part  of  Europe  was  first  inhabited  ?  About  what  time  did  the 
Greeks  begin  to  emerge  from  the  savage  to  the  ciyilized  state  ?  Progress 
of  the  Grreeks  ?  8.  What  of  Rome  ?  What  countries  became  subject  to 
Rome  ?  9.  What  was  Rome  ?  What  happened  to  the  empire  ?  What 
followed  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire  ?  10.  What  of  the  seve^ 
ral  nations  of  Europe  ?  11.  How  may  Europe  be  divided  ?  Climate  in 
northern  Europe ?  Southern  Europe?  Principal  nations  of  northern 
Europe  ?  Direction  of  each  of  these  from  England  ?  12.  The  southern 
kingdoms  of  Europe  ?  Direction  of  each  of  these  frx>m  England  ?  13. 
Climate  in  southern  Europe  ?    Effect  of  the  climate  upon  the  people  ? 

14.  What  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  ?     Condition  of  the  people  ? 

15.  Wild  animals  of  Europe  ?  Vegetation  ?  16.  What  if  you  were  to 
go  to  America  ?    Asia  ?    Africa  ? 
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Chap.  L. — ^Eubofs  eofnixrwad. 

▲bout  obbxos;  whebb  it  z8  situated;  appbabahob  of  thb 

couhtbt;  gumatb. 

1.  Greece  is  a  small  strip  of  land  extending  into  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  It  is  nearly  an  equal  distaBce  from 
A^ia  Minor  on  the  east,  and  Italj  on  the  west. 

2.  Greece  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Macedonia,  which  is 
now  a  part  of  Turkey ;  on  every  other  side  it  is  bounded  by 
the  sea.  To  the  south  and  east  of  it  are  a  great  number  of 
islands,  some  of  which  are  extremely  beautifoL 

3.  Several  of  them  have  towns  and  cities  upon  them,  and 
one,  called  Antiparos,  is  remarkable  for  a  grotto  beneath,  the 
earth,  which,  when  lighted  up  with  lamps,  seems  a  vast  ball, 
with  a  thousand  pillars  and  ornaments,  which  shine  like  silver. 

4.  Some  of  the  islands  of  Greece  have  been  thrown  np 
from  the  sea,  and  others  which  formerly  existed  have  disap- 
peared. These  strange  things  have  been  caused  by  volcanic 
fires  under  the  sea.  Nothing  can  be  more  wonderful  than 
the  scenes  which  have  sometimes  been  exhibited  by  these 
convulsions  of  nature. 

5.  In  the  southern  part  of  Greece,  and  among  the  islands, 
the  dimate  is  as  mild  as  in  Virginia  in  America,  and  here 
the  country  abounds  in  all  sorts  of  delidous  fruits.  In  the 
northern  part,  the  climate  is  somewhat  colder. 

6.  If  you  were  to  travel  through  Greece,  you  would  dis- 
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nf  Greece?    What  of  ruim  of  temples,  &c.?    9.  Wbat  would  thes* 
ruinB  prove? 
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Ghap.  LI. — ExTBOPE  conUnued. 

THE  EXTENT  OF  GREECE.      FIRST  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  COTTXTRY. 

1.  Though  Greece  is  one  of  the  most  famoos  conntries  on 
the  face  of  the  globe,  it  is  not  very  extensiyej'its  bound- 
aries yaried  at  different  times,  but  it  never  exceeded  four 
hundred  miles  in  length,  and  about  one  Hundred  and  fifty 
in  width. 

2.  I  must  now  carry  you  back  to  the  first  settlement  of 
this  country,  which  took  place  more  than  four  thousand  years 
ago.  When  the  human  race  was  scattered  from  the  tower  of 
Babel,  it  is  supposed  that  the  family  of  Japheth,  Noah*a 
youngest  son,  travelled  from  Asia  into  Europe.  As  Greece 
lay  nearer  to  the  land  of  Shinar  than  the  other  parts  of 
Europe,  it  was  probably  settled  first. 

3.  The  Greeks  themselres  believed  that  their  ancestors  had 
sprung  up  out  of  the  earth.  The  first  inhabitants  were  mere 
savages.  They  dwelt  in  wretched  huts,  and  fed  on  acorns. 
Their  garments  were  the  skins  of  wild  beasts. 

i.  There  are  so  many  fables  about  the  early  histoiy  of 
Greece,  that  I  shall  pass  very  briefly  over  the  .first  three  or 
four  centuries.  Cecrops,  an  Egyptian,  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  who  introduced  civilization  among  the  Greeks.  He 
came  with  a  number  of  his  countrymen,  and  founded  the  city 
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of  Atliens.     This  event  took  place  about  fifteen  hundred  and 
flflj-siz  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

5.  Thirty  or  forty  years  afterwards,  Cadmus  came  from 
Phcenicia,  and  built  the  city  of  Thebes.  He  was  one  of  the 
greatest  benefactors  of  the  Greeks,  for  he  taught  them  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine,  the  manufacture  of  metals,  and  the 
use  of  the  alphabet. 

6.  Other  parts  of  Greece  were  also  settled  by  colonies  from 
foreign  nations.     The  country  then  consisted  of  a  number  of 
small  kingdoms,  which  had  little  or  no  connexion  with  one 
another.     These  were  frequently  at  war  among  themselves. 

7.  Twelve  of  these  little  kingdoms,  or  states,  soon  united 
themselves  into  a  confederacy.  Their  deputies  held  a  meeting 
twice  a-year,  in  order  to  consult  respecting  the  welfare  of 
the  country.  They  were  called  the  council  of  the  Amphic- 
tyons.  By  means  of  this  council,  the  different  states  were 
kept  at  peace  with  each  other,  and  were  united  against 
foreign  enemies. 

8.  One  of  the  most  famous  events  of  Grecian  history  was  the 
Argonautic  expedition.  It  is  said  that  a  prince  named  Jason, 
with  a  company  of  his  friends,  sailed  to  Colchis,  which  lay 
eastward  of  the  Black  Sea.  Their  object  was  to  find  a 
wonderful  ram  with  a  fleece  of  gold  ;  but  the  whole  story 
is  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  fable. 

9.  The  Trojan  war  was  still  more  famous  than  the  expe- 
dition in  search  of  the  golden  fleece.  Troy  was  a  large  city 
on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Hellespont,  which  is  a  strait  now 
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called  the  DaidanelleiL     Paris,  the  son  of  the  Trojan  king^ 
had  stolen  away  the  wife  of  MenelanSy  a  Greek  prince. 

10.  All  the  Grecian  kings  combined  together  to  punish 
this  offence.  They  sailed  to  Troj  in  twelve  hundred  vessels, 
and  took  the  city  after  a  si^e  of  ten  yean.  This  event  is 
supposed  to  have  occurred  eleven  hundred  and  eighty-three 
years  before  the  Christian  era. 

11.  But  most  historians  are  of  opinion  that  the  Trojan  war 
was  a  much  less  important  affldr  than  Homer  has  represented 
it  to  be.  PoetB  do  not  always  teQ  the  truth  ;  and  Homer 
was  the  fitther  and  chief  of  poets.  He  was  a  blind  old  man, 
and  used  to  wander  about  the  country,  reciting  his  verses. 

QcEsnoHS. — 1.  What  of  the  extent  of  Greece?  Its  greatest  length? 
Width  ?  2.  How  long  gince  Greece  was  first  settled  ?  Who  are  sap- 
posed  to  hare  been  the  first  inhabitants  of  Greece  ?  In  which  directioo 
was  Greece  from  the  land  of  Shinar  ?  From  Egypt  ?  Sw  What  did  the 
Greeks  beUere  of  their  ancestors?  What  of  Uie  first  inhabitants  of 
Greece?  4.  Who  first  introduced  ciTiIiiation  among  the  Greeks  ? 
What  dtj  was  founded  bj  Cecrops?  When  did  this  take  place?  In 
what  part  of  Greece  was  Athens?  Docs  Athens  still  exist?  Ans, 
Yes;  bat  the  modem  town  is  yerj  mean,  compared  with  ancient 
Athens.  The  rains  aroond  it  are  rerj  splendid.  5.  What  of  Cadmos? 
In  which  direction  was  Thebes  from  Athens?  K.B.  Ton  most  remem- 
ber that  there  was  a  famons  dtj  in  Egypt  named  Thebes.  6.  How 
were  other  parts  of  Greece  settled?  What  of  Greece  at  this  time?  7. 
What  did  twelTc  of  the  Grecian  states  do?  What  of  the  Amphictyonic 
council?  What  effect  had  this  coondl?  8.  What  of  the  Aigonaatic 
expedition?    9.  What  of  the  Trojan  war?    11.  What  of  Homer? 
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Chap.  LII. — ^Exjbope  oonltnti^dL 

THB  OBSCIAN  LAW6ITEB8. 

1 .  One  of  the  principal  states  of  Greece  was  called  Sparta, 
or  Lacedaemon.  It  was  founded  bjLelez,  1516  &c.  It 
received  a  code  of  laws  from  Lycargosy  who  lived  nearly 
nine  centnries  before  Christ.  He  was  strict  and  severe,  but 
wise  and  upright. 

2.  Lycurgus  ordered  that  all  the  Spartans  should  eat  to- 
gether at  public  tables.  The  reason  of  this  law  was  that  the 
rich  citizens  might  not  feast  luxuriously  at  home,  but  that 
rich  and  poor  should  fare  alike.  As  for  the  children,  they 
were  not  allowed  any  thing  to  eat,  unless  they  could  steal  it. 
This  wicked  custom  was  adopted  with  the  idea  that  it  would 
train  up  the  young  Spartans  to  be  cunning  in  war. 

3.  In  order  that  the  people  might  not  be  avaricious, 
Lycurgus  forbade  any  gold  and  silver  to  be  coined  into 
money.  All  the  money  was  made  of  iron.  It  could  not  be 
very  easily /»rried  in  the  pocket,  for  a  Spartan  dollar  weighed 
as  much  as  fifty  pounds. 

4.  The  children  were  all  brought  up  at  the  public  expense. 
They  were  allowed  to  stand  near  the  dinner-tables  and  listen 
to  the  wise  conversation  of  their  parents.  The  Spartans  were 
very  anxious  that  their  children  should  abhor  drunkenness. 

5.  They  showed  them  the  disgusting  effects  of  this  perni- 
cious  vice,   by  causing  their  slaves  to   drink  intoxicating    ^ 
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liquors.  When  the  children  had  witnessed  the  ridicnlona 
conanct  of  the  drunken  slaves,  they  were  careful  never  to 
reduce  themselves  to  so  degraded  a  condition. 

6.  When  Lycurgus  had  completed  his  code  of  laws,  he  left 
Sparta.  Previous  to  his  departure,  he  made  the  people  swear 
that  they  would  violate  none  of  the  laws  till  he  should  return. 
Bat  he  was  resolved  never  to  return. 

7 .  He  committed  suicide  by  starving  himself  to  death ;  and 
his  ashes  were  thrown  into  the  sea  by  his  command,  so  that 
the  Spartans  might  not  bring  back  his  dead  body.  Thus,  as 
Lycurgus  never  could  return,  the  Spartans  were  bound  by 
their  oath  to  keep  his  laws  for  ever. 

8.  They  did  keep  them  during  five  hundred  years ;  and,  all 
that  time,  the  Spartans  were  a  brave,  patriotic^  and  powerful 
people.  Many  of  their  customs,  however,  belonged  rather  to 
a  savage  than  a  civilized  nation. 

9.  Athens  had  two  celebrated  lawgivers,  Draco  and  Solon. 
The  laws  of  Draco  were  so  extremely  severe  that  they  were 
said  to  be  written  with  blood,  instead  of  ink.  He  punished 
even  the  smallest  offences  with  death.  His  code  was  soon 
abolished. 

10.  Solon's  laws  were  much  milder.  Almost  all  of  them 
were  wise  and  good  laws,  and  would  have  been  advantageous 
to  the  people.  But  the  Athenians  had  so  much  fickleness 
and  levity,  that  they  were  continually  proposing  alterations 
in  them. 

11.  Athens  was  at  this  time  a  republic;  which  is,  you    ^ 
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know,  a  goyernment  of  the  people ;  but  soon  after  Solon  had 
made  his  laws,  the  supreme  power  was  usurped  by  Pisistratus, 
an  ambitious  citizen.  He  and  his  sons  ruled  Athens  fifty 
years. 

QuxsTioKS. — ^Where  was  Sparta?  Direction  of  Sparta  from  Athens? 
From  Thebes?  1.  What  of  Sparta?  Laws?  When  did  Lycurgns 
liye?  What  was  his  character?  2.  Why  did  Ljcnrgas  wish  the 
Spartans  to  eat  in  public?  What  of  the  children?  Why  were  they 
encouraged  to  steal  ?  3.  What  laws  were  made  respecting  money  ? 
What  of  a  Spartan  dollar  ?  4.  How  were  children  brought  up  ?  5.  How 
were  they  taught  to  abhor  drunkenness  ?  6.  What  did  Lycurgus  make 
the  Spartans  swear  before  he  went  away  ?  7.  What  was  the  fate  of  the 
Spartan  lawgiver?  8.  How  long  did  the  Spartans  keep  his  laws? 
9.  What  of  Draco  and  Solon?  The  laws  of  Draco?  10.  What  of 
Solon's  laws?  The  Athenians?  11.  What  was  the  govemment  of 
Athens?  Who  usurped  the  supreme  power?  What  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Athens  for  fifty  years  ? 


Chap.  LIII. — Exjbope  coniinued. 

WAB  WITH  PBBBIA. 

1.  About  five  centuries  before  the  ChriBtian  era,  Darius, 
king  of  Persia,  made  war  against  Greece.  His  generals 
invaded  the  country  with  a  fleet  of  six  hundred  vessels,  and 
half  a  million  of  men.  There  were  scarcely  any  troops  to 
oppose  them,  except  ten  thousand  Athenians. 

2.  Darius  felt  so  certain  of  conquering  Greece,  that  he 
had  sent  great  quantities  of  marble  with  his  army.  He 
intended  that  it  should  be  carved  into  pillars  and  triumphal 
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arches,  and  other  trophies  of  victory.  He  had  also  oom- 
manded  his  generals  to  send  all  the  Athenians  to  Persia^  in 
chains. 

3.  The  Athenian  general  was  named  Miltiades.  He  led 
his  little  army  against  the  immense  host  of  the  Persians^  and 
encountered  them  at  Marathon.  This  was  a  small  town  on 
the  sea-shore,  about  fifteen  miles  north-east  of  Athens. 

4.  While  their  countrymen  were  fighting,  the  aged  people, 
the  women  and  children,  remained  at  Athens  in  the  utmost 
anxiety.  If  Miltiades  were  to  lose  the  battle,  they  knew 
that  the  Persians  would  chase  his  routed  army  into  the  city, 
and  bum  it  to  ashes. 

5.  Suddenly  a  soldier,  covered  with  blood  ran  into  the 
market-place  of  the  city.  He  was  sorely  wounded ;  but  he 
had  come  all  the  way  from  the  army  to  bring  the  news.  He 
was  ghastly  pale,  and  the  people  feared  that  the  Persians  had 
won  the  day,  and  the  soldier  was  a  fugitive. 

6.  They  gathered  around  him,  eagerly  asking  about  Mil- 
tiades and  the  army.  The  soldier  leaned  heavily  upon  hia 
spear.  He  seemed  too  much  exhausted  to  give  utterance  to 
the  news  he  had  brought. 

7.  But,  exerting  all  his  strength,  he  cried  out,  *^  Hejoice, 
my  countrymen  !  The  victory  is  ours ! "  And,  with  that 
exulting  shout,  he  fell  down  dead. 

8.  The  Athenians  showed  themselves  ungrateful  to  the 
brave  Miltiades.     All  that  he  demanded  as  a  reward  for 
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leaves,  whicli  was  esteemed  a  mark  of  honour  among  tbe 
Greeks.  But  they  refused  to  give  him  one ;  and  he  was 
afterwards  condemned,  on  some  frivolous  pretence,  to  pay  a 
fine  of  fifty  taleuts.  As  Miltiades  had  not  so  much  money 
in  the  world  he  perished  in  prison. 

9.  After  the  battle  of  Marathon,  the  Persians  were  driven 
out  of  Greece,  and  Darius  died  while  he  was  preparing  to 
invade  the  country  again.  His  son  Xerxes  renewed  the  war. 
In  the  history  of  Persia,  I  have  already  told  of  the  invasion 
of  Greece  by  Xerxes,  with  two  millions  of  men,  and  of  the 
misfortunes  which  befel  him  there. . 

Questions. — Which  waj  is  Persia  from  Greece?  1.  When  did  Darius 
make  war  against  Greece  ?  What  of  the  Persian  force  ?  The  Athenian  ? 
2.  What  of  marble  ?  What  did  Darius  command  ?  3.  Who  was  the 
Athenian  general  ?  Where  was  Marathon  ?  4.  What  of  those  who  re- 
mained at  Athens?  5.  What  messenger  was  sent  from  Marathon? 
Which  way  is  Marathon  from  Athens  ?  From  Sparta  ?  7.  What  news 
did  the  messenger  bring  ?  8.  How  did  the  Athenians  treat  Miltiades  ? 
His  fate  ?  9.  What  of  the  Persians  after  the  hattle  of  Marath  on  ?  What 
of  Parius?    Xerxes  ?    What  may  you  read  in  the  History  of  Persia? 


Chap.  LIV.^ — Eubofb  continued. 

AFFAIBS  OV  ATHENS. 

1.  After  the  Persian  war,  Cimou,  Aristides,  aud  Pericles 
were  the  three  principal  men  of  Athens.  Pericles  at  length 
became  the  chief  person  in  the  republic.     Athens  was  never 
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more  flourisliiiig   than  while  he  was  at  the  head  of  the 
gOTernmeut. 

2.  He  adorned  the  ciij  with  magnificent  edifioes,  and 
rendered  it  famous  for  learning,  poetry,  and  beautifnl  works 
of  art,  such  as  temples,  statues,  and  paintings.  But  the 
Athenians  were  fickle,  and  generally  ungrateful  to  their 
public  benefactors ;  and  thej  sometimes  ill  treated  Pericles. 

3.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  administration,  a  terrible  plagae 
broke  out  in  Athens.  Many  of  the  citizens  fell  down  and 
died,  while  passing  through  the  streets.  Dead  bodies  lay  in 
heaps,  one  upon  another. 

4.  The  illustrious  Pericles  was  one  of  the  victims  of  this 
pestilence.  When  he  lay  at  the  point  of  death,  his  friends 
praised  him  for  the  glorious  deeds  which  he  had  achieved. 
"  It  is  my  greatest  glory,"  replied .  Pericles,  "  that  none 
of  my  acts  have  caused  a  citizen  of  Athens  to  put  on 
mourning.*' 

5.  Three  years  before  the  death  of  Pericles,  a  war  had 
commenced  between  Athens  and  Sparta.  These  were  now 
the  two  principal  states  of  Greece,  and  they  had  become 
jealous  of  each  other's  gi*eatness.  A  fierce  war  followed,  in 
which  all  the  states  of  that  part  of  Greece  called  Pelopon- 
nesus, which  is  now  the  Morea,  were  engaged.  This  bloody 
strife  lasted  twenty-eight  years. 

6.  In  the  course  of  this  war,  Alcibiades  made  a  conspicuous 
figure  among  the  Athenians.  He  was  the  handsomest  and 
most  agreeable  man  in  Athens.     At  one  period  he  was  greatly 
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beloved  by  the  people,  and  possessed  almost  unlimited  power. 
But  he  was  ambitious,  and  destitute  of  principle. 

7.  He  was  the  cause  of  much  trouble,  not  only  in  his 
natire  city,  but  all  over  Greece.  At  last,  when  he  had  lost 
the  good- will  of  every  body,  he  retired  to  a  small  village  in 
Phrygia  in  Asia  Minor,  and  dwelt  there  with  a  woman 
named  Timandra. 

8.  His  enemies  sent  a  party  of  assassins  to  murder  him. 
These  set  fire  to  the  house  in  which  he  lived.  Alcibiades 
was  a  brave  man,  and  he  rushed  out  sword  in  hand,  to  fight 
the  assassins.  But  they  stood  at  a  distance,  and  pierced  him 
through  with  javelins.  They  then  went  away,  leaving 
Timandra  to  bury  him. 

9.  The  Peloponnesian  war  brought  great  misfortunes  upon 
the  Athenians.  The  Spartans  conquered  them,  and  levelled 
the  walls  of  the  city ;  and  while  this  work  of  destruction  was 
going  forward,  the  victors  caused  gay  tunes  of  music  to  be 
played. 

10.  The  Athenians  were  now  placed  under  the  govern- 
ment of  thirty  Spartan  captains.  These  were  called  the 
Thirty  Tyrants  of  Athens ;  but  they  held  their  power  only 
three  years.  Thraflybulus,  a  patriotic  Athenian,  then  incited 
his  countrymen  to  regain  their  freedom. 

11.  The  thirty  tyrants  were  expelled;  and  Thrasybulus 
was  rewarded  with  a  wreath  made  of  two  twigs  of  an  olive 
tree,  which,  as  I  have  before  said,  was  esteemed  a  great  mark 

I      of  honour.     Athens  again  became  prosperous,  and  its  former 
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government  was  restored  in  the  year  403  before  tlie  Chris- 
tian era. 

Qttbstioks. — 1.  Who  were  the  three  principal  men  of  Athens  ?  What 
of  Pericles  ?  2.  What  did  he  do  for  Athens  ?  What  was  the  general 
character  of  the  Athenians  ?  3.  What  of  the  plagne  ?  4.  What  did 
Pericles  say  on  his  death-hed  ?  5.  What  was  began  three  years  before 
the  death  of  Pericles  ?  What  of  Athens  and  Sparta?  How  long  did  the 
Peloponnesian  war  last?  What  part  of  Greece  was  called  Peloponnesus? 
What  states  were  indnded  in  the  Peloponnesus  ?  Ans.  Arcadia,  Laco- 
nia,  Messenia,  Elis,  Argolis,  Achaia,  Sicjon,  and  €k>rinth.  6.  What  of 
Alcibiades  ?  7.  What  happened  to  him  ?  8.  How  did  he  die  ?  9.  What 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war  ?  Sparta  ?  10.  What  of  the  thirtj  tyrants  ? 
Thrasybnlns?  11.  How  was  he  rewarded  for  expelling  the  thirty 
tyrants  ?    What  took  place  403  b.g. 


Chap.  LV. — Eubofe  corUmued. 
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BsaiKinNO  ov  the  thbbav  was. 

1.  Not  long  after  this  period,  Thebes  became  the  most 
distingnished  city  of  Greece.  It  was  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  BoBotia.  A  war  between  Thebes  and  Sparta 
Qriginated  in  the  following  manner: — ^Phcebidas, a  Spartan 
general,  had  wrongfully  taken  poaaeasion  of  Cadmea^  a 
fortress  belonging  to  Thebes.  The  Thebans  demanded  that 
it  should  be  given  np;  but  the  Spartans  garrisoned  it  strongly, 
and  resolved  to  hold  it  as  their  own. 

2.  A  brave  and  patriotic  young  man  of  Thebes,  named 
Pelopidas,  contrived  a  scheme  to  get  back  the  fortress.     He 
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and  eleven  companions  put  on  their  breastplates,  and  girded 
their  swords  around  them,  but  clothed  themselves  in  women's 
garments  over  their  armour.  In  this  garb  they  went  to  the 
gate  of  Cadmsea,  and  were  admitted. 

3.  The  magistrates  and  Spartan  officers  were  assembled  at 
a  splendid  festival  Archias,  the  Spartan  commander,  sat  at 
the  head  of  the  table.  He  and  his  friends  were  wholly  occu- 
pied with  the  enjoyment  of  the  banquet  They  took  scarcely 
any  notice  when  the  twelve  figures  in  female  attire  entered 
the  hall. 

4.  At  the  moment  when  the  mirth  and  festivity  of  the 
Spartans  was  at  its  height,  the  strangers  tore  off  their  female 
garb.  Instead  of  twelve  women,  there  stood  twelve  young 
warriors.  The  light  of  the  festal  torches  flashed  back  from 
their  bright  breastplates.  Their  naked  swords  were  in  their 
hands. 

5.  Felopidas  and  his  eleven  companions  immediately 
attacked  the  Spartan  banqueters.  Their  surprise  hindered 
the  Spartans  from  making  any  effectual  resistance.  Archias 
and  many  others  were  struck  dead  almost  before  they  could 
rise  from  the  table. 

6.  Thus  the  Thebans  gained  possession  of  the  fortress. 
But  Sparta  immediately  began  a  war  against  Thebes.  Many 
of  the  other  states  of  Greece  lent  their  assistance  to  the 
Spartans.  It  appeared  probable  that  the  Thebans  would  be 
conquered  and  entirely  ruined. 

7.  But   they  had   a  brave   and   skilful   general   named 
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Epaminondas.  With  onlj  six  thousand  Thebans,  he 
countered  twenty-five  thousand  Spartans,  commanded  bj 
Cleomhrotus,  their  king.  The  battle  wbs  fought  at  Lenctra. 
The  Thebans  gained  a  complete  victory,  and  killed  Cleom- 
brotus  and  fourteen  hundred  of  his  men. 

QaESTiONS. — Direction  of  Thebes  from  Sparta  ?  From  Marathon  ? 
1 .  What  of  Thebes?  In  what  part  of  Greece  was  Boeotia?  How  did 
the  war  between  Thebes  and  Sparta  originate?  2.  What  of  Felopidas? 
Describe  the  scheme  of  Felopidas  and  his  companions.  5.  Did  this  bold 
undertaking  succeed  ?  6.  What  state  made  war  npon  Thebes?  Other 
states?  7.  What  of  Epaminondas  ?  His  army?  The  Spartan  force  ? 
Who  was  the  Spartan  leader?  Where  is  Leuctra?  Direction  from 
Thebes  ?    Sparta  ?    Athens  ?    Did  the  Thebans  gain  the  victory  ? 


Chap.  LVI. — Europe  continv>ed, 

SEQUEL  OF  THE  THEBAX  WAR. 

1.  Epaminondas,  the  Theban  general,  was  one  of  the  best 
men  that  lived  in  ancient  times.  His  private  virtues  were 
equal  to  his  patriotism  and  valour.  It  is  said  of  him  that  a 
falsehood  was  never  known  to  come  from  his  lips ;  one  of  the 
highest  praises  that  can  be  bestowed  on  any  man. 

2.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  Thebans  would  have  felt 
the  utmost  gratitude  towards  Epaminondas,  whose  valour  had 
saved  his  country ;  and  it  is  true  that  the  most  virtuous  part 
of  the  people  honoured  him  according  to  his  merits ;  but  I  am 
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sorry  to  tell  you  that  a  great  and  good  man  is  very  apt  to 
have  enemies. 

3.  His  virtues  and  his  greatness  are  a  reproach  to  the 
vicious  and  the  mean,  and  therefore  they  hate  him,  and  seek 
to  destroy  him.  So  it  happened  with  Epaminondas,  and  so 
it  has  happened  in  all  ages. 

4.  Epaminondas  had  many  enemies  among  the  Thebans. 
They  at  first  attempted  to  have  him  sentenced  to  death, 
because  he  had  kept  the  command  of  the  army  longer  than 
the  law  permitted.  But  as  his  only  motive  had  been  to 
preserve  Thebes  from  ruin,  his  judges  concluded  to  let  him 
live. 

5.  Nevertheless,  in  order  to  disgrace  him  as  much  as 
possible,  he  was  appointed  overseer  of  the  scavengers  who 
cleaned  the  streets  of  Thebes.  Epaminondas  was  not  morti- 
fied; for  he  knew  that  the  Thebans  might  disgrace  themselves 
by  such  ingratitude,  but  could  not  disgrace  him.  He  would, 
he  said,  show  them  that,  if  the  office  sometimes  gave  dignity 
to  the  man,  the  man  could  also  give  dignity  to  the  office. 
He  therefore  set  about  discharging  the  duties  of  his  new 
employment,  and  this  great  and  victorious  general  was  accord- 
ingly seen  cleaning  away  the  filth  from  the  streets. 

6.  But  the  war  was  not  yet  at  an  end ;  and  the  Thebans 
soon  found  that  they  could  not  do  without  Epaminondas. 
They  made  him  throw  away  his  broom,  and  take  the  sword 
again.  He  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army,  with  greater 
power  than  he  had  possessed  before.  /- 
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7.  So  long  as  Epamiaondas  was  their  general,  the  Thebans 
were  the  most  powerful  people  of  Greece.  The  last  victoij 
that  he  gained  was  at  Maiitinea.  Bat  it  cost  the  Thebann 
dear;  for  while  Epaminondas  was  fighting  in  fche  thickest 
of  the  battle,  a  Spartan  soldier  thrust  a  javelin  into  his 
breast. 

8.  The  Thebans  and  Spartans  fought  around  the  wounded 
Epaminondas,  the  latter  wishing  to  put  an  end  to  his  life,  and 
the  former  to  bear  him  from  the  field.  The  Spartans  were 
driven  back,  and  some  of  his  soldiers  carried  Epaminondas  in 
their  arms  to  his  tent. 

9.  The  javelin  remained  sticking  in  the  wound,  for  the 
surgeons  declared  that  he  would  die  the  moment  that  it 
should  be  drawn  out  Epaminondas  lay  in  great  pain ;  but 
he  thought  little  of  his  own  agony,  and  was  anxious  only  for 
the  success  of  his  countrymen. 

10.  At  last  a  messenger  came  from  the  battle-field,  and 
told  him  that  the  Spartans  were  flying,  and  the  Thebans 
had  won  a  glorious  victory.  "  Then  all  is  well ! "  saitl 
Epaminondas.  As  he  spoke,  he  drew  the  javelin  out  of  his 
wound,  and  instantly  expired. 

11.  This  event  took  place  in  the  year  363  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  After  the  death  of  Epaminondas,  the  Thebans  were 
no  longer  formidable  to  the  rest  of  the  Greeks. 

Questions. — 1.  Character  of  Epaminondas  ?  2.  Were  the  Thebans 
grateful  to  him  ?  8.  Why  do  the  wicked  hate  a  great  and  good  man  ? 
4.  What  did  the  Thebans  attempt  ?  5.  How  did  they  attempt  to  disgrace     ^ 
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Epaminondas?  Was  he  mortified?  What  did  he  do?  6.  What  did  the 
Thebans  find  ?  What  did  thej  do  ?  7.  What  of  Thebes  while  £pami- 
nondas  was  general  ?  Which  was  his  last  yictory  ?  How  was  he  wonnded  ? 
Where  was  Mantinea  ?  Direction  from  Thebes?  Sparta?  Athens? 
Marathon?  8«  Bj  whom  was  he  carried  from  the  field?  What  of  the 
javelin?  9.  Describe  the  death  of  Epaminondas.  10.  When  did  this 
happen  ?    What  of  the  Thebans  after  the  death  of  Epaminondas  ? 


Chap.  LVII. — Eqbopb  cantinited, 

GBBOIAM  BBLIOION  OB  mrTKOLOOT. 

1.  My  -histoiy  has  now  reached  the  period  when  the  ghry 
of  Greece  was  at  its  height ;  and  I  shall  soon  hare  to  speak 
of  its  decline.  Before  doing  so,  I  think  it  proper  to  give  a 
slight  account  of  the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  and  some  other 
interesting  particulars. 

2.  The  Greeks  believed  that  there  were  three  classes  of 
deities,  the  Celestial,  the  Marine,  and  the  Infernal  The  first, 
as  thej  fimcied,  dwelt  in  the  skj,  the  second  in  the  sea,  and 
the  third  in  the  dreary  regions  under  the  earth.  Besides 
these,  there  were  inferior  kinds  of  deities,  who  haunted  the 
woods,  or  lived  in  fountains  and  streams. 

3.  The  deities  whose  home  was  in  the  sky,  were  Jupiter, 
Apollo,  Mars,  Mercury,  Bacchus,  Yulcan,  Juno,  Minerva, 
Venus,  Diana,  Geres,  and  Yesta.  The  greatest  of  all  the 
gods  was  Jupiter.  When  it  thundered  and  lightened,  the 
Greeks  supposed  that  Jupiter  was  angry,  and  was  flinging 
his  thunderbolts  about.  ^    \ 
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4.  The  Oljinpio  gatnes  ifere  institated  hj  tbe  Greeks  in 
honour  ot  Jupiter.  These  games  treire  celebrated  everj  fonr 
years.  Thej  consisted  of  races  oh  foot  and  on  horseback, 
and  in  chariots,  and  of  leaping,  wrestling,  and  boxing.  *  It 
was  considered  a  yery  great  honour  for  a  person  to  gain  a 
prize  at  the  Olympic  games. 

5.  Apollo  was  the  son  of  Jupiter.  He  was  supposed  to  be 
•the  driver  of  the  sun,  which  had  fonr  horses  harnessed  to  it, 
and  went  round  the  world  every  day.  It  was  pretty  much 
like  a  modern  stage  coach,  except  that  it  carried  no  passengers. 

6.  Besides  being  the  coachman  of  the  sun,  Apollo  was 
likewise  the  god  of  tnusic  and  poetry,  and  of  medicine,  and 
all  the  £ne  arts.  He  also  presided  over  the  famous  oracle  at 
Delphi,  whither  people  osed  to  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  to  find  out  the  events  of  futurity. 

7.  Mars  "^as  the  god  of  war,  and  Mercury  the  god  of 
thieves,  and  Bacchus  the  god  of  drunkards^  and  Yulcan  the 
god  of  blacksmiths.  Ynlcan  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
best  and  ibost  useful  of  the  heathen  deities,  for  he  was  an 
excellent  blacksmith  and  worked  hard  at  his  anvil. 

8.  Venus  was  the  goddess  of  beauty.  Her  statues  were 
made  in  the.fotm  of  a  beautiful  woman.  She  had  a  son 
named  Cupid,  who  was  a  mischievous  little  deity,  and  used 
to  shoot  at  people  with  a  bow  and  arrow. 

9.  Neptune  was  the  chief  of  the  marine  deities.  It  was 
supposed  that  he  had  a  huge  scallop-shell  for  a  chariot,  and 
that  his  horses  had  the  taUs  of  fishes.     Whenever  he  rode  ^   T 
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over  the  waves,  a  tribe  of  sea-monsterB,  called  Tritons,  sur- 
rounded his  cbariot. 

10.  Pluto  was  the  deity  who  presided  in  tbe  infernal 
regions.  He  used  to  sit  on  a  throne  of  brimstone,  looking 
very  stem  and  awfuL  In  one  hand  he  held  a  sceptre^  and 
in  the  other,  two  keys.  Besides  these  gods,  the  Greeks 
believed  in  heroes,  who  were  half  gods  and  half  men.  Of 
these,  Hercules  was  very  famous  for  his  wonderful  feats  of 
strength. 

11.  Unless  I  were  to  write  a  large  book  on  this  one  sub- 
ject^ it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  tell  you  all  about  the 
fanciful  gods  of  ancient  Greece,  and  the  strange,  foolish 
things  they  are  said  by  the  Greek  poets  to  have  dooe.  The 
principal  use  of  such  a  book  would  be,  to  show  how  necessary 
it  was  that  the  true  Qod  should  reveal  himself  to  men^  since 
they  could  contrive  no  better  religion  than  these  absurd^ 
though  sometimes  amusing,  fables. 

12.  Bidiculous  as  their  deities  were,  the  Greeks  honoured 
them  with  magnificent  temples.  No  other  edifices  ever  built 
by  mortal  hands  have  been  so  beautifuL  Some  of  the  churches 
in  our  own  oountty  are  now  built  on  tbe  plan  of  the  old  Gre- 
cian temples. 

13.  The  Ckecian  sculptors  carved  marble  statues  of  their 
deities.  These  images  were  so  grand,  and  beautiful,  and 
dignified,  that  it  seems  as  if  the  artists  must  have  seen  such 
heavenly  creatures  somewhere^  or  else  they  never  could  have 
carved  their  likeliesses. 
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QcJssiiOKS.— 1.  At  what  period  was  the  glory  of  Greece  at  its  height? 
2.  In  what  deities  did  the  Greeks  belieTe?  What  were  the  three  classes? 
Where  did  each  of  them  dwell?  What  of  inferior  deities?  3.  Who  were 
the  celestial  deities?  What  of  Jupiter?  4.  What  of  the  Olympic  games? 

6.  What  of  Apollo?  His  chariot  ?  6.  What  more  can  yon  tell  of  Apollo? 

7.  What  of  Mars?  Mercniy?  Bacchns?  Ynlcan?  8.  What  of  Venus? 
Cupid  ?  9.  What  of  Neptune  ?  Where  did  he  dwell?  How  is  he  repre- 
sented? 10.  Who  was  Pluto  ?  Where  did  he  dwell  ?  What  of  him  ? 
12.  How  did  the  Greeks  honour  their  false  gods  ?  What  of  temples? 
18.  What  can  yon  say  of  the  Grecian  statues  ? 


Chap.  LYIII. — Eubope  continued, 

THB  GHBGIAH  PHIL080FHE&B. 

1.  The  Greek  philosophers  were  men  who  pretended  to  be 
wiser  than  mankind  in  generaL  There  were  a  great  many 
of  them,  who  lived  in  yarious  ages.  I  shall  speak  of  some  of 
the  most  remarkable^  in  this  and  the  following  chapters. 

2.  The  philosopher  Thales  was  bom  between  six  and 
seven  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era.  In  his  time 
there  were  seven  philosophers,  who  were  called  the  seven 
wise  men  of  Greece ;  and  Thales  was  considered  the  wisest 
of  them  alL 

3.  One  night,  while  this  great  philosopher  was  taking  a 
walk,  he  looked  upward  to  contemplate  the  stars.  Being 
much  interested  in  this  occupation,  he  strayed  out  of  his  path, 
and  tumbled  into  a  ditch.    An  old  woman  who  lived  in  his 

W   family  ran  and  helped  him  out,  all  covered  with  mud.     **  For 
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the  future,  Thales,"  said  she, ''  I  advise  you  not  to  have  your 
head  amoug  the  stars,  while  your  feet  are  *  on  the  earth  1 " 
Some  people  think  that  the  old  woman  was  the  wiser  philo- 
sopher of  the  two. 

4.  Another  philosopher  was  named  Fittacus.  He  was  the 
first  temperance  man  on  record ;  for,  though  there  were  many 
sorts  of  delicious  wines  in  his  country,  he  never  drank  any 
thing  but  water. 

5.  The  philosopher  Bias  lived  in  the  year  617  B.a  Some 
fishermen  once  found  a  golden  vase  in  the  beUy  of  a  large 
fish.  On  the  rase  were  engraved  these  words — ''To  the 
wisest."  It  was  therefore  sent  to  Bias,  who  was  thought  to 
be  at  least  as  wise  as  any  body. 

6.  But  Bias  did  not  care  for  gold  or  riches.  When  his 
natiye  city  was  taken  by  the  enemy,  all  the  other  inhabitants 
endeavoured  to  hide  their  most  valuable  property.  Bias 
alone  gave  himself  no  trouble.  ''  Biches  are  but  playihings,** 
said  he.     ''My  only  real  treasures  are  my  own  though ts.*' 

7.  Epimenides  was  a  very  wonderful  philosopher.  My 
readers  must  not  put  too  much  faith  in  the  story  which  I  am 
going  to  tell  tbem.  It  is  as  follows : — One  day  when  Epi- 
menides was  young,  his  fiither  sent  him  in  search  of  a  sheep 
that  was  lost  After  finding  the  sheep  Epimenides  entered  a 
cave  by  the  wayside,  and  sat  down,  for  he  was  tired,  and  the 
sun  was  very  hot.  In  this  cave  he  fell  asleep,  and  slept  a 
good  deal  longer  than  he  intended. 

8.  It  was  no  less  than  fifty-seven  years  before  he  awoka 
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When  he  closed  his  ejes  he  \na  a  young  mim,  bat  he  was 
old  and  grey  when  he  opened  them  again.  He  left  the 
cave  and  went  iMick  to  the  town  where  he  had  formerly 
lived. 

9.  But  his  father  was  long  ago  dead;  his  brother,  who 
had  been  a  child  when  he  'vTent  away^  waa  an  old  man  now ; 
and  the  town  was  full  of  houses  and  people  that  he  had  never 
seen  before.  These  were  certainly  very  wonderful  changes, 
considering  that  they  had^  all  happened  while  Epimenides 
'   was  taking  a  nap. 

Qussnovs. — 1.  Who  were  the  Greek  philosophers?    2.  Who  was 

'  Thales?    Where  was  he  bom?    What  of  the  seven  wise  men?    How 

was  Thales  considered?    S.  Belate  an  anecdote  of  him.    4.  What  of 

Pittacns?    5.  When  did  Bias  live?    Tell  the  storj  of  the  vase.    6. 

What  did  Bias  think  of  riches?    7.  Tell  the  story  of  Epimenides. 
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Chap.  LIX. — Europe  contirmed. 

THB  ORBCIAN  FHII.080PHBB8  OOHTINtTED. 

1.  The  philosopher  Pythagonts  believed  that  when  people 
died,  thdt  sonl  migrated  or  passed  into  the  bodies  of  animals 
or  birds.  He  affirmed  that  his  own  soul  had  once  lived  in 
the  body  of  a  peacock,  but  my  reader  will  hardly  dredit  the 
assertion. 

2.  Heraclitns  of  Ephesns  was  called  the  dark  philosopher, 
becanse  all  his  sayings  were  like  riddles.     He  thought  that 
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nothing  w^as  wisdom  whioh  conld  be  understood  by  common 
people. 

3.  This  wise  iban  oonsidered  the  world  as  such  a  wretched 
plaoe^  that  he  neyer  could  look  at  any  body  without  shedding 
tears.  He  is  often  called  the  weeping  philosopher.  At  last 
he  retired  to  a  cave  among  the  mountaiiWy  where  he  lived  on 
herbs  and  roots^  and  was  as  miserable  ifs  his  heart  could 
wish. 

4.  DemocdtuB,  who  lived  not  long  after  Heraditus,  was 
quite  a  different  Sort  of  philosopher.  He  is  often  called  the 
laughing  philosopher.  Instead  of  shedding  tears,  he  laughed 
so  continually  that  his  townsmen  thought  him  mad.  And, 
to  say  the  truth,  I  think  so  too. 

5.  The  philosopher  Anaxagoras  believed  that  the  sky 
was  made  of  Stones,  and  that  the  sun  Was  a  great  mass  of 
red-hot  iron.  This  may  seem  very  strange,  but  in  these 
ancient  times  the  people  did  not  know  the  shape  of  the 
earth. 

6.  The  philosopher  Empedocles  went  and  lived  near  mount 
^tna,  in  Sicily.  He  was  a  man  of  very  grave  and  majestic 
appearance,  and  every  body  knew  him,  because  he  used  to 
wear  a  crown  of  laurel  on  his  head.  People  generally 
acknowledged  him  to  be  a  very  wise  man ;  but,  not  content 
with  thisy  he  wanted  to  be  thought  a  god. 

7.  One  day,  after  he  had  prepared  a  great  festival,  Em- 
pedocles disappeared,  and  was  never  seen  again.  The  people 
took  it  for  granted  that  he  had  ascended  to  heaven. ,  But 
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shortly  afterwards,  there  was  an  emption  of  Mount  ^tna^ 
and  an  old  shoe  was  thrown  oaf  of  the  crater.  On  examina- 
tion, it  was  found  out  that  this  shoe  had  belonged  to  £m- 
pedodes.  It  was  now  easy  to  guess  at  the  fiite  of  the  foolish 
old  man.  He  had  thrown  himself  into  the  crater  of  the 
blazing  Yolcano,  in  order  that  the  people  might  think  him  a 
god,  and  that  he  had  gone  to  heaven.  Some  of  my  readers 
will  find  it  hard  to  believe  this. 

8.  Socrates  was  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  philosophers  of 
Greece.  Indeed  he  was  so  wise  and  good  that  the  profligate 
Athenians  could  not  suffer  him  to  Uve.  They  therefore  com- 
pelled him  to  drink  poison. 

9.  Diogenes  was  the  queerest  philosopher  of  aU.  He  was 
called  Diogenes  the  Dog— either  because  he  lived  like  a  dog, 
or  because  he  had  a  currish  habit  of  snarling  at  every 
body. 

10.  His  doctrine  was,  that  the  fewer  enjoyments  a  man 
had,  the  happier  he  was  likely  to  be.  This  philosopher  went 
about  barefoot,  dressed  in  very  shabby  clothes,  and  carrying 
a  bag,  a  jug,  and  a  st&S,  He  afterwards  got  a  great  tub, 
which  he  used  to  lug  about  with  him  all  day  long,  and  sleep 
in  it  at  night. 

11.  One  day,  Alexander  the  Great  came  to  see  Diogenes, 
and  found  him  mending  his  tub.  It  happened  that  Alex- 
ander stood  in  such  a  manner  as  to  shade  Diogenes  from  the 
sun,  and  he  felt  cold.  ''Diogenes,*'  said  Alexander,  "you 
must  have  a  very  hard  time  of  it,  living  in  a  tub.     Can  I  do 
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any  thing  to  better  your  condition  ?" — ^"  Nothing,  except  to 

get  out  of  my  sunshine,"  replied  Diogenes,  who  disdained 

to  accept  any  other  favour  from  the  greatest  monarch  in  the 

world. 

Questions. — ^What  did  Pythagoras  believe  ?  2.  What  of  Hereclitus  ? 
4.  What  of  Democritiik  ?  How  did  he  differ  from  Heraclitus  ?  5.  What 
did  Anaxagoras  beliere?  Where  did  Empedocles  live  ?  What  did  he 
wish  to  be  thought?  7.  What  means  did  he  take  to  tnake  the  people 
think  him  a  god?  8.  Wliat  of  Socrates?  His  death?  9.  What  of 
Diogenes?  His  doctrines?  How  did  he  live?  10.  Tell  an  anecdote 
of  Diogenes. 


51 


Chap.  LX. — Europe  canMnued. 

SOMBTHINO  MOKE  ABOUT  PHILOSOPHEBS.   ABOUT  THE  GREEK  POETS. 

'  1.  I  OOULD  tell  you  much  more  about  the  Grecian  philo- 
sophers, but  I  have  not  rdom.  I  must  not  forget,  however,  to 
mention  Plato,  who  was  bom  429  years  B.a,  and  was  for 
eight  years  the  pupil  of  Socrates ;  and  Aristotle,  who  was  a 
pupil  of  Plato,  educated  Alexander  the  Great,  and  founded 
a  school  of  philosophers,  who  were  called  Peripatetics,  or 
walking  philosophers.  They  were  so  called  because  Aristotle 
walked  about  while  teaching  his  doctrines  to  his  pupils. 

2.  This  man,  Plato,  like  many  other  Grecian  philosophers, 
was  a  sort  of  schoolmaster,  and  many  young  men  came  to  bo 
taught  by  him.  He  delivered  his  lectures  in  a  grove  near 
Athens,  called  Academia,  from  which  circumstance  the  word 
academy  has  since  been  applied  to  schools.  rJ 
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3.  So  gieai  wm  Ins  repuiaiioii,  Uuii  the  fiisfe  joimg  mat 
from  Tarious  parte  of  the  world  came  to  be  liia  piqnla.  He 
had  Terj  sablime  ideas  of  religioo,  Tirtoe  and  truth,  and  he 
deliyered  these  with  so  modi  aweetneas  and  doqnenoe,  that 
his  Estenen  were  enchanted.  The  Greeka  spoke  of  him  as 
Fkto  the  IHTme* 

4.  There  were  other  oelelvrated  philoeophera  in  Greece,  bat 
I  nraat  leare  them  now,  and  teD  joa  of  tiie  poeta.  Homer, 
the  best  poet  of  andent  timea,  perhaps  the  best  that  erer  lired, 
I  haTo  already  mentioned.  Wbea  this  great  man  was  bom, 
how  he  liyed,  or  where  he  died,  are  matters  of  nneertaintj. 

**Strm  oobto  cftks  ttrtvc  far  Homer  desd, 
Tluwifb  wliich  tbe  ttftea 
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5«  The  general  opinion  is^  that  he  lired  about  the  year 
300  BC,  and  was  a  wandering  minstrel,  who  went  aboat 
from  place  to  place  reciting  and  ain^^g  hia  TezaesL  The 
Iliad  and  Odjssej,  hia  two  great  poems,  were  compoeed  in 
separate  parts,  and,  but  for  the  care  of  Ljcorgofl^  who  is  aaid 
to  hare  had  them  collected,  would  doubtless  have  been  lost 
The/  were  afterwards  arranged  in  their  present  order  bj 
Pisistratns.  They  celebrated  the  actiona  of  heroes  and 
imaginaTy  gods,  and  are  full  of  the  deepest  interest. 

6.  There  were  a  multitude  of  other  poeto  in  Greece, 
some  of  whom  acquired  great  celebrity.  Among  these  was 
Anacreou,  who  wrote  about  love  and  wine ;  Pindar,  wba 
composed  sublime  odes;  and  Theocritus,  who  sang  abont 
shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  who  lived  in  the  oonntiy. 
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There  were  ako  many  poets  who  wrote  pieces  for  the  stage. 
-^Ischylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  are  the  greatest  of  the 
tragic  writers. 

7.  You  already  know  that  the  Greeks  were  in  many  re- 
spects very  ignorant,  and  entertained  many  absurd  notions. 
They  did  not  know  that  the  earth  is  a  great  globe  or  ball, 
that  it  turns  romid  every  day,  and  that  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  are  also  great  worlds  moving  about  in  the  sky. 

8.  Ton  would  not,  therefore,  expect  in  their  poetry  to  find 
any  useful  information  about  geography  or  astronomy.  Yet 
they  lived  in  a  beautiful  country,  and  their  mountains, 
streams,  and  valleys,  were  often  the  subject  of  tbeir  songs. 

9.  Their  religion,  too,  though  full  of  absurdity,  furnished 
materials  for  the  poets.  They  described  the  gods  and  god- 
desses as  dwelling  upon  the  mountains,  or  skipping  along  the 
valleys,  or  gliding  amidst  the  waters.  •  Thus,  every  object 
of  nature  derived  a  new  interest  from  the  vivid  fancy  of  the 
poets. 

10.  To  this  day  the  verses  of  these  poets  are  remembered, 
and  the  places  mentioned  by  them  are  often  visited  by 
travellers,  who  look  upon  them  with  emotion,  on  account  of 
the  beautiful  fictions  they  inspired  more  than  two  thousand 
years  ago. 

QuBsnoNB. — 1 .  When  was  Plato  bom  ?  Whose  pupil  was  he  ?  What 

of  Aristotle  ?    2.  What  else  of  Plato  ?    3.  What  of  his  ideas  and  his 

mode  of  expressing  them  ?    4.  What  of  Homer  ?    5.  When  is  it  sup* 

posed  Homer  lived?  How  did  he  live?  What  of  his  poems?  6.  What 

I       ofAnacreon?    Pindar?    Theocritus?    Other  poets?    7.  What  did      ^ 
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the  Greeks  not  know  ?  8.  What  of  the  poetry  of  the  ancient  Greekf? 
9.  What  uBe  did  the  Grecian  poet*  make  of  their  mythology?  What 
effect  had  the  poems  of  the  ancient  Greeks  ?  Are  the  poems  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  still  rememhered?  10.  Are  the  places  mentioned  in 
those  poems  rendered  more  interesting  to  travellers  of  the  present 
time  who  visit  them  ? 


Chap.  LXI. — Exjeopb  cantiTmed. 

ABOUT  THE  HODB  OT  LIFB  AUOVQ  THB  iOrCIBNT  GREEKS. 

1.  But  we  must  now  leave  poets  and  philosophers,  and 
take  a  view  of  the  private  life  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  The  men 
wore  an  inner  garment,  called  a  tonic,  over  which  they  threw 
a  mantle ;  their  shoes  or  sandals  were  bound  to  their  feet 
by  thongs  or  ropes.  In  ancient  times  the  Greeks  went 
t^ith  their  heads  uncovered,  but  afterwaida  they  used  hats, 
which  were  tied  under  the  chin. 

2.  The  women  always  covered  their  heads  with  a  veiL 
which  came  down  upon  the  shoulders.  They  wore  in  their 
hair  golden  grasshoppers,  and  ear-rings  were  suspended  from 
their  ears.  The  rest  of  their  dress  consisted  of  a  white  tunic 
fastened  with  a  broad  sash,  and  descending  in  folds  down  to 
their  heels. 

3.  The  Greeks  usually  made  four  meals  a  day :  the  mor- 
ning meal,  which  was  taken  at  the  rising  of  the  sun ;  the  next 
at  mid-day ;  the  aflemoon  repast ;  and  the  supper,  which  was 
the  principal  meal,  as  it  was  taken  after  the  business  of  the 
day.  ^^ 
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4.  In  the  early  ages,  the  food  of  the  Greeks  was  the  fruits 
of  the  earthy  and  their  drink,  water ;  the  flesh  of  animals  was 
introduced  at  a  later  period.  This  brought  on  the  luxuries 
of  the  table^  and  some  of  the  cities  of  Greece  became  renowned 
for  producing  excellent  cooks.  The  Spartans,  as  we  have 
before  mentioned,  ate  at  public  table&  Their  chief  food  con- 
sisted of  black  broth. 

5.  The  'poor  sometimes  fed  on  grasshoppers,  and  the 
extremities  of  leaves.  In  general,  the  Greeks  were  very  fond 
of  flesh.  Their  usual  drink  was  water,  either  hot  or  cold, 
but  most  commonly  the  latter,  which  was  sometimes  cooled 
with  ice.  Wines  were  very  generally  used,*  and  even  per- 
fumed wines  were  introduced  at  the  tables  of  the  rich. 

6.  Before  the  Greeks  went  to  an  entertainment,  they 
washed  and  anointed  themselves;  when  they  arrived,  thfi 
entertainer  took  them  by  the  hand,  or  kissed  their  lips,  hands, 
knees,  or  feet,  as  they  deserved  more  or  less  respect.  It  must 
be  observed  concerning  the  guests,  that  men  and  women  were 
never  invited  together. 

7.  They  sat  at  meat  either  quite  upright,  or  leaning  a  little 
backward ;  but  in  more  degenerate  ages,  they  adopted  the 
eastern  custom  of  reclining  on  beds  or  couches.  As  soon  as 
the  provisions  were  set  on  the  table,  and  before  the  guests 
began  to  eat,  a  part  was  oflered  as  a  sort  of  first-fruits  to  the 
gods. 

8.  They  had  a  custom  similar  to  ours,  of  drinking  healths, 
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not  only  to  those  present,  but  to  their  absent  friends ;  and  at 
every  name  they  poured  a  little  wine  on  the  ground,  which 
was  called  a  libation. 

9.  The  entertainment  being  ended,  a  hymn  was  snng  to 
the  gods.  After  this,  the  company  was  amused  with  music, 
dancing,  and  mimicry,  or  whatever  could  tend  to  excite  mirth 
or  cheerfulness. 

10.  The  houses  of  the  rich  were  built  of  stone,  and  many 
of  them  were  highly  ornamented.  The  majority  of  the  people, 
however,  lived  in  huts  made  of  rough  stone  laid  in  clay. 

11.  In  war,  the  Greeks  fought  with  various  w^eapons. 
Some  of  the  soldiers  had  bows  and  arrows ;  some  had  javelins 
or  spears  which  they  hurled  with  great  force  and  precision  of 
aim,  and  some  had  slings  with  which  they  threw  stones. 
!fhey  usually  carried  shields  for  warding  off  the  weapons  of 
their  enemies. 

12.  Tou  must  recollect  that,  in  these  ancient  times,  gun- 
powder was  not  known,  and  rifles  and  cannon  were  there- 
fore not  in  use.  In  battle  the  warriors  always  engaged  in 
close  conflict,  foot  to  foot,  and  breast  to  breast.  The  strife 
was  therefore  very  exciting,  and  the  men  usually  fought  with 
furious  courage. 

13.  As  mankind  were  very  much  given  to  making  war 
upon  one  another,  it  was  the  custom  in  all  countries  to  sur- 
round the  cities  with  high  walls,  for  defence.  This  practice, 
indeed,  continued  for  many  ages ;  and,  if  you  trav^l^  you  will 
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Bee  that  the  principal  cities  of  France,  Germany,  and  many 
other  countries,  are  still  secured  in  this  way. 

14.  In  modem  times,  when  an  army  attacks  a  city,  it 
hatters  down  the  walls  with  cannon  shot;  or,  by  imdermining 
them,  placing  gunpowder  beneath,  and  then  setting  it  on 
fire.  But  in  the  olden  times  of  Greece,  the  warriors  used 
battering-rams,  consisting  of  heavy  beams  with  ponderous 
stones  at  one  end.  These  were  driven  by  main  strength 
against  the  walls,  and  thus,  after  many  efforts,  they  were 
demolished. 

QuESTioKS. — 1.  What  did  the  men  wear  among  the  ancient  Greeks? 
Their  shoes  ?  Head-dress  ?  2.  Head-dress  of  the  women  ?  What 
ornaments  did  they  wear  ?  The  rest  of  their  dress?  3.  The  meals  of 
the  Greeks  ?  4.  What  was  the  food  of  the  Greeks  in  early  ages  ? 
What  of  flesh  ?  Luxuries  of  the  table  ?  What  of  the  Spartans  ?  5. 
What  of  the  poor  ?  Were  the  Greeks  fond  of  meat  for  food  ?  What 
of  their  drink?  Wiiie?  6.  What  of  entertainments?  Men  and 
women  ?  7.  How  did  they  sit  at  table  ?  How  do  the  people  of  Asia 
sit  at  table  ?  Did  the  Greeks  adopt  this  Asiatic  custom  ?  What  was 
done  before  beginning  to  eat  ?  8.  Drinking  healths  ?  Libation  ?  9. 
What  followed  the  eating?  10.  What  of  the  habiti^tions  of  the  rich  ? 
Of  the  poor?  11.  What  weapons  were  osed  by  the  Greeks  in  war  ? 
12.  What  of  gunpowder?  How  did  the  warriors  engage  one  another 
in  conflict  ?  13.  What  was  the  custom  regarding  the  cities  ?  What 
are  to  be  seen  in  Europe?  14.  How  do  the  modems  attack  a  walled 
city  ?    How  did  the  ancients  destroy  the  walliS  of  a  city  ? 
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Chap.  LXIL — Eubofe  eantmued. 

PHIUP  OF  MAGBDOir  COHQUBB8  OKBSGB. 

1.  I  SHALL  now  resume  the  history  of  Greece,  at  the  point 
where  I  lefb  ofL  The  reader  will  recollect  that  I  had  just 
finished  speaking  of  the  Theban  war. 

2.  Not  long  after  the  close  of  that  war,  the  states  of  Greece 
became  inyolved  in  another,  which  was  generally  called  the 
Sacred  War.  The  people  of  Phocis  had  been  sentenced, 
by  the  Amphictyonic  council,  to  pay  a  heavy  fine  for 
ploughing  a  field  which  belonged  to  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
at  DelphL 

3.  Bather  than  pay  the  fine,  the  Fhocians  resolved  to  go 
to  war.  The  people  of  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Achaia  assisted 
the  Fhocians.  The  Thebans,  Locrians,  and  Thessalians,  took 
the  part  of  the  Amphictyonic  council,  and  Philip,  king  of 
Macedon,  was  solicited  to  fight  on  the  same  side. 

4.  The  kingdom  of  Macedon  is  numbered  by  some  histo- 
rians among  the  states  of  Greece ;  but  others  consider  it  a 
separate  country.  Although  it  was  founded  about  five  hun- 
dred years  before  this  period,  it  had  never  been  very  power- 
ful till  Philip  mounted  the  throne. 

5.  Philip  was  ambitious  and  warlike.  No  sooner  had  he 
marched  his  army  into  Greece,  than  he  determined  to  make 
himself  ruler  of  the  whole  country.     The  Greeks  were  not 

I    ^    now  so  valiant  as  they  had  been;  and  there  was  no  such  man     /rl:   [ 
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as  Leonidas,   MiltiadeS|   or  Epaminondas,  to  lead  them  to 
victoiy. 

6.  The  man  that  gave  Philip  more  trouble  than  anj  other 
was  Demosthenes,  an  Athenian.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  orators  that  ever  lived ;  and  he  uttered  such  terrible 
orations  against  Philip,  that  the  Athenians  were  incited  to 
resist  him  in  battle.  It  is  from  these  orations  against  the 
Macedonian  king  that  severe  speeches  have  since  been  called 
phiUppica. 

7.  But  the  Athenians  were  beaten  at  Chseronea^  in  the 
year  338  before  the  Christian  era.  Thenceforward,  Philip 
controlled  the  affairs  of  Greece  till  his  deatL  P^vhaps,  after 
all,  he  was  a  better  ruler  than  the  Greeks  could  have  found 
among  themselves. 

8.  But  he  had  many  vices,  and,  among  the  rest,  that  of 
drinking  to  excess.  One  day,  just  after  he  had  risen  from  a 
banquet^  he  decided  a  certain  law-caue  ui\]astly.  The  losing 
person  cried  out^  ^  I  appeal  frt>m  Philip  drunk,  to  Philip 
sober  1**  And,  sure  enough,  when  Philip  got  sober,  he 
decided  the  other  way. 

9.  A  poor  woman,  who  had  some  business  with  Philip, 
tried  in  vain  to  obtain  an  audience.  He  put  her  off  from  one 
day  to  another,  saying  that  he  had  no  leisure  to  attend  to  her. 
**  If  you  have  no  leisure  to  do  justice,  you  have  no  right  to  be 
a  king  I "  said  the  woman.  Philip  was  struck  with  the  truth 
of  what  the  woman  said,  and  he  became  more  attentive  to  his 
duties  as  a  king. 
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10.  He  lired  onlj  abont  two  jenxB  after  he  liad  oonqoend 
tihe  Gieeki.  There  was  a  jonng  nobleman,  named  Paimnia% 
a  captain  of  the  gnard,  who  had  been  injnred  bjone  of  Philip's 
relations.  As  Philip  would  not  pnnish  the  offender.  Pan- 
saniss  resolred  that  he  himself  should  die. 

11.  On  the  daj  of  the  marriage  of  Philip's  daughter,  the 
king  was  entering  the  pnhlic  theatre^  wbere  the  nnptial  les- 
tiYities  were  to  be  celebrated.  At  this  moment  Paosanias 
mahed  forth,  with  his  sword  drawn,  and  stabbed  him  to  the 
hearts 

12.  The  Athenians  greatly  rejoiced  at  the  news  of  Philip's 
death.  They  pnbliclj  Toted  that  a  golden  crown  shonld  bo 
given  to  Paosanias,  as  a  reward  for  haying  mnrdered  him. 
All  the  other  states  of  Greece  likewise  revolted  against  the 
power  of  Macedon. 


QcBsnoirs.^^.  What  of  ihe  Seerecl  war?  Ganse  of  it?  VHdA 
waj  was  Delphi  ftom  Athens?  Fhocifl?  Thesnly?  a.  What  states 
foog^onthesideof  thePhocians?  What  on  the  side  of  the  Amphir- 
tjonic  eoimcil?  On  which  side  did  FhHip,  king  of  ICacedon,  fight? 
4.  What  of  Macedon?  Where  was  it  ritnated?  When  was  it  fomided? 
Which  waydid  Philip's  anny  march  from  ICaeedon  to  Greeee  ?  5.  What 
ofPhilip?  On  what  did  he  detennine  ?  What  of  the  Greeks  at  this 
time?  6.  What  of  Demosthenes?  What  effect  had  his  oratoiy  on  the 
Athenians  ?  What  is  the  origin  of  the  word  phiUppicf  7.  Where  were 
they  beaten  ?  When  did  the  battle  take  place  ?  Where  Is  Chfenmea  ? 
DiteetioD  from  Thebes?  Athens  ?  Sparta?  How  long  did  Fhilhi 
role  Greece?  8.  What  of  Philip?  Bdate  some  anecdotes  of  him? 
10.  What  of  Pansanias?  Describe  the  death  of  Philip.  U.  What 
did  the  Athenians  do?    Other  states  ? 
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Chap.  LXIII  — Europb  continued, 

OOKQUBBTB  OV  ALEZAKDBS  THE  OBBAT. 

1.  But  the  nev  king  of  Maoedon,  though  onlj  twenty  years 
old,  was  well  worthy  to  sit  on  his  father's  throne.  He  was 
Alexander,  afberwards  sumamed  the  Great.  Yonng  as  he 
was,  he  had  already  given  proofs  of  the  valour  which  so  soon 
made  him  conqueror  of  the  world. 

2.  Alexander  suhdued  the  Grecian  states  in  the  course  of 
one  campaign.  He  was  then  declared  generalissimo  of  the 
Greeks,  and  undertook  a  war  against  Persia.  The  army 
which  he  led  against  that  country  consisted  of  thirty-five 
thousand  men. 

3.  He  crossed  the  Hellespont,  and  marched  through  Asia 
Minor,  towards  Persia.  Before  reaching  its  horders,  he  was 
met  at  Issus  by  the  Persian  king,  Darius,  who  had  collected 
an  immense  army.  Alexander  defeated  him,  and  killed  a 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  of  his  soldiers. 

4.  Darius  soon  assembled  a  mightier  army  than  before. 
He  had  now  half  a  million  of  men.  He  advanced  to  battle 
at  Arbela  in  the  midst  of  his  troops,  seated  on  a  lofty  chariot, 
which  resembled  a  moving  throne.  Around  him  were  his 
.lifeguards  all  in  splendid  armour. 

5.  A  desperate  battle  took  place,  and  the  Persians  fought 
stoutly,  but  were  at  last  put  to  flight.  Poor  king  Darius  was 
left  almost  alone  on  his  lofty  chariot.     He  had  but  just  time 
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to  get  on  horseback,  and  gallop  away  from  the  battle.  Shortly 
afterwards,  he  was  slain  by  two  of  his  own  subjects,  as  I  have 
told  you  in  the  history  of  Persia. 

6.  After  the  victory,  Alexander  marched  to  Persepolis, 
which  was  then  the  capital  of  Persia.  It  was  a  rich  and 
magnificent  city.  In  the  royal  palace  there  was  a  gigantic 
statue  of  Xerxes,  but  the  Macedonian  soldiers  overthrew  it, 
and  tumbled  it  upon  the  ground. 

7.  While  he  remained  at  Persepolis,  Alexander  gave  him- 
self up  to  drunkenness  and  licentious  pleasures.  One  night, 
at  a  splendid  banquet,  an  Athenian  lady  persuaded  the  con- 
queror to  set  fire  to  the  city.  It  was  accordingly  burnt  to 
the  ground. 

8.  When  Persia  was  completely  subdued,  Alexander 
invaded  India,  now  Hindostan.  One  of  the  kings  of  that 
coimtry  was  named  Porus.  He  is  said  to  hs^o  been  seven 
feet  and  a  half  in  height  This  gigantic  king  led  a  great 
army  against  Alexander. 

9.  Porus  was  well  supplied  with  elephants,  which  had 
been  trained  to  rush  upon  the  enemy,  and  trample  them 
down.  Alexander  had  no  elephants,  but  his  usual  good 
fortune  did  not  desert  him.  The  army  of  Porus  was  routed 
and  he  himself  was  taken  prisoner  and  loaded  with  chains. 

10.  In  this  degraded  condition,  the  Indian  king  was 
brought  into  the  victor^s  tent.  Alexander  gazed  with  wonder 
at  the  enormous  stature  of  Porus.  Although  so  great  a  con- 
qaeror,  he  was  himself  only  of  middle  size.     **  How  shall 
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I  treat  jou!"  asked  Alexander  of  his  prisoner.  ''Like  a 
king ! "  said  Poras.  This  answer  led  Alexander  to  reflect 
how  he  himself  should  like  to  be  treated  had  he  been  in  a 
similar  situation  ;  and  he  was  induced  to  behave  generously 
to  Porus. 

QussTiOKS. — 1.  Who  was  the  new  king  of  Macedon  ?  Of  what  had 
he  giren  prooft  ?  2.  After  what  exploit  was  Alexander  declared 
generalissimo  of  the  Greeks  ?  What  of  the  armj  which  he  led  against 
Persia?  Which  waj  is  Persia  from  Macedon?  3.  What  sea  and 
conntxy  did  the  armj  cross  to  reach  Persia  ?  Who  opposed  Alexander  ? 
How  many  of  the  arm  j  of  Darius  were  killed  ?  4.  Describe  the  march 
of  Darins  and  his  half  million  of  troops.  5.  What  became  of  Darius  ? 
6,  Where  did  Alexander  go  after  his  victory  ?  Where  was  Persepolis  ? 
Direction  from  Athens?  What  of  the  statue  of  Xerxes?  7.  What 
happened  at  Persepolis  ?  8.  What  country  did  Alexander  next  invade  ? 
Direction  of  India  from  Greece  ?  Persia  ?  What  of  Porus  ?  9.  What 
animals  had  Porus  in  his  army  ?  Who  conquered  ?  What  became  of 
Porus  ?    10.  Describe  the  meeting  between  Alexander  and  Porus  ? 
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Ohap.  TjXTY, — ExTBOPB  anUinuecl^ 

8BQX7BL  or  ALBXAITDEB'S  OABEXB. 

1.  Ik  the  early  part  of  his  career  Alexander  had  shown 
many  excellent  and  noble  traits  of  character.  But  he  met 
with  Buch  great  and  continued  success  in  all  his  undertakings, 
that  his  disposition  was  ruined  by  it  He  began  to  consider 
himself  the  equal  of  the  gods. 

2.  Yet^  so  £ur  was  Alexander  from  being  a  god,  that  some 
i       of  his  actions  were  unworthy  of  a  man.    One  of  his  worst   ^ 
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deeds  was  the  murder  of  ditus,  an  old  officer  who  had  fought 
under  king  Philip.  He  had  onoe  saved  Alexander's  life  in 
battle ;  and  on  this  account  ho  was  allowed  to  speak  yery 
freely  to  him. 

3.  One  night,  after  drinking  too  much  wine,  Alexander 
began  to  speak  of  his  own  exploits ;  aud  he  spoke  more  highlj 
of  them  than  old  Clitus  thought  they  deserved.  Accordingly, 
he  told  Alexander  that  his  father  Philip  had  done  much 
greater  things  than  ever  he  had  done. 

4.  The  monarch  was  so  enraged  that  he  snatched  a  spear 
from  one  of  his  attendants,  and  gave  Clitus  a  mortal  wound. 
But  when  he  saw  the  old  man's  bloody  corpse  extended  on 
the  floor,  he  was  seized  with  horror.  He  had  murdered  the 
preserver  of  his  own  life  1 

5.  Alexander*8  reihorse,  however,  did  not  last  long.  He 
still  insisted  on  being  a  god,  the  son  of  Jupiter  Ammon  ;  and 
he  was  mortally  offended  With  a  philosopher  named  CSallis- 
thenes,  because  he  refused  to  worship  him.  For  no  other 
crime  Callisthenes  was  put  into  an  iron  cage,  and  tormented 
till  he  killed  himself  in  despair. 

6.  After  Alexander's  return  firom  India  to  Persia,  he  met 
with  a  great  misfortune*  It  was  the  loss  of  his  dearest  Mend. 
HephsBstion,  who  died  of  a  disease  which  he  had  contracted 
by  excessive  drinking.  For  three  day9  afterwards  Alexandtr 
lay  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  would  take  no  food. 

7.  He  erected  a  funeral  pile  of  spices  and  other  precious 
materials,  so  that  it  was  as  costly  as  a  palace  would  have 
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been.  The  lifeless  body  of  Hepluestion  was  placed  on  the 
Bnmmit.  Alexander  then  set  fire  to  the  pile,  and  stood 
moomfnllj  looking  on  while  the  corpse  of  his  friend  was 
consumed  to  ashes. 

8.  It  would  have  been  well  if  he  had  taken  warning  bj 
the  fiite  of  Hephnstion.  But  Alexander  the  Great  was  des- 
tined to  owe  his  destruction  to  the  wine-cup.  While  drink* 
ing  at  a  banquet  in  Babylon,  he  was  suddenly  taken  sick ; 
and  death  soon  oonqaered  the  conqueror. 

9.  As  to  the  merits  of  Alexander^  I  pretty  much  agree 
with  a  certain  pirate^  whom  the  Macedonian  soldiers  once 
took  prisoner,  Alexander  demanded  of  this  man  by  what 
right  he  committed  his  robberies.  *'  I  am  a  robber  fay  the 
same  right  that  you  are  a  conqueror,"  was  the  reply.  **  The 
only  difference  between  us  is,  that  I  have  but  a  few  men,  and 
can  do  but  little  mischief;  while  you  haye  a  large  army,  and 
can  do  a  great  deaL** 

10.  It  must  be  confessed  that  this  is  too  frequently  the 
chief  difference  between  conquerors  and  robbers.  Yet,  when 
Alexander  died,  his  body  was  deposited  in  a  splendid  coffin 
at  Alexandria,  in  l^gypt^  and  the  Egyptians  paid  him  diyine 
honours^  as  if  he  had  been  the  greatest  possible  benefactor  to 
the  world  1 

QuBsnoNB. — 1 .  What  of  Alexander  ?  What  mined  his  disposition  ? 
How  did  he  consider  himself?  2.  What  of  the  actions  of  Alexander  ? 
Who  was  Olitns?  8,  4.  GKve  an  acconnt  of  the  murder  of  Clitns. 
5.  What  did  Alexander  insist  on  being  called  ?    What  of  Callisthenes  ?     ^ 
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6.  WbatofHephMtioiir  What  was  the  emnse  of  his  death?  7.  What 
did  Alexander  do  with  die  body  of  Heph«stion?  8.  What  caused 
Alexander's  death  I  Where  did  he  die  f  Where  Is  Babylon?  Direo- 
tionfromllaeedon?  India?  9.  Tell  the  story  of  the  pirate.  10.  What 
was  done  when  Alexander  *'  '  ^ 


Chap.  LXY. — ^Bubofk  eoniinuecL 


1*  Whsv  AlezAader  k j  on  his  dea&hbed,  liia  attendants 
Mkod  to  whom  ho  would  bequeath  the  empire,  which  now 
extended  from  Greece  to  India,  including  a  great  many 
nations*     mi  answer  wu^  «  To  the  most  worthy* 

i»  Biit  there  i^tpeais  to  haTO  heen  no  very  worthy  man 
iUttongthoae^^Munhelelthdiindhim;  and,  even  if  there  had 
^>«»o»  the  unverthy  ones  weald  not  have  consented  to  yield 
him  the  whole  power.  Aknnd^v's  empire  was  therefore 
divided  among  thivty-tiim  ef  his  chief  c^cersL 

3.  Bat  the  most  poweifiil  of  these  officers  were  determined 
to  hare  more  than  their  share  ;  and,  in  the  year  3 1 2  before 
Uimiibnr  of  them  had  got  possession  of  the  whole.  Alex- 
•uderh^d  then  heen  died  ele^yearsL     AH  his  children  and 

*.  The  Qrask^  when  they  hesxd  of  Alexander's  death,  had 
uttemptedtangain  their  lihsrty.  Bat  their  stroggks  were 
rCT'^i.^'^'^^^^^  «*»ced  to  la^tion  by 


j.^Umuder,   who  had  neen  gs««l  of  Alexander's   cavalry 
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Cassander  died  in  a  few  yean.  Thenceforward^  the  history 
of  Greece  tells  of  nothing  but  crimes,  and  revolutions,  and 
misfortunes. 

5.  In  the  year  278  before  the  Christian  era,  the  Gauls  or 
Kelts  invaded  Greece.  They  were  a  barbarous  people,  who 
inhabited  the  country  now  called  France.  Their  generaFs 
name  was  Brennus ;  and  their  numbers  are  said  to  have  been 
a  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  men. 

6.  Brennus  met  with  hardly  any  opposition.  He  marched 
to  Delphi,  intending  to  take  the  treasures  that  were  cori- 
tained  in  the  famous  temple  of  Apollo.  ^'A  deity  like 
Apollo  does  not  want  these  treasures,**  said  Brennus.  **  I 
am  only  a  man,  and  have  great  need  of  them." 

7.  Accordingly,  he  led  his  barbarians  towards  the  temple. 
The  stately  marble  front  of  the  edifice  was  seen  at  a  short 
distance  before  them.  It  was  considered  the  holiest  spot  in 
Greece.  Here  was  the  mysterious  oracle,  from  which  so 
many  wonderful  prophecies  had  issued. 

8.  A  wild  shout  burst  from  the  army  of  the  Gktuls,  and 
they  were  on  the  point  of  rushing  forward  to  the  temple. 
But  suddenly  a  violent  storm  arose.  The  thunder  roared, 
and  the  wind  blew  fdriously.  At  the  same  moment  a 
terrible  earthquake  shook  the  ground  beneath  the  affinghted 
€raul& 

9.  A  band  of  Greeks  had  assembled  to  fight  in  defence  of 
the  temple.  When  they  saw  the  disorder  of  the  barbarians, 
they  attacked  them  sword  in  hand.     It  had  grown  so  dark     /-f    | 
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that  the  Gaols  conld  not  distinguish  Mends  from  foes.    They 
killed  one  another,  and  the  whole  army  was  destroyed. 

10.  Such  is  the  story  which  the  old  historians  tell  ahout 
this  battle ;  it  is  doubtless  much  exaggerated,  for  some  of  the 
particulars  appear  hardly  credible.  But,  at  any  rate,  this  was 
the  last  great  victory  that  the  andent  Greeks  ever  achieved 
brer  their  enemies. 

QuBBTioirs. — 1.  What  was  Alexander  asked  on  his  deathbed  ?  His 
reply?  2.  How  was  the  empire  dirided?  8.  What  took  place  in  the 
year  3 12  lU).  P  What  of  Alexander's  children  and  relatiTes  ?  4.  Who 
put  Greece  nnder  snbj  ection  ?  Who  was  Cassander  ?  What  of  the  his- 
toiy  of  Greece  after  his  death  ?  5.  When  did  the  Gauls  invade  Greece  ? 
Who  was  their  general?  What  of  their  army?  6.  Where  was  Delphi? 
Direction  from  Athens?  Sparta?  Thebes?  What  famoos  temple  was 
at  Delphi  ?  7.  Describe  the  march  towards  the  temple.  What  af- 
frighted the  Ganls  ?  9.  What  of  the  Greeks  ?  How  were  the  Gauls 
destroyed  ?    10.  What  may  be  said  of  this  victory  over  the  Gauls  ? 


Chap.  LXVI. — Ecjropk  corUmued. 

XND  OF  GSBOIAN  INDEFBND]E9[0a. 

L  Th£  Greeks  had  now  almost  entirely  lost  their  love  of 
ILberiy,  as  well  as  the  other  virtues  whieh  had  formerly  dis- 
tinguished them.  In  proof  of  this,  I  will  relate  the  sto^  of 
Agis,  the  young  king  of  Sparta. 

2.  King  Agis  was  anxious  for  ihe  wel&re  of  Sparta,  and 
hi  greatly  desired  to  restore  the  ancient  laws  which  Lycur- 
gus  had  enacted.     But  the  Spaxtans  were  now  vicious  and 
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cowardly  They  hiifced  the  very  name  of  Lycurgus,  and  re- 
solved not  to  be  governed  by  the  severe  laws. 

8.  They  therefore  seized  the  virtuous  yonng  king  and 
dragged  him  to  prison.  He  was  condenmed  to  death.  '  The 
executioner  shed  tears  at  the  moment  when  he  was  going  to 
kill  him.  '*  Do  not  weep  for  me/'  said  Agis  j  ^  I  am  happier 
than  my  murderers." 

i.  A  little  while  after  Agis  had  been  killed,  his  mother 
and  grandmother  came  to  the  prison  to  see  him,  for  they  had 
not  heard  of  his  deatL  They  were  led  into  his  dungeon ; 
and  the  murderers  of  Agis  immediately  strangled  them  both, 
and  threw  their  dead  bodies  upon  his. 

5.  Some  time  after  this  horrible  event,  the  Spartans  had 
a  king  called  Nabia.  He  was  such  a  cruel  monster  that 
Heaven  seemed  to  have  made  him  a  king  only  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  people's  wickedness.  Kabis  had  an  image 
in  his  palace.  It  resembled  his  own  wife,  and  was  very 
beautiful;  it  was  likewise  clothed  with  magnificent  gar- 
ments, such  as  were  proper  for  a  queen  to  wear.  But  the 
breast  and  arms  of  the  image  were  stuck  full  of  sharp  iron 
spikes. 

6.  These,  however,  were  hidden  by  the  rich  clothes.    When  . 
king  Nabis  wiished  to  extort  money  from  any  person,  he  in- 
vited him  to  his  palace,  and  led  him  up  to  the  image.     No 
sooner  was  the  stranger  within  reach,  than  the  image  put  out 
its  arms  and  squeezed  him  close  to  its  breast. 

7.  This  was  done  by  means  of  machinery.     The  poor  man 
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were  lank  or  burned^    Greeoe  ▼«»  thexefbre  free  from 
tyranny. 

8.  Bat;  tm  the  Greeks  were  not  ooDflidered  entirely  fit  to 
goTem  themselveBy  a  king  was  selected  for  them  by  England, 
France^  and  Buuia.  The  new  king  was  a  young  man  of 
eigkteeni  a  Bavarian  prince,  named  Otho.  He  was  placed  on. 
the  throne  in  the  year  1829.  Otho,  howeTer,  did  not  sooceed 
in  goYeming  the  kingdom  so  as  to  satisfy  his  subjects,  and 
in  the  year  1862  he  was  deposed,  and  for  a  short  time  Greece 
was  gOTemed  by  a  provisionsl  goYemment. 

9.  In  the  year  1863  the  Greeks  proceeded  to  elect  a  king, 
and  Prince  Alfred,  second  son  of  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain, 
was  elected  by  an  immense  majority.  The  Bntiah  goyem- 
ment  did  not  af)|»0Te  the  election,  and  eTontaally  the  second 
son  of  the  King  of  Denmark  was  elected  king;  He  landed 
in  Greece  in  November,  1863,  and  ascended  the  throne  as 
George  I.  The  Ionian  Islands,  previously  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Great  Britain,  were  now  ceded  to  the  Greeks.  Let 
us  hope  the  young  monarch  may  be  able  to  develop  the  re- 
sources of  the  country,  and  that  unhappy  Greeoe  may  again 
take  her  place  among  the  nations  of  Europe. 

QnssnoNB.— 1.  What  of  the  Greeks  ?  Wliy  were  tkey  respected? 
2.  When  were  the  Boman  dominioni  dincled?  What  were  the  two 
parts  called?  Where  is  Constantinople?  Direction  from  Athens? 
New  York?  What  was  the  Eastern  empire  sometimes  called? 
8.  What  happened  ahont  1450?  Into  whose  power  did  the  Greeks 
then  fall?    How  were  they  treated?    4.  What  took  place  in  1821? 
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5.  Who  Msisied  the  Greeks?  Why  did  Greece  find  bo  many  friends  7 
What  of  Byron  ?  6.  Who  commanded  the  combined  fleet  of  England, 
France,  and  Btusia?  When  did  they  attack  the  Turks  ?  7.  What  of 
the  Tnrkk?  Were  they  obliged  to  leaye  Greece?  8.  Who  chose  a 
king  for  the  Greeks?  What  was  his  name?  And  country?  When 
did  he  come  to  the  throne  ?  Why  was  he  deposed?  9.  How  was 
Ckeece  now  goyemed?  Who  was  first  chosen  as  king?  Why  did 
he  not  accept  the  crown?  Upon  whom  did  the  choice  next  fall? 
When  was  he  elected  ? 


Chap.  LXYIII. — ^EtrROPS  contmued. 

CHBONOLOaT  OF  OBBECB. 
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Greece  founded  by  Inachus 
Athens  fQunded  by  Cecrops 

Corinth  founded  •        •        •  .  • 

8parta  founded  by  Lelez      •  • 

Thebes  built  by  Cadmus       •  •  • 

Argonautic  expedition  •        .  •  • 

Twelye  states  of  Greece  unite  •  «t 
Siege  of  Troy       •        .        • 

Homer  bom         •        •       .  •  • 

Lycurgus  giyes  laws  to  Sparta  •    '  • 
Solon,  lawgiyer  of  Athens     . 

Bias,  the  philosopher,  flourished  • 

Battle  of  Marathon      .        •  •  • 

Peloponnesian  war  heffm    •  •  • 

Death  of  Perides         •        •  .  • 
Former  goyomment' restored  in  Athens 

Battle  of  Leuctra  •        .  •  • 

Death  of  Epaminondas         •  •  • 

Battle  of  ChsBFonea      .        .  •  • 

Death  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon  . 
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Death  of  Alexander  the  Ghreat 
Greece  subjected  by  Cassander     • 
BiyiBion  of  Alexander's  kingdom 
Greece  inraded  by  the  Gaols  or  Kelts 
Death  of  Agis      .        •        •        • 
Greece  becomes  a  Roman  proyinee 


The  Torks  take  Constantinople,  and  conquer  the  Eastern  empire 
Greece  rises  against  the  Tnrks      •        •       •       •       •       • 

Death  of  Lord  Bjron  at  liissolonghi 

Battle  of  Nararino 

Accession  of  Otho  to  the  throne  of  Greece  •  •  •  • 
The  Porte  acknowledges  the  independence  of  Greece    •       • 

Count  Capo  d'Istria  assassinated 

Colocotronis' conspiracj •       • 

A  bloodless  Bevolution  at  Athens        •  | 

The  King  accepts  the  new  Constitution  •  •  •  • 
Commotions  in  Greece  against  the  Turks  •  •  •  • 
Rupture  between  Greece  and  the  Forte         .... 

Corinth  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 

Deposition  of  Otho 

Election  of  George  I 

€^rge  I.,  affianced  to  the  Princess  Olga  of  Russia 
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Chap.  LXIX. — ^Eubofb  cantmued. 


ABOUT  ITALT  AB  IT  NOW  IB. 

1.  Italy  is  a  strip  of  land  on  the  south  of  Europe,  extend- 
ing into  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  is  fimcied  to  have  the 
shape  of  a  boot,  the  island  of  Sicily  lying  at  the  toe.  It  has 
a  beautiful  dimate,  the  seasons  of  spring  and  suihmer  seem- 
ing always  to  prevail 

2.  If  you  were  to  go  to  this  country,  you  would  be  charmed 
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iriih  the  beauty  of  the  akj,  and  the  balmy  Boftness  of  the 
ur«  You  woidd  find  grapes  bo  abundant  that  you  could 
buy  a  delioions  bunch,  as  krge  as  you  could  eat,  for  a  half- 
penny; and,  if  you  wished  for  wine,  you  could  get  a  bottle 
for  a  penny. 

8.  You  would  find,  in  short,  that  Italy  abounds  in  plea- 
sant fruits,  and  in  every  species  of  production  required  for 
the  comfort  of  man.  You  would  find  the  people,  men,  women, 
and  children,  living  a  great  part  of  the  time  in  the  open  air, 
often  singing,  and  sometimes  dancing  in  groups  beneath  the 
trees. 

4.  But,  in  the  midst  of  these  signs  of  cheerfdlness,  you 
would  observe  a  great  deal  of  poverty,  and  you  would  soon 
discover  that  many  of  the  people  are  indolent^  vicious,  and 
degraded. 

6,  In  the  cities,  many  of  which  are  large,  and  filled  with 
thousands  of  people,  you  would  notice  costly  churches  and 
splendid  palaces^  many  of  them  built  of  marble.  But  still 
every  thing  around  yon  would  bear  an  aspect  of  decay,  and 
impress  you  with  the  idea  that  Italy,  with  all  its  splendour, 
is  an  unhappy  country. 

6.  At  Florence,  Rome^  Naples,  and  other  large  cities,  you 
would  find  collections  of  pictures  and  statues  which  surpass 
in  beauty  every  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  These  pic- 
tures are  the  works  of  famous  artists  who  lived  in  Italy 
within  the  last  five  hundred  years. 

7.  The  statues  are  the  productions  of  sculptors  who  lived 
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at  vmriooa  .periods  within  the  last  tvo  thoosand  y ^ars.  Some 
of  them,,  indeed,  are  aapposed  to. have  been. ^eioaciited  by 
Grec^n  artista  "ifho  liyed  in  the  time  of  Peridea... 

8.  Bat  in  all  Italy  there  is  nothing  that  will  excite  so  much 
interest  as  the  rains  of  ancient  Bome^  many  of  which  are 
still  to  be  seen  in  the*  modem  <nty.  Theee^  like  the  ancient 
remains  of  Egypt  and  Ghreeee,  would  delight  you  with  their 
beantyi  and  astonish  you  by  their  grandeur  and  magnifioenoe. 

9.  The  most  remarkable  edifice  of  modem  times,,  to  be 
found  in  Italy,  is  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Borne,,  the  height 
of  which  is  nearly  five  handred  feet  Near  this  is  the  Vati- 
can, a  famous  pa}ace  inhabited  by  the  Pope.  .  Borne  is  not 
included  in  the  kingdom  ;of  Italy :  it  is  ruled,  oyer  by  jthe 
Pope  as  temporal  sovereign,  and  is  the  only  remain|9  cf- .the 
magnificent  Boman  kingdom  that  is  now  left  in  his.bandSb 

10.  If  you  were  to  go  to  Ni^es^  you  would  see^  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  few  miles,  a  famous  mountain  called  YesuYius,  firom 
which  smoke^  flan^e,^  and  torrents  of  melted,  lava  have  period!* 
cally  issued  for  ages*  i  Sometimes  wbo^  towns  and  cities  in  the 
neighbourhood  have  been  buried  beneath  thef  burning  masses. 

11.  If  you  were  to  go  to  Sicily,  you  would  find  another 
yolcanio  mountaiAi  called  ^tna,  which  also  pours  out,  from 
time  to  time,  immense  yolumes  of  smoke,  fire,  and  laya.  Yet 
on  the  yery  sides  of  these  miountaina  the  people. dwell  in 
thickly^settled  yillages,  and  here  you  will  find  iich  yine-yards, 
beautiful  gardens,  and  groyes  of  figs>  oranges,  and.oliyea. 

12.  Haying  yidted  Italy,  you  will  return  home  with  many 
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wonderful  tales  to  tdl  of  this  famous  peninsula,  that  Ilea  in  the 
shape  of  a  boot  in  the  Mediterranean  Seaj  but  you  will  still  be 
oontented  and  happy-  to  settle  down  in  your  native  country. 

13.  You  may  remember  with  admiration  the  desolate  ruins 
of  Borne,  the  marble -palacod  of  Florence  and  Naples ;  but  you 
would  not  wish  to  live  where  even  these  splendid  edifices 
oppzess  the  heart  with  gloom.  You  would  much  rather  live 
among  the  more  cheerful  and  thriving  villages  and  towns  of 
our  own  country.  The  truth  is,  that  Italy  has  been  badly 
governed  for  ages,  and  the  people  have  become  indolent  and 
vicioos*  Let  us  hope  that  they  will  yet  become  more  worthy 
of  the  beautiful  country  they  inhabit.      See  page  259. 

QuBsnovs.-^!.  What  is  Italy?  Its  shape  ?  Where  is  Sicily?  Cli- 
mate of  Italy?  Which  way  is  Italy  from  Tnrkey?  From  France? 
From  Spain?  What  two  large  islands  lie  to  the  west  of  Italy?  In 
what  part  of  Italy  is  Bome  ?  In  which  direction  from  Kome  is  Naples  ? 
Florence?  Milan?  Venice?  Which  way  is  Italy  from  Greece?  2. 
What  of  the  air  and  sky  in  Italy  ?  What  of  grapes  ?  Wine  ?  3.  Fruits  ? 
Other  prodnctions  ?  .The  people  ?  4.  What  would  you  discover  after 
examining  the  people  of  Italy  carefully?  5.  What  of  the  cities? 
6,  7.  What  of  pictures  and  statues  ?  8.  What  of  the  ruins  of  Rome  ? 
9.  What  of  St.  Peter's?  The  Vatican?  The  Pope?  10.  What  of 
Vesuvius  ?  11.  What  of  JEtna  ?  Where  is  the  island  of  Sicily  ?  12. 
With  what  feelings  would  you  return  home  after  visiting  Italy  ? 
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Ohap.  LXX. — ExTBOPE  continued, 

FOmnOINO  OF  SOMB  BT  BOMULUi.     ITS  B1.BLT  BTATB. 

1.  I  SBAUi  now  proceed  to  tell  you  the  history  of  Bome^ 
t^    the  most  celebrated  empire  of  antiquity.     like  the  history    fp^ 
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of  all  andaiit  oouatiieBy  it  aboimda  in  taleB  of  battle^  blood- 
shed, injustice^  and  crime.  Over  aach  liorrid  aoenea  I  ahould 
be  glad  to  draw  a  Yeil ;  bat  these  things  hare  reall7  happen- 
ed, and  it  ia  the  duly  of  a  fiiithiiil  atoxy-teUer  to  hide  nothing 
which  ia  neceaaaxy  to  gire  a  true  pictnxe  of  what  he  under- 
takes to  exhibit. 

2.  The  fiunoua  Git7  of  Borne  atanda  on  the  rirer  Tiber,  in 
Italy.  Ita  distanoe  from  the  aea  ia  about  aixteen  milea.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  Bomulus^  in  the  year 
752  B.  a  Bomulua  waa  the  captain  of  about  three  thouaand 
banditti,  or  outlawa.  These  men  bmlt  aome  huts  on  a  hill 
called  the  Palatine^  and  enclosed  them  with  a  wall.  This 
was  the  origin  of  the  most  fiimouB  dty  the  world  ever  saw. 

3.  It  is  said  that  this  wall  waa  ao  low  that  Kemus,  the 
brother  of  BomuluB^  leaped  over  it.  "  Do  you  call  this  the 
wall  of  the  city!**  cried  he,  contemptuously.  Bomulus  was 
so  enraged  that  he  struck  hia  brother  dead ;  and  this  was 
the  first  blood  that  bedewed  the  walla  of  Bome. 

4.  When  Romulua  and  hia  fellow-robbera  were  comfort- 
ably settled  in  their  new  houses,  they  found  themselves  in 
want  of  wives.  At  this  time  Italy  waa  inhabited  by  many 
rude  tribes.  Among  these  were  the  Sabines^  who  lived  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bome.  These  would  not  allow  their 
young  women  to  marry  the  Bomapa  ;  but  Bomulua  contrived 
a  scheme  to  get  wives  by  force. 

5.  He  invited  the  whole  Sabine  people  to  witneos  some 
games  and  sports.    Accordingly,  the  Sabines  came ;  and,  aa 
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tliej  Btiflpeoted  no  mischief  they  brooglit  almost  all  the 
marriageable  young  women  in  the  oonntiy. 

6.  At  first,  the  Sabines  were  highly  delighted  with  the 
feats  of  strength  and  agility  which  were  performed  by  the 
Bomans  to  entertain  them*  But,  in  a  little  while^  Romulus 
gave  a  signal ;  and  all  the  men  drew  their  swords  and  rushed 
among  the  peaceable  spectators. 

7.  The  Sabines  were  of  course  taken  by  surprise,  and  could 
make  no  resistance.  Each  of  the  Bomans  caught  up  the 
prettiest  young  woman  he  could  find,  and  carried  her  away. 
There  was  no  longer  any  scarcity  of  wiyes  in  Home. 

8.  This  outrageous  act  of  violence  caused  a  war  between 
the  Bomans  and  Sabines.  The  latter  mustered  a  large  army) 
and  would  probably  have  exterminated  Bomulus  and  his 
bandittL  But^  when  they  were  about  to  engage  in  battle, 
the  young  wives  of  the  Bomans  rushed  into  the  field. 

9.  They  besought  the  two  hostile  parties  to  make  peace. 
They  said  that,  whichever  side  might  gain  the  victory,  it 
would  bring  jiothing  but  sorrow  to  them;  for,  if  the  Sabines 
should  conquer,  their  husbands  must  lose  their  lives ;  or,  if 
the  Bomans  should  win  the  day,  their  kindred  would  perish. 

10.  Both  parties  were  much  moved  by  these  entreaties. 
The  Sabines  saw  that  the  young  women  had  become  attached 
to  their  husbands ;  and  therefore  it  would  be  a  pity  to  separate 
them,  even  if  it  could  be  done  without  bloodshed.  In  short, 
the  matter  ended  peaceably,  and  an  alliance,  which  you  knew 
is  a  friendly  treaty,  was  formed. 
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11.  The  first  goremment  of  Rome  consdsted  bf  a  king  and 
senate.  Bomnlns  was  chosen  king,  and  reigned  tHrty-seren 
years.  There  are  different  acconnts  of  the  way  in  which  his 
reign  terminated. 

12.  Some  hbtoriaDS  pretend  that,  while  Bomnlos  sat  in 
the  senate-honse,  giving  wise  instructions  in  regard  to  matters 
of  state,  the  hall  was  suddenly  darkened  by  an  eclipse  of  the 
son.  When  the  snn  shone  out  again,  the  chair  of  Homnlus 
was  perceiyed  to  be  empty ;  and  it  was  said  he  had  been 
taken  up  into  heaven. 

13.  Others  say  that  Komulus  attempted  to  make  himself  a 
tyrant,  and  that  therefore  the  senators  pulled  him  down  from 
his  chair  of  state,  and  tore  him  in  pieces.  This  story  appears 
more  probable  than  the  former.  At  all  events,  King  Bomulns 
suddenly  disappeared,  and  was  never  seen  again  in  the  dty 
which  he  had  founded. 

Questions. — I.  What  of  the  empire  of  Rome  ?  What  of  its  history  ? 
2.  On  what  river  is  Borne  ?  How  far  is  it  from  the  sea  ?  When,  and  by 
whom  was  it  founded  ?  Who  was  Bomulos  ?  What  did  the  outlaws 
do?  What  is  the  origin  of  Borne?  8.  What ' happened  between 
Bomnlns  andBemns?  4.  Of  what  did  Bomnlns  and.hiiJBMn  feel  the 
want  ?  What  of  the  Sabines  ?  5.  Gire  an  account  of  the  carryifig  off 
of  the  Sabine  women.  8.  What  did  this  act  canse  ?  How  was  the  war 
prevented  ?  9.  What  did  the  young  wires  of  the  Bomans  say  ?  1 0.  What 
effect  had.  their  entreaties  ?  11.  What  of  the  first  goveroment  of  Kome  ? 
Who  was  chosen  kin^  and  how  iQng  did  he  reign  ?  12*  What  do 
some  historians  pretend  ?    13.  What  do  others  say  ? 
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Ohap.  LXXI. — ExTBOPB  continued, 

BATTLE  OF  THB  HOSATU  AND  OURIATH. 

1.  The,  second  Hug  of  Borne  was  ITuma  Pompilios.  He 
was  a  wise-  and  good  king,  and  a  great  lover  of  peace*  He 
spent  foriy-three  years  in  making  excellent  laws,,  and  in 
instructing  the  people  in  agriculture  and  other  \iseful  arts. 

2.  Xhe  peaceful  iN'uiua  was  succeeded  by  Tullus  Hostilius. 
He  was  a  warlike  monarch.  During  his  reign  the  Boinans 
engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  AlfoapES  who  inhabited  a 
neighbouiing  city. 

3.  It  was  agreed  thi^t  the,  war  should  be  decided  by  a 
battle  between  three  champions  on  each  side.  In  the  army 
of  the  Albans  Inhere  were  three  brothers^  each  named  Curiatius, 
and  in.  the  Komaii  army  there  were  likewise  three,  by  the 
name  of  JJJoxati^s* 

4.  These  Horadi  and  Quriatii  were  fixed  upon  as  the 
cham^on^.  They  fought  in  an  open  |dain;and  on  each 
side  stood  the  ranks  of  armed  warriors,  with  their  swords 
sheathed,  anxiously  watching  the  combat; 

5.  At  first  it  seemed  SB  if  the  Ouriatii  were  going  to  win 
the  victory.  It  id  true  they  were  all  three  wounded ;  but 
two  of  the  Hoiatii  lay  dead  upon  the  field.  The  other 
Horatins  waa.stiU  unhurt.  He  appeared  determined  not  to 
periah  Jiike  his  two  brothers ;  for  be  was  seen  to  turn  and  flee         |  | 

(^    At  the  flight  of  their  champion,  the  Bomans  groaned  with       tt  T 
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sliame  and  despair ;  for,  if  lie  should  lose  the  battle^  they 
were  all  to  be  made  slayes. 

6.  The  three  Cnriatii  pursaed  the  fugitive.  But  their 
wounds  had  rendered  them  feeble.  They  staggered  along, 
one  behind  the  other,  so  that  they  were  separated  by  eonsi- 
derable  distances.  This  was  what  Horatius  desired.  Though 
he  could  not  have  beaten  all  three  together,  he  was  more 
than  a  match  for  them  singly. 

7.  He  now  turned  fiercely  upon  the  foremost,  and  slew 
him.  Then  he  encountered  the  second,  and  smote  him  dead 
in  a  moment.  The  third  met  with  the  same  fate.  The 
Alban  army  now  turned  pale,  and  dropped  their  weapons  on 
the  field,  for  they  had  lost  their  freedom. 

8.  The  exulting  Romans  greeted  Horatius  with  shouts  of 
triumph.  He  returned  towards  Kome  amid  a  throng  of  his 
countrymen,  all  of  whom  hailed  him  as  their  bene£EU^r. 
But,  as  he  entered  the  city,  he  met  a  young  woman  wringing 
her  hands  in  an  agony  of  griefl  This  was  his  sister.  She 
was  in  love  with  one  of  the  Ouriatu,  and,  when  she  saw 
Horatius,  she  shrieked  aloud,  and  reproached  him  bitterly 
for  having  slain  her  lover. 

9.  The  victor  still  held  the  bloody  sword  with  which  he 
had  killed  the  three  Alban  champions.  His  heart  was  still 
fierce  with  the  frenzy  of  the  combat.  He  could  not  bear 
that  his  sister  should  bewail  one  of  the  dead  enemies  instead 
of  her  two  dead  brothers ;  nor  that  she  should  darken  bis 

L.       triumph  with  her  reproaches.     Accordingly,  in  the  frenzy  of 
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the  moment,  he  ntabbed  her  to  the  heart. 
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10.  Horatius  was  condemned  to  die  for  this  dreadful  crime ; 
but  be  was  afterwards  pardoned,  because  bis  valour  bad  won 
for  Bome  snob  a  great  deliverance.  But  tbe  disgrace  of  bis 
guilt  was  far  more  tban  tbe  bonour  of  bis  victory. 

QvxBTiONS. — 1 .  Who  was  the  second  king  of  Rome  ?  What  of  him  ? 
S.  What  of  Tullos  Hostilius?  8.  How  w«8  the  war  between  the 
Bomans  and  Albans  to  be  decided?  W.j0  were  the  Horatii  and 
Cnriatii?  4,  5.  Describe  the  war  between  these  combatants.  Who 
fled  from  the  battle  ?  6.  What  did  the  three  Cnriatii  do  ?  What  of 
Horatins?  7.  What  was  the  fate  of  the  Cnriatii?  8.  How  was 
Horatins  greeted?  What  of  his  sister?  9.  Why  did  Horatins  kill 
her  ?    10.  What  of  Horatins  ?    Why  was  he  pardoned  ? 


Chap.  LXXII.— Europe  cantintied 

VBOK  THB  BBIGN  OV  AVOUS  MABTIUS  TILL  THB  BZPULSION  OV  THB  KIKGS. 

1.  A  FTEB  tbe  deatb  of  Tullns  HoQtilius,  tbe  Komans  elected 
Ajicus  Martins  to  be  king.  He  was  succeeded  by  Tarquin 
the  Elder,  wbose  &tber  bad  been  a  rich  mercbant.  Tbe  next 
king  was  Servius  Tullus.  When  Servius  bad  reigned  forty- 
four  years,  be  was  murdered  by  Tarquin,  bis  son-in-law, 
wbo  was  ambitious  of  being  king. 

2,  Tnllia,  tbe  wife  of  Tarquin  and  daugbter  of  Servius, 
rejoiced  at  ber  fatber's  deatb,  for  sbe  wisbed  to  be  queen. 
Sbe  rode  out  in  ber  cbariot,  in  order  to  congratulate  ber 
wicked  busband.  In  one  of  tbe  streets  tbrougb  wbicb  tbe 
ebariot  was  to  pass,  lay  tbe  dead  body  of  tbe  poor  king.  The 
coacbman  saw  it,  and  was  desirous  of  turning  back.     *'  Drive 

^    onl "  cried  tbe  wicked  TuUia. 
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8.  The  cniichman  did  so ;  and,  as  the  steeet  was  too  naiiov 
to  permit  him  to  torn  out,  the  diariot  paued  directly  over 
the  murdered  king.  But  TiiUia  rode  on  without  remorse, 
although  the  wheek  were  rtain^  with  her  fatiier^s  blood. 

4.  Her  husband  now  ascended  the  throne,  and  was  called 
Tarquin  the  Proud.  The  Bomans  abhorred  him,  for  he  was 
a  hateful  tyrant.  Several  almost  incredible  stories  are  told 
respecting  his  reign. 

5.  One  day,  it  is  said  that  a  woman  ei  singular  aspect 
entered  the  king's  presence,  bringing  nine  large  books  in  her 
arms.  No  one  knew  whence  she  came,  nor  what  was  con- 
tained in  her  books.  She  requested  the  king  to  buy  them. 
But  the  price  was  so  high  that  Tarquin  refused;  espedaUy 
as  ho  did  not  know  what  the  books  were  about. 

6.  The  unknown  woman  went  away  and  burnt  three  of 
her  books.  She  then  came  back,  and  again  oSbred  the  re- 
maining oneato  Tarquin.  But  she  demanded  as  much  money 
for  the  six  as  she  had  before  asked  for  the  whole  nine ;  and 
Tarquin  of  course  refused  to  buy  them. 

7.  The  woman  went  away  a  second  time.  But  shortly 
afVerwards  she  was  again  seen  entering  ihe  palace.  She  had 
now  only  three  TolanMS  left ;  and  these  she  ofTered  to  the 
king  at  the  same  price  whidi  she-  had  b^ore  asked  to  the 
whole  nine. 

8.  There  was  something  so  strange  and  mysterious  in  all 
thisy  that  Tarquin  concluded  to  give  the  woman  her  price. 
She  put  the  three  volumes  into  his  hands  and  immediately    ^ 

^xdisappeared.  (^  = 
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9.  The  books  were  foiind  to  be  tbe  oracles  of  a  sibyl^  or 
pTophetesa.  They  were  therefore  looked  upon  with  supers 
stitiotis  reverence,  and  were  preserved  in  Borne  daring  manj 
ages;  and  in  all  difficult  and  perplexing  cases  the  rulers 
looked  into  these  old  volumes^  and  read,  as  they  supposed, 
the  secrets  of  their  country's  fate. 

10.  The  above  stoiy  is  probably  a  fable.  So  also  is  that 
of  the  discovery  of  a  man's  head,  while  the  workmen  were 
digging  the  foundation  of  tbe  temple  of  Jupiter.  Yet  the 
Komans  firmly  believed  that  a  human  head  was  found 
there  under  the  earth,  and  that  it  looked  as  fresh  as  if  just 
cut  ofL 

11.  When  Tarquin  the  Proud  had  reigned  more  than 
twenty  years,  he  and  his  family  were  driven  out  of  Bome  by 
the  people.  This  event  was  brought  about  by  the  wicked- 
ness of  his  son  Sextus,  whose  condupt  had  caused  a  noble 
Boman  lady  to  commit  suicide.     Her  name  was  Lucretia. 

12.  The  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  took  place  in  the  year 
509  before  the  Christian  era.  The  Bomans  never  had  an- 
other king.  Besides  the  senate^  the  government  now  con- 
sisted of  two  magistrates^  called  consuls,  who  were  chosen 
every  year.     Brutus  and  Collatinus  were  the  first. 

13.  Brutus  gave  a  terrible  example  of  his  justice  and 
patriotism.  His  two  sons  had  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to 
make  Tarquin  king  again.  Brutus  who  was  a  judge  when 
they  were  brought  to  trial,  condemned  them  both  to  death, 

j^   and  had  them  executed  in  his  presence. 
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and  the  other  plebeiaiUL  The  senate  and  most  of  the  rich 
men  were  included  among  the  patricians.  The  consuls  were 
also  ohosen  from  this  dass. 

4.  Thus  the  patricians  had  nearly  all  the  power  in  their 
hand&  This  caused  frequent  quarrels  between  them  and  the 
common  people,  or  plebeians.  But  at  length  it  was  ordained 
that  five  magistrates,  called  tribunes,  should  be  annually 
chosen  by  the  plebeians. 

5.  These  tribunes  took  away  a  great  deal  of  power  from 
the  patricians^  and  were  therefore  hated  by  them.  Coriolanus, 
a  valiant  but  proud  patrician,  endeavoured  to  have  the  office 
of  the  tribunes  abolished.  But  they  were  more  powerful 
than  he,  and  succeeded  in  procuring  his  banishment. 

6.  Coriolanas  left  the  city,  and  went  to  the  territories  of 
the  Yolsci,  who  were  bitter  enemies  of  the  Bomans.  There 
he  gathered  a  large  army,  and  advanced  to  besiege  Borne. 
TTiH  countrymen  were  greatly  alarmed  when  they  heard  that 
the  banished  Coriolanus  was  returning  so  soon,  and  in  so 
terrible  a  manner. 

7.  They  therefore  sent  an  embassy  to  meet  him,  consisting 
of  the  oldest  senators.  But  these  venerable  men  could  make 
no  impression  on  Coriolanus.  Next  came  an  embassy  of 
priests ;  but  they  met  with  no  better  success. 

8.  Coriolanus  still  marched  onward,  and  pitched  his  tent 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  Boman  walls.  He  was  gazing 
towards  the  dty,  and  planning  an  attack  for  the  next  day. 
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when  a  third  embassy  appeared.    It  was  a  monrnfol  proces- 
sion of  Roman  ladies. 

9.  At  their  head  walked  Yeturiay  who  was  the  mother  of 
Ooriolanns ;  and  Yergilia,  his  wife,  was  also  there,  leading 
his  children  bj  the  hand.  When  they  drew  near,  his  mother 
knelt  down  at  his  feet,  and  besonght  him  not  to  be  the  min 
of  his  native  oily. 

10.  Coriolanos  strove  to  resist  her  entreaties^  as  lie  had 
resisted  those  of  the  senators  and  priests.  Bat  though  his 
heart  had  been  proud  and  stubborn  against  them,  it  was  not 
so  against  his  mother. 

11.  "Mother,"  cried  he,  «I  yield  1  Tou  have  saved 
Kome^  but  you  have  destroyed  your  sonl*'  And  so  it 
proved ;  for  the  Yolsci  were  so  enraged  at  his  retreat  from 
Home  that  they  murdered  him  at  Antium. 

QussTXOirs. — 1, 2.  Belate  the  anecdote  of  Mucins  Scsevola.  3.  What 
two  clatses  were  there  in  Rome  ?  What  of  the  class  of  the  patricians  ? 
Who  were  the  plebeians?  4.  What  cansed  quarrels  between  the 
patricians  and  plebeians  ?  From  which  class  were  the  tribunes  chosen  ? 
6.  What  of  the  tribunes?  6,  7, 8,  9, 10.  Tell  the  stoiy  of  Coriolanus. 
II.  What  was  his  fate? 
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Ohap.  LXXIV. — Ettbope  continued, 

BOAtB  lXyAJ>RD  BT  XBE  OXUL8.     IHB  PIRST  PDNIO  WAA. 

1.  In  process  of  time,  the  Koman  government  underwent 
various  changes.  The  will  of  the  plebeians  had  far  greater 
influence  than  the  will  of  the  patricians.  The  consequence 
wasy  that  the  prosperity  of  Bome  increased  ,both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

2.  But  in  the  year  390  B.0,,  a  great  calamity  befell  the 
city.  It  was  taken  by  an  army  of  Qauls,  inhabitants  of  the 
country  now  called  Erance.  When  Brennus,  their  general, 
had  entered  Bome,  he  marched  with  his  soldiers  to  the 
senate-house. 

3.  There  he  beheld  an  assemblage  of  greybearded  senators, 
seated  in  a  noble  hall,  in  chairs  of  ivory.  Each  held  an 
ivory  staff  in  his  hand.  These  brave  old  men,  though  they 
could  make  no  resistance,  considered  it  beneath  their  dignity 
to  run  away  from  the  invaders. 

4.  The  Gauls  were  awe-struck  by  their  venerable  aspect. 
Bui^  finally,  one  of  the  soldiers,  being  ruder  than  his  com- 
panions, took  bold  of  the  long  grey  beard  of  an  aged  senator, 
and  pulled  it.  The  old  gentleman,  whose  name  was  Papjrius, 
was  so  offended  at  this  insult,  that  he  uplifted  his  ivoiy  staff 
and  hit  the  soldier  a  blow  on  the  head. 

6.  But  that  blow  cost  Bome  dear.     The  Chiuls  immediately 
}   )^    massacred  Papyrius  and  the  other  senators,  and  set  fire  to  the 


)^    massacred  Papyrius  and  the  other  senators,  and  set  fire  to  the     ^ 
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dtj ;  and  almost  the  whole  of  it  was  rednoed  to  ashea.  Yon 
mast  bear  in  mind  that  at  this  time  Borne  had  become  an 
immense  cily.  It  contained  many  magnificent  edifices ;  the 
most  splendid  of  these  was  called  the  capitol ;  this  was  not 
taken  bj-  the  Ckiiils. 

6.  All  the  bravest  of  the  Bomans  assembled  there,  and 
resolved  to  defend  it  to  the  last.  Yet  the  enemy  had  nearly 
got  possession  of  it  in  the  night.  Bat  as  they  were  creeping 
towards  the  gate,  they  awoke  a  large  flock  of  geese,  and  their 
cackling  alarmed  the  sentinels. 

7.  In  consequence  of  this  fortunate  eTent,  a  goose  was 
thenceforth  considered  a  very  praiseworthy  and  honourable 
fowl  by  the  Bomans.  I  am  not  sure  bat  that  they  thought 
it  a  sin  to  have  a  roast  goose  for  dinner. 

8.  The  Gkuls  were  driven  out  of  Rome,  and  were  soon 
vanquished  by  Camillus,  a  brave  and  patriotic  Boman.  It  is 
said  that  not  a  single  man  of  them  got  back  to  their  own 
country,  to  tell  the  fate  of  his  companions  ;  but  this  is  con- 
tradicted by  the  best  historians. 

9.  The  Bomans  were  almost  continually  at  war.  Their 
valour  and  discipline  generally  rendered  them  successful; 
but  sometimes  they  met  with  misfortunes.  In  a  war  with  \ 
the  Samnites,  a  Bomon  army  was  captured,  and  forced  to 
pass  under  the  yoke,  which  was  a  sign  of  subjection.  This 
was  the  highest  possible  ignominy. 

10.  But  at  length  all  the  other  states  and  kingdoms  of  ^ 
Italy  were  reduced  under  the  Boman  power.     Afterwards  "  A 
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J       - -e  inner  Bid   -f  T:    ^«  >^' 
'r?^  ^7  Jr  **  ^  cSdur.^*  '^"^  ironies. 

^^  >-iae  i  fi     «  *««<fred  vf^**^  '^«»'«'  «t  Rome,  had 
^'^'^<i  h^Zi^.J'^  -e«  at^'  ^^i^l'^y  always  Itood 
0^  '  '«'  -Rome  was  at  r, "         "*  *^**"^  **^«y  '«'®'* 

I'l^^*?"-!.  Of  »v  ^®*°e  ^th  aU  tte  world. 


'        -^lOeTraa  «***^"      ^"*  ^°''^  ttey  were 
I'l^S"*^-^-  Of  »i„  ^  ^®*°®  ^tli  all  tte  world. 

^"neatrt^'^PW'ed  W*'  «V*SOTr'S*'**y  <>f  Borne    tlie  conse- 
*•'«<»?    trVI'^^f    m.r"  '^''We-hon^'^*  '     ^'^^t    of    BretmM? 
'^«0ftL^"'  "»»qn«^°'' '*«  <^*P^ol^'     »•  ^a*   o^   tl^esizeof 
^*^y»  ^'^'^ttSn*"  QauuT    o   *•  fi<"^  ^«»    thecapitol 
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«srl>egiiif  How  long  did  it  last?  12.  What  of  tho  Cartlmgiiiliiw  t 
What  of  Begnlns  t  13.  What  of  the  temple  of  Jannaf  How  lonf 
had  the  doota  been  open?  Why  were  th^  now  doaed?  Wkan 
the  temple  of  Jaans  open  ?    When  shot  f 
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Ch^p.  LXXV. — ISxiBorE  conHnvscL 

SECOHD  AND  THIBD  FOHIO  WJkBS. 

1.  Thx  doors  of  the  temple  of  Janus  were  soon  flung  wide 
open  again ;  for  a  war  broke  oat  between  the  Romans  and  a 
tribe  of  Granls.     It  ended  in  the  conquest  of  the  latter. 

2.  In  the  year  218  before  the  Christion  era,  another  war 
i^ith  Carthage  began.  This  was  called  the  second  Panic 
war.  The  Carthaginians  were  commanded  by  Hannibal, 
who  proYcd  himaftlf  one  of  the  greatest  generals  that  ever 
lived. 

3.  Hannibal  tramsported  his  army  across  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  to  Spain,  and  thence  marched  towards  Italy.  In  his 
progress  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  cross  the  Alps.  The 
sommits  of  these  monntains  are  many  thousand  feet  in  height^ 
and  were  covered  with  ice  and  snow :  in  some  places  Han- 
nibal had  to  cat  a  passage  through  the  solid  rock. 

4.  After  crossing  these  mountains,  qeveral  battles  were 
won  by  the  Carthaginians.  At  length,,  the  two  Soman 
consalsy  with  a  large  army,  encountered  Hannibal  and  bis 
soldiers  at  Cann».  Here  the  Romans  were  deieated  with 
dreadfol  slaughter.     One  of  the  consols  fled;    the  other  fr^ 
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was  slain,  and  seyentj  thousand  men  were  left  dead  on  the 
field. 

5.  Borne  had  now  no  army  to  protect  it.  If  Hannibal 
had  marched  thither  immediatelji  it  is  probable  that  he 
might  have  taken  the  city.  But  he  delayed  too  long,  and 
the  Romans  made  preparations  to  defend  themselves. 

6.  Hannibal  never  won  snch  another  victory  as  that  at 
CannflB,  for  the  Bomans  soon  enlisted  new  armies^  and  fought 
more  sucoessfdlly  than  before.  Scipio,  their  best  general, 
sailed  over  to  Africa,  in  order  to  attack  Carthage.  Hannibal 
immediately  followed  him. 

7.  A  battle  was  fought  between  him  and  Scipio  at  Zama* 
The  Oarthaginians  had  a  midtitude  of  elephants.  These 
animalfl  were  wounded  by  the  Homan  darts,  and  the  pain 
made  them  rush  through  the  field,  trampling  down  whole 
ranks  of  Hannibal's  army. 

8.  The  Carthaginians  were  entirely  defeated,  and  Hannibal 
himself  barely  escaped  amid  the  route  and  confusion.  This 
battle  put  an  end  to  the  second  Punic  war. 

9.  But  a  third  war  between  Bome  and  Carthage  broke  out 
in  about  fifty  years.  The  Bomans  were  commanded  by 
another  Scipio,  who  was  as  valiant  as  his  namesake  ;  but  the 
Carthaginians  had  no  longer  a  HannibaL 

10.  This  third  Punic  war  ended  in  the  destruction  of 
Carthage.  The  city  was  set  on  fire,  and  continued  to  bum 
during  seventeen  days^     Many  of  the  citizens  threw  them* 
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selves  into  the  flames  and  perished.    This  happened  in  the 
year  146  before  the  Christian  enL 

11.  Soipio  returned  to  Eome^  and  was  rewarded  with  a 
triumph.  As  this  was  the  highest  honour  that  a  Boman 
general  could  attain,  and  as  such  triumphs  were  often  given 
to  successful  commanders,  I  will  tell  my  readers,  in  the  next 
chapter,  what  Scipio's  triumph  was. 

Questions. — 1.  What  war  now  broke  out?  Which  side  was  tig- 
torions  ?  S.  When  did  the  second  Funic  war  begin  ?  Who  led  the 
Carthaginians  ?  8.  What  did  Hannibal  do  ?  How  did  his  army  cross  | 
the  Alps?  4.  Descrihe  the  battle  of  Cann»?  5.  What  of  Borne  at 
this  time  ?  6.  What  of  Scipio?  Who  followed  him  t  7.  Where  was 
the  battle  fonght  ?  What  of  elephants?  8.  Which  side  was  defeated ? 
What  of  Hannibal?  Who  led  the  Romans  in  the  third  Panic  war? 
What  of  the  Carthaginians?  10.  When  was  Carthage  burnt? 
11.  How  was  Scipio  rewarded? 


Chap.  LXXVI. — ^Eukopk  corUinued. 
somo's  zsniMFH. 

1,  SdPio,  on  his  return  from  Carthage,  stopped  at  the  Cam- 
pus Martins,  which  was  a  plain  on  the  outside  of  Home. 
From  thence  he  was  escorted  into  the  city  by  a  grand 
procession. 

2.  First  came  a  band  of  musicians  plajring  their  loudest 
strains  on  all  sorts  of  instruments.  Then  followed  a  drove 
of  oxen,  which  were  to  be  sacrificed  in  the  temples  of  the  gods^ 
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Their  horns  were  gilded,  and  garlands  were  wreathed  around 
their  heads, 

3.  Next  came  a  train  of  cars,  heavily  laden  with  the  rich 
spoils  that  had  been  taken  at  Carthage,  There  were  gold 
and  silver  in  abundance,  and  statues,  pictures,  and  magnifi- 
cent garments.  The  brilliant  armour  of  the  vanquished  army 
was  likewise  piled  upon  the  cars. 

4.  Then  were  seen  some  elephants  treading  along  like 
moving  hills.  These  huge  animals  were  trained  to  war,  and 
were  able  to  carry  a  whole  company  of  soldiers  on  their 
backs. 

5.  Next  appeared  a  melancholy  troop  of  the  vanquished 
Carthaginians.  Their  chains  clanked  as  they  walked  heavily 
onward.  Among  them  were  all  the  principal  men  of  Car- 
thage, and  they  dropped  their  heads  in  shame  and  sorrow, 
regretting  that  they  had  not  perished  in  the  flames  of  their 
city. 

6.  Behind  the  sad  troop  came  another  loud  band  of  music, 
drowning  the  groans  of  the  captives  with  the  uproar  of  a 
hundred  instruments.  There  were  likewise  dancers,  whose 
garb  made  them  appear  like  monsters,  neither  beasts  nor 
men.     These  wore  crowns  of  gold. 

7.  Then  came  a  splendid  chariot,  adorned  with  ivory,  and 
drawn  by  four  white  horses  abreast.  In  this  chariot  stood 
the  triumphant  Scipio,  dressed  in  a  purple  robe,  which  was 
covered  with  gold  embroidery.  His  face  was  painted  with 
vermilion,  and  he  had  a  crown  of  laurel  on  his  head.  ff 
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8.  A  golden  ball  hung  at  his  breast ;  and  in  bis  rigbt  band 
be  bold  an  ivory  sceptre,  witb  a  golden  eagle  at  tbe  top.  But 
in  tbe  same  cbariot  stood  a  slavey  wbo  kept  wbispering  to 
Scipio,  ''Eemember  tbat  tbou  art  bat  a  man;"  and  these 
words  seemed  to  sadden  Scipio*s  trinmpb. 

9.  Around  tbe  cbariot  was  a  great  tbrong  of  Scipio's  rela- 
tives, and  otber  citiiens,  all  clotbed  in  wbite.  Next  came 
tbe  consuls,  and  all  tbe  members  of  tbe  Boman  senate,  in 
tbeir  robes  of  ceremony. 

10.  Last  in  tbe  procession  marcbed  tbe  victorious  army. 
Tbeir  belmets  were  wreatbed  witb  laurel  Tbe  standard- 
bearers  carried  eagles  of  gold  and  silver,  instead  of  banners. 
As  tbey  moved  onward,  tbey  sang  bymns  in  praise  of  Scipio's 
valour,  and  all  tbe  Roman  citizens  joined  tbeir  voices  in  tbe 
cborus.  In  tbis  manner  tbe  procession  passed  tbrougb  tbe 
streets  of  Home,  and  entered  tbe  doors  of  tbe  Capitol. 

QuEBTioNS.— 1.  Where  was  the  Campus  Martins  ?  What  of  tbe  pro- 
cession f  2.  What  came  first  ?  What  was  done  with  tbe  oxen  ?  8.  With 
what  were  the  cars  laden  ?  4.  What  of  Elephants  ?  6.  Describe  the 
appearance  of  the  captive  Carthaginians.  In  what  battle  were  they 
taken  prisoners?  6.  What  of  musicians  and  dancers?  7.  How  did 
Scipio  appear?  What  did  the  slare  whisper  in  his  ear?  What  was 
the  effect  of  what  he  said  ?  9.  What  followed  the  chariot  ?  1 0.  Describe 
the  ylctorious  army.    Where  did  the  procession  stop  ? 
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Chap.  LXXVII. — Europe  continued. 

8TLLA  Aim  XABIUS. 

1.  Thb  Bomans  still  continued  to  make  conqnests.  Not 
long  after  the  rain  of  Carthage,  the  whole  of  Spain  became 
a  proiinoe  of  Borne.  There  was  likewise  a  war  with  Nnmidia, 
a  country  of  Africa,  now  called  Algiers.  Jugurtha,  the 
Numidian  king,  was'  brought  prisoner  to  Bome,  and  starved 
to  death  in  a  dungeon, 

2.  There  was  afterwards  a  Social  war,  beginning  in  the 
year  90  b.0.  This  war  was  called  social,  because  it  was 
between  the  Bomans  and  the  neighbouring  states  of  Italy, 
who  had  been  their  own  friends  and  allies.  Three  hundred 
thousand  men  were  killed  on  both  sides.  Then  there  was  a 
war  with  Mithridates,  the  powerful  king  of  Fontus,  in  Asia 
Minor.  He  was  not  entirely  vanquished  till  forty  years 
afterwards. 

8.  In  the  course  of  all  this  fighting,  two  Boman  com- 
manders acqidred  great  renown.  One  was  named  Marius, 
and  the  other  Sylla.  Marius  was  a  rude  and  daring  soldier, 
knowing  nothing  but  how  to  fight.  Sylla  was  likewise  a 
good  soldier,  but  also  a  person  of  great  elegance  and  polished 
manners. 

4,  These  two  generals  became  so  great  and  powerful, 
that  each  was  envious  of  the  other.     They  therefore  began 
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will  idate  an  incident,  in  order  to  show  the  horrorB  of  thia 
war. 

5.  One  of  Sylla's  soldiera  had  killed  another  that  foaght 
for  Mariua.  He  began  to  strip  him  of  his  armonr;  bai^  on 
taking  off  the  helmet  which  had  concealed  the  dead  man'a 
£ice,  he  saw  that  it  was  his  own  brother.  The  wretched 
Burvivor  placed  the  bodj  on  a  funeral  pile,  and  then  killed 
himself 

6.  In  the  outset  of  the  struggle  with  Sjlla,  Marius  was 
beaten ;  bat  he  afterwards  gained  possession  of  Rome.  He 
now  resolred  to  pat  to  death  ereiy  person  that  was  not 
friendly  to  hia  cauae.  Senatora  and  other  distingoished  men 
were  publicly  murdered.  Dead  bodies  were  seen  eyexjwhere 
about  the  streets. 

7.  But  Marius  coold  not  escape  the  miserj  which  hu 
wickedness  deserved.  He  was  so  tortured  by  remorse^  that 
he  contracted  a  habit  of  drinking  ioimoderately.  Thia 
brought  on  a  fever,  of  which  he  died. 

8.  After  the  death  of  thia  wicked  man,  Sylla  returned  to 
Rome  at  the  head  of  a  large  army.  He  declared  himwalf 
dictator ;  and  hia  word  then  became  ^he  aole  law  of  Borne. 
Like  Marina,  he  determined  to  massacre  all  his  enemies. 
As  fast  as  they  were  killed,  their  bloody  heads  were  brought 
to  him. 

9.  When  Sylla  had  shed  as  much  blood  as  he  desize^ 
he  suddenly  resigned  his  power.     Everybody  was  aorprised 

^    at  this,  but  nobody  lamented  it ;  nor  were  there  any  moamera     ^' 
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when  this  cmel  and  wicked  man  died^  which  happened  soon 
after. 

QusBTiOKB. — 1 .  Wliat  of  the  Romans  ?  What  of  Spain  ?  Where  was 
Nnmidia?  Direction  from  Borne?  Carthage?  What  of  it?  Its  king? 
2.  When  did  the  Social  war  begin?  How  many  were  killed  in  this  war? 
Who  wasMithridates?  Where  was  Pontns?  Direction  from  Borne? 
Carthage?  8.  What  of  the  Boman  commanders?  Marias?  Sjlla? 
4.  What  war  broke  oat  in  Borne  ?  5.  Belate  a  horrid  incident  in  this 
war.  e.  What  did  Marias  do?  7.  What  was  his  fate?  8.  What  did 
Sylla  do?  Give  an  accoant  of  his  proceedings.  9.  What  act  of  Sylla's 
sarprised  every  body? 


Chap.  LXXVIII. — ^Eubofe  continued. 

CNSUS  POMFBT  AND  JULIUS  OiBSAR. 

1.  If  the  Boman  people  had  loyed  liberty  as  well  as  they 
onoe  did|  they  never  would  have  borne  the  tyranny  of  Sylla 
and  Marios,  Bat  they  had  become  addicted  to  Inzary,  by 
the  riches  which  they  had  acquired  from  their  conquests  in 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

2.  Owing  to  their  continual  wars,  they  had  also  accus- 
tomed themselves  to  consider  successfid  warriors  as  the 
greatest  men  on  earth.  Soldiers  must  obey  their  leaders 
without  asking  why  or  wherefore  j  and  all  the  Boman  people 
felt  like  soldiers.  Thus,  the  very  same  causes  which  rendered 
the  Bomans  so  invincible  to  their  enemies,  made  them  liable 
to  be  enslaved  by  any  great  general  who  should  be  ambitious 
of  enslaving  them ;  and  such  a  general  soon  appeared. 
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3.  After  the  deaUi  of  Sjlla  and  Mariiu^  the  two  most 
valiant  and  digfeingniHlied  warrion  were  Pompejr  and  OsBsar. 
Pompej  was  Uie  eldest.  He  had  grown  fiunona  by  van- 
quiahing  Mithiidates,  and  bj  many  other  lictoriea.  He  had 
conquered  fifteen  kingdoms,  and  taken  eight  hundred  cities. 

4.  The  name  of  this  illustrious  leader^s  rival  was  Julias 
Cflraar.  He  was  the  most  beautiful  person  in  Bome.  He 
had  fought  in  Oaul,  Germany,  and  Britain,  and  had  over- 
come three  millions  of  men,  and  killed  one  million.  His 
soldiers  idolized  him. 

5.  At  last,  like  Sylla  and  Marius,  these  two  genorals 
became  so  great  and  powerful  that  the  world  was  no  longer 
wide  enough  for  them  both.  They  each  collected  great 
aimies,  in  which  all  the  Boman  soldiers  were  enlisted  on 
one  side  or  the  other. 

6.  They  encouniered  each  other  at  Pharsalia,  in  Thessaly. 
The  best  part  of  Fompey's  army  consisted  of  a  multitude  of 
the  yoong  Boman  nobility.  These  youths  had  very  hand- 
some fsaoes;  and  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  this  circumstance 
that  Pompey  lost  the  victory. 

7.  Caesar  ordered  his  rough  and  weather-beaten  soldiers 
to  aim  their  blows  right  at  the  facea  of  their  enemies.  The 
latter  were  so  afiuid  that  their  beauty  would  be  spoiled,  that 
they  immediately  turned  and  fled.  A  complete  victory  was 
gained  by  Caesar. 

8.  Pompey  made  his  escape  into  Egypt,  but  was  there 
murdered.     His  head  was  cut  off  and  brought  to  Caesar,  who 
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tnrnsd  aside  his  eyes  fixtm  the  bloody  spectacle,  and  wept  to 
think  that  so  mighty  a  warrior  had  met  with  so  sad  a  &te. 

Qus8Tioir8.^1.  What  of  the  Boman  people?  2.  What  was  the 
consequence  of  continual  war?  8.  What  generals  appeared  after 
Marins  and  SjUa?  What  hadPompej  done  ?  4.  What  of  Pompey's 
rival,  Julius  CsBsar?  5.  What  did  these  great  generals  do  ?  6.  Where 
was  a  hattle  fought?  What  of  Fompey's  army?  7.  By  what  means 
did  Cssar  ranquish  the  followers  of  Pompey?  8.  What  became  of 
Pompey  ?    Why  did  Cssar  weep  at  hia  death  ? 


Chap.  LXXIX. — Eubofe  corUinued. 

0JB8AB  USUBPS  THB  SUP^EKS  POWBS, 

1.  Whsh  the  Boman  senate  heard  of  Caosar^s  victorj,  they 
proclaimed  a  aolemn  thanksgiving  to  the  gods.  Supreme 
power  was  granted  to  him  for  life^  with  the  title  of  dictator. 
His  persoa  was  dedaned  sacred  and  inviolable. 

2.  His  statue  was  placed  among  those  of  gods  and  heroes, 
in  the  CapitoL  It  stood  next  to  that  of  Japiter,  and  bore  this 
impious  inscription: — "The  Status  of  Cjesab  thb  demi- 
Gon."  This  proves  that  the  Komans  were  already  slaves, 
when  they  thus  deified  a  mortal  man. 

3.  C»sar  had  now  but  one  other  wish  to  gratify.  He 
desired  to  bear  the  name  of  king.  He  endeavoured  to  gain 
the  good*will  of  the  soldiers  and  people,  in  order  that  they 
might  gratify  his  ambition.  For  this  purpose  he  spent 
immense  sums  in  entertainments  and  magnificent  spectacles. 

4.  On  one  occasion  he  made  a  feast  for  the  whole  Boman 
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formed  a  conspiracy  to  kill  him. 

8.  The  two  chief  conspirfttorB  were  BratoB  and  Oanna. 
BmtoB  yna  a  dear  lover  of  libertj,  and  a  trae  &iead  of 
Borne.  He  also  loved  Gtesar,  and  was  beloved  b;  him.  Bat 
he  resolved  to  assist  in  slaying  him,  in  order  that  his  ooontry 
might  be  free. 

9,  Casdus  formed  the  same  resolution  ;  bot  it  was  chiefly 
becaase  he  hated  Cnaar.     Sixty  other  m 
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in  the  plot    Most  conspirators  endeayonr  to  do  their  work 

in  secresy  and  at  midnight.     Bat  the  blood  of  Cesar  was  to 

be  shed  in  broad  daylight^  and  in  the  great  hall  of  the  senate- 

honse. 

QuxsTiONS.— 1.  What  did  the  Komans  do  after  Casar'a  victory? 
2.  What  of  Cnsar's  statue  ?  3.  What  did  this  great  conqueror  now 
desire?  What  did  he  do  to  obtain  his  wish?  4.  Describe  the  feast. 
5.  State  of  the  Romans?  0.  What  did  they  like  to  see?  7.  Who 
formed  a  conspiracy  to  kill  CsBsar  ?  8.  Who  were  Brutus  and  Cassins  ? 
Why  did  they  each  determine  to  kill  Cssar  ?  9.  How  was  the  con- 
spiracy carried  on  ? 


Chap.  LXXX. — Eubopb  continued. 

▲8BJL88INATION  OW  JULIUS  OMSAR, 

1.  Ok  the  fatal  morning,  Caesar  set  forth  from  his  manaon. 
There  was  a  great  throng  of  flatterers  and  false  friends  around 
hinu  As  he  came  down  the  steps  of  the  portal,  *a  greybearded 
philosopher  pressed  through  the  crowd  and  put  a  paper  into 
his  hand.  It  contained  an  account  of  the  whole  plot.  If 
CflBsar  had  read  it^  it  would  have  cost  all  the  conspirators 
their  lires,  and  have  sayed  his  own  life.  But  he  gave  it  to 
ojie  of  his  secretariefl^  and  walked  onward. 

2.  As  C»sar  passed  through  the  streets  of  Borne,  he  looked 
round  at  the  crowd  of  obsequious  senators,  and  listened  to 
the  shouts  of  the  multitude.  He  felt  that  he  was  the  most 
exalted  man  in  the  world.     But  his  heart  was  not  at  ease; 
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3.  The  proud  procession  ascended  the  steps  of  the  senato- 
house  and  passed  into  the  hall.  Along  the  sides  of  this  hall 
were  arranged  the  statues  of  many  famous  Eomana,  and 
among  them  stood  the  marble  image  of  Pompey,  whose  bloody 
head  had  been  brought  to  Csesar.  Just  as  Caesar  was  pass- 
ing in  front  of  Pompey's  statue,  Metellus  Oimber,  one  of 
the  conspirators,  knelt  down  and  took  hold  of  hia  robe. 
This  was  the  signal  for  the  attack. 

4.  Oasca/who  waa  behind  Ceesar,  drew  a  dagger  and  stabbed 
him  in  the  shoulder.  "  Wretch  1  what  doest  thou  t "  cried 
Csesar,  snatching  the  weapon.  The  other  conspirators  now 
rushed  upon  hiro.  But  he  defended  himself  with  the  valour 
that  he  had  shown  in  a  hundred  battles. 

5.  At  length  Brutus  rushed  forward  and  struck  him  with 
his  dagger.  "When  Caesar  saw  that  the  hand  of  his  dear 
friend  was  raised  against  his  life,  he  made  no  more  resistance. 
"  And  thou  too,  Brutus  1 "  he  said,  with  one  reproachful  look. 

6.  Then  covering  his  head  with  his  mantle,  that  his 
enemies  might  not  behold  the  death-pang  in  his  face,  he  fell 
down  at  the  pedestal  of  Pompey's  statue.  The  marble 
countenance  of  the  statue  seemed  to  look  down  upon  him, 
and  Pompey  was  avenged. 

7.  The  conspirators  dipped  their  weapons  in  the  blood  thai 
flowed  upon  the  pavement.  Brutus  raised  his  dagger  aloft, 
and  called  to  Cicero,  the  illustrious  orator  and  patriot^ 
"  Rejoice,  father  of  our  country  I "  he  exclaimed,  pointing  to 
the  prostrate  form  of  Caesar,  "  for  Home  is  free ! " 
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8.  But,  alas  I  when  the  souls  of  a  .^^le  people  Bupe  eooslavedy 
it  is  not  the  death  of  anj  single  man  t^t  can  set.tMia  free. 
And  thus,  as  mj  readers  will  perceivey  ijt^e  mighty  yictim  died 
in  yain. 

QuxsTioxs. — 1.  Describe  Cssar's  departure  ttom  his  honse.  What 
happened  as  he  oame  down  the  steps?  S.  What  did  he  see  on  looking 
aronn^  him?  How  did  he  feel?  3.  Where  did  the  procession  march  ? 
What  were  ranged  aronnd  the  hall?  What  happened  as  CsQsar  was 
passing  the  statue  of  Fompej  ?  4.  Who  drst  stabbed  him  ?  How  did 
he  defend  himself?  5.  Wlio  gave  Csdsar  the  second  blow  ?  How  did 
hezecieiTe  it?  ,6.  Describe  his  death.  7.  What  did  Bnilus'and  the 
conspirators  now  do  ?    8.  Why  did  Caesar  die  in  vain  ? 
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Chap.  TjXXXT. — Eubope  conUnved. 

CONSEQUBNCBS  OF  CJESJLR'S  DBATH. 

,1.  The  death  of  Csesar  took  place  forty-three  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  The  afiairs  of  Kome  were  thrown  into 
great  oonfaaion  by  it.  Cesar's  friends  found  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  persuading  the  people  that  he  l^ad  been  unjustly 
murdered. 

2.  Brutus,  Cassiup,  and  the  other  conspirators,  were  com- 
pelled to  flee  from  the  city.  Three  men  then  iisurped  the 
government,  and  were  called  triumvirs,  or  a  ^riumvirate. 
Their  names  were  Mark  Antony,  Lepidys,  and  O^tavius. 
The  latter  was  Csasar's  nephew,  and  had  been  his  adopted  son. 

3.  The  triumvirate  resolved  to  secure  themselves  in  power 
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by  nmrddring  all  who  were  opposed  to  them.  They  made  a 
list  of  three  hundred  senatorsy  and  more  than  two  thonaand 
knightBy  and  offered  rewards  for  killing  them*  They  exulted 
when  the  heads  of  their  Tictims  were  laid  at  their  feet. 

4.  One  of  these  wicked  triumyirs  presented  the  head  of  his 
own  brother  to  his  colleagues.  Another  brought  his  uncle's 
head.  No  friend,  nor  relative,  nor  patriot  was  spared^  if  he 
was  suspected  of  being  opposed  to  the  triumyirate. 

5.  In  the  mean  time,  Brutus  and  Oassius  were  in  Greece. 
They  had  collected  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men. 
Mark  Antony  and  Octayius  marched  against  them ;  and  a 
battle  was  fought  at  PhilippL  Brutus  and  Cassius  being 
defeated,  they  both  oonmiitted  suicide. 

6.  The  triumyirate  had  now  got  all  the  power  into  their 
own  hands.  But  they  soon  quarrelled  among  themselyes. 
Lepidus  was  turned  out  of  office,  and  banished.  Mark 
Antony  and  Octayius  then  made  war  upon  one  another,  like 
Marius  and  Sylla,  and  like  Pompey  and  CiBsar. 

7.  The  good  fortune  of  Octayius  gaye  him  the  yictory,  and 
Antony  killed  himself  with  his  own  sword,  as  I  haye  related 
in  the  histoiy  of  Egypt  Octayius  had  no  longer  any  riyals, 
and  was  now  sole  master  of  Bome  and  its  dominions.  He 
was  afraid  to  assume  the  title  of  king,  but  called  himself 
emperor,  and  Augustus  CsBsar. 

8.  In  addition  to  seyeral  other  titles,  the  senate  gaye  him 
that  of  Pater  Patrias,  or  Father  of  his  Country.  This  was 
merely  a  piece  of  flattery.     Yet  there  were  now  so  few  good 
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men  in  Eome^  that  perhaps  Octavios  made  a  better  use  of 
his  power  than  any  other  would  have  don& 

9.  His  reign  from  this  time  was  peaoefol  and  qniet,  and 
offera  few  eyents  that  need  be  recorded  in  this  brief  history. 
Nearly  the  whole  world  was  under  his  sway,  and  therefore 
he  had  no  occasion  to  increase  his  dominions  by  going  to  war. 
The  greatest  glory  of  his  times  consists  in  the  works  of  poets 
and  other  men  of  genius, 

10.  Octavius,  or,  as  he  is  always  called,  Augustus  Csesar, 
reigned  foriy-one  years,  and  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  in 
the  year  14  after  the  birth  of  Ohrist.  You  will  observe  that 
it  was  during  his  reign  that  Christ  appeared  in  Palestine. 

QuBsnoKSw — 1.  When  did  CsBsar's  death  take  place?  What  of  Borne  ? 
The  friends  of  Cnsar  ?  2.  Who  were  obliged  to  flee  from  the  citj  ?  Who 
now  governed  Borne  ?  Who  was  Octavius  ?  8.  What  did  the  trium- 
virate do?  4.  YHiat  acts  of  cmeltj  did  thej  perform  ?  5.  YHierenow 
were  Bmtns  and  Cassias  ?  Who  opposed  them  ?  Where  was  the  battle 
fonght?  Fate  of  Brutus  and  Cassius?  6.  What  of  the  triumvirate? 
7.  Which  of  the  triumvirs  triumphed?  What  became  of  Antony? 
What  did  Octavius  call  himself?  8.  What  other  name  did  the  senate 
give  him  ?  9.  Describe  the  reign  of  Augustus.  10.  How  long  did  he 
reign?  When  did  he  die  ?  Who  appeared  in  Palestine  during  his  reippfi? 


Chap.  LXXXII. — Eubope  eoiUinued, 

ABOUT  THB  6HSJLT  POWIEB  AKD  BXTBKT  OF  TRB  ROMAN  EMPIRE  IK 

THB  TtMB  OP  AT70UBTU8. 

1.  As  Borne  was  now  at  its  greatest  height  of  wealth  and 
splendouPy  I  shall  try  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  extent  and 
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power  of  tbii  Taat'  empire^  and  then,  having  told  yoa  a  litfcle 
more  of  its  histOTy,  I  shall  say  something  about  the  xhanhers 
and  cnstoms  of  the  aneient  Romaa  peoplei 

2.  In  the  time  of  Angnstns,  the  Roman  empire  embraced 
all  the  nations  of  Eniojie  except  a  few  northern  tribes  who 
maintained  their  independence.  It  included  England,  Fzisnoe. 
Spain,  part  of  G^ermany,  all  the  states  of  Italy,  Greece,  the 
country  now  occapied  by  Turkey  in  Europe^  beside  many 
other  nations. 

3.  In  Asia,  it  embraced  all  the  kingdoms  £rom  Ada  Minor 
on  the  west,  to  India  on  the  east.  Of  course,  it  indbded  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  Palestine,  Arabia,  Persia^  Partliia,  and  many 
other  countries. 

4.  It  included  the  whole  northern  portion  of  Africa,  from 
Mauritania,  now  Morocco,  on  the  west,  to  Ethiopia  on  the 
east.  This  was  the  whole  of  Africa  then  known;  the  interior 
being  only  inhabited  by  scattered  bands  of  negroes. 

5.  It  seems  wonderful  that  one  country  could  goveni  bo 
many  nations.  Thiii  was  done,  however,  by  placing  Boman 
governors  over  these  various  kingdoms  ;  the  governors  being 
sustained  by  a  multitude  of  Roman  soldiers. 

6.  During  this  period,  the  people  of  Rome  had  great  skill 
in  architecture^  sculpture,  minting,  and'  many  other  arts. 
These  arts  were  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  empire. 

7.  Thus  a  multitude  of  cities  in  various  parts  of  Europe, 
Africa,' and  Asia,  W6re  filled  with  costly  temples  and  i>alaces 
of  marble,  with  beautiful  statues  and  valuable  paintings.     The 
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Bplendcnir  and  magnificence  of  many  of  these  cities,  at  thia 
period,  was  indeed  wonderful. 

8.  Nor  was  this  all  j  the  Romans  bnilt  many  public  works 
of  great  ntiliiy ;  they  constructed  roads  payed  with  stone  ; 
they  built  dnrable  bridges^  and  made  aqueducts  for  supplying 
the  cities  with  water.  So  nnmerous  and  so  permanent  were 
these  yast  works,  that  the  remains  of  them  are  still  to  be 
found  in  most  of  those  countries  oyer  which  the  Roman 
dominion  was  then  established,  though  they  were  executed 
nearly  two  thousand  years  ago. 

9.  But,  of  all  the  cities  in  the  world,  Rome  was  itself  the 
most  wonderfuL  In  the  time  of  Augustus  it  was  fifty  miles 
in  drenit,  and  contained  four  millions  of  inhabitants  1 

10.  Like  all  ancient  cities,  it  was  surrounded  by  high,  strong 
walls  of  stone ;  for  in  these  warlike  times^  as  I  haye  before 
said,  walls  were  a  necessary  protection  against  the  attacks 
of  an  enemy.  The  walls  of  Rome  were  entered  by  thirty- 
seyen  gates. 

11.  The  interior  of  this  wonderful  city  surpassed  all  de- 
Bctiption.  The  yarious  generals  who  had  conquered  other 
countries,  had  robbed  them  of  their  choicest  treasures,  and 
these  had  been  brought  to  Rome  to  decorate  and  enrich 
that  capitaL 

12.  There  were  beautiful  statues  from  Greece^  obdisks  and 
colunuis  &om  Egypt,  and  a  great  yariety  of  curious  and  costly 
manufactures  from  Asia.     Gold,  silyer,  and  preeious  stones 

I    )_    had  been  gathered  from  eyery  part  of  the  earth.  ^ 
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13.  Nor  was  Uiis  alL  The  iatf  was  embellished  with 
temploi^  man  J  of  them  of  marble^  and  beaatifiillj  scnlptiized ; 
there  were  also  theatresi  amphitbeatres^  portiooei^  public 
batiis^  triumphal  ardies^  and  aquednctBL 

14.  In  shorty  the  ci^  of  Rome  was  enriched  wiUi  the 
spoils  of  the  whole  world,  and  had  thai  air  of  pomp  and 
magnifioenoe  which  suited  the  caj^tal  of  the  greatest  empire 
that  tbe  world  ever  saw. 

Qussnovs. — ^2.  What  of  Borne  during  the  reign  of  Angnstns  ?  What 
did  it  indnde  in  Europe?  3.  In  Asia?  4.  In  Africa?  What  parts  of 
Africa  were  then  known?  Tell  the  direction  of  each  of  the  eonntries 
named  from  Bome?  S.  How  did  Borne  govern  all  these  nations? 
6.  What  of  the  people  of  Bome?  7.  With.what  were  many  cities  filled  ? 
8.  What  of  pnblie  works?  What  of  aqnedncts?  9.  Describe  the  dtj  of 
Bome.  11.  How  was  the  capital  decorated  ?  IS.  What  of  temples?  Other 
buildings  ?    14.  What  of  the  citj? 


Chap.  LXXXTTI. — 'EiuBOV^  continued, 

THB  MKAHS  BT  WHICH  BOMB  AOQinKBD  US  POWBR. 

1.  I  T&UST  yoa  have  now  some  fiiint  idea  of  the  extent, 
wealth,  and  power  of  the  Roman  empire.  We  cannot  look 
back  upon  it  but  with  feelings  of  admiration  ;  jet^  when  we 
look  at  the  means  which  had  been  employed  to  establish  this 
dominion;  when  we  look  at  the  condition  of  mankind  daring 
that  age^  and  consider  that  this  vast  dominion  soon  crumbled 
into  atoms,  we  cannot  but  feel  the  strongest  emotions  of  pain. 
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were  those  of  conquest.  The  Boman  generals  went  abroad 
to  sabdue  other  countries,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  acquire 
fame  and  spoils  for  themselves,  and  power  for  Borne. 

3.  They  slaughtered  the  inhabitants  without  mercy;  thej 
robbed  them  without  scruple;  and  they  subjected  them  to  the 
Koman  yoke  without  the  slightest  i-egard  to  the  rights  of 
mankind. 

4.  Such  were  the  means  by  which  the  fabric  of  Boman 
power  was  erected.  And  what  must  hare  been  the  condition 
of  mankind  during  the  seven  hundred  years  that  Bome  was 
carrying  on  its  wars  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  enslave  the 
world  f 

5.  It  is  true  that  a  few  men,  generals,  senators,  consuls, 
and  governors,  might  have  lived  in  splendour,  and  enjoyed 
wealth  and  &me.  Some  of  tl\e  Boman  soldiers,  too^  might 
have  led  lives  of  adventure,  gratifying  to  bold  and  restless 
spirita 

6.  But  how  much  suffering,  sorrow,  and  despair,  must 
there  have  been  among  the  millions  of  wounded  mpn ;  among 
the  millions  who  were  bereaved  of  their  friends;  among 
the  millions  who  were  stripped  of  their  fortunes  ;  among  the 
millions  who  were  reduced  to  slavery  1 

7.  The  simple  truth  is,  that  the  policy  of  Bome  was  wholly 
selfish.  The  Boman  people,  like  the  Greeks,  Persians^ 
Egyptians,  and  other  ancient  nations,  had  some  notions 
of  virtue^  and  occasionally  displnyed  noble  and  generous 
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8.  Yet|  like  all  these  naldons,  thej  were  destitate  of  tnie 
morality;  that  morality  which  Ohtist  has  tanght  in  a  single 
sentence :  ^  Do  to  another  aa  yon  would  ha^e  another  do  to 
yoiL**  Like  most  other  ancient  nationiy  Borne  was  destitute 
of  that  true  religion  which  teaches  mankind  that  all  power 
fonnded  in  ii^nstice  mnst  perish. 

9.  Splendid  as  the  Boman  empire  was,  it  was  destitate  of 
real  glory.  Its  splendour  was  acquired  hy  robbery ;  and  its 
£une,  though  it  niight  dazde  a  heathen,  will  be  regarded  as 
a  false  renown  by  the  ChristialL 

10.  In  dosing  this  chapter,  it  is  proper  to  state  a  remark- 
able &^,  that  no  heathen  nation  or  country  has  ever  existed 
where  the  people  were  generally  lovers  of  justice,  truth,  and 
charily.  Public  opinion  in  all  heathen  dountriee^  ancient 
and  modem,  has  been  found  to  be  an  unsafe  guide ;  it  is  only 
in  Ohristian  countries,  where  the  laws  of  truth  and  morality 
are  established  on  the  basis  of  the  Bible,  that  the  national 
faith  can  be  trusted. 

11.  Such  a£t  it  was,  the  power  of  Borne  was  desdned  to 
speedy  decay.  For  a  time  after  Augustus  the  empire  main- 
tained its  sway,  and  the  magnifioenoe  of  Bome  continued. 
The  luxury  of  the  w^lthy  citizens  eren  increased,  and  re- 
finement in  many  respects  was  carried  to  a  higher  pitch  than 
ever. 

12.  But  the  whole  fabric  was  based  upon  a  false  founda- 
tion; and  in  a  few  centuries  imperial  Bome  was  divided 
among  a  host  of  ruthless  invaders. 
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QuBsnoirff. — 1.  What  must  we  feel  upon  reading  the  histoiy  of  Rome? 
2.  Bj  what  means  did  Bome  rise  to  such  a  high  pitch  of  renown  ? 
What  of  ihe  Bomsn  generaU  ?  4.  How  many  years  was  Rome  at  war 
with  other  nations?  5.  What  classes  may  hare  be.en  benefited  by 
these  WATS?  Who  snfibred  from  them?  7.  What  of  Rome  and  her 
citizens  ?  8.  Were  the  people  either  truly  moral  or  religious  ?  9.  What 
of  the  splendour  of  Rome  ?  10.  What  may  be  said  of  heathen  nations  ? 
Christian  nations  ?  11.  State  of  Rome  after  the  death  of  Augustus  ? 
12.  What  was  the  final  fate  of  Rome  ? 


Chap.  LXXXTY. — ^Eitrope  continued. 

BOMS  17NDEB  THB  SMPES0B8. 

I.  Th&  HomaiL  empire  had  now  reached  the  height  of  its 
poveTy  ponip,  iknd  splendoar;  but  its  decline  htul  already 
commend^  because  the  people  and  their  rulers  were  alike 
corrupt.  It  was  like  a  great  tree  with  wide^spreading 
braachea^  but  rotten  at  its  trunk.* 

2L  In  the  cobrse  of  abotit  three  huncbred  and  fifty  yeara 
after  the  death  of  Augustus  Offisar,  thei^e  were  thirty-six 
empeKors  of  Bome;  but'  I  can  mention  only  a  few  of  them. 
They  HVed  in  great  luzury*  and  splendour,  but  they  were 
generally  such  wicked  persons  that  it  would  have  been  better 
for  the  world  if  they  had  never  lived. 

3,  The  next  emperor  to  Augustus  CsBsar  was  Tiberius. 
H0  waa  a  fri^tftil-Iookii^g,  objedt,  being  bald  and  covered 
with  tores,  and  hid  disposition  was  £eir  mo£e  hideous  than  his 
aspect.  This  gloomy  tyratit  suspected  every  hod^  of  plotting 
against  his  life. 
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4.  He  pat  so  mapy  people  to  death,  that  their  dead  bodies 
were  piled  in  heaps  in  the  pablio  places.  He  onoe  sentenced 
a  poor  woman  to  die,  merely  for  lamenting  the  death  of  her 
son.  At  last  he  fell  into  a  swoon,  and  his  guards  smothered 
him  with  his  bed-clothes. 

5.  TTia  successor  was  Caligula,  who  wished  that  the  whole 
Roman  people  had  but  one  head,  that  he  might  chop  it  off 
at  a  single  blow.  He  also  was  murdered  bj  his  guards^  and 
was  succeeded  bj  Claudius,  an  idiot.  Claudius  was  poisoned 
by  his  own  wife. 

6.  Nero  was  the  next  emperor.  His  whole  reign  was  a 
scene  of  bloodshed.  He  murdered  his  mother  and  his  wife. 
He  is  said  to  have  set  Bome  on  fire^  merely  for  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  it  blaze.  While  the  city  was  in  flames^  th^  say, 
he  sat  on  the  top  of  a  lofty  toww,  playing  on  a  harp. 
Finally,  he  was  dethroned,  «nd  condemned  to  be  beaten  to 
death  with  rods.     To  escape  this  torture,  he  killed  himsel£ 

7.  The  two  next  emperors  were  Galba  and  Otho.  The 
first  was  killed  by  his  soldiers,  and  the  second  committed 
suicide.  The  next  was  Yitellius.  This  monster  delighted 
in  visiting  fields  of  battle,  and  snuffing  up  the  smell  of  the 
dead  bodies. 

8.  "When  the  Bomans  grew  weary  of  Yitellius,  they  pnt  a 
rope  round  his  neck  and  hauled  him  into  the  most  public 
part  of  the  city.  There  they  bespattered  him  with  mud,  and 
then  killed  him  in  the  most  cruel  manner.  TTia  head  was 
put  on  a  lance,  and  Ids  body  dragged  into  the  Tiber.  ^ 
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9.  But  I  am  weary,  my  dear  joong  readers  I  My  old 
heart  grows  sick  and  sad  while  I  speak  to  you  of  these  evil 
and  miserable  men.  Forget  what  I  have  told  yon.  Forget 
that  such  monsters  have  ever  existed  in  the  world. 

10.  Or,  if  you  must  remember  them,  remember  too  that 

their  frightfol  crimes  resulted  from  the  possession  of  more 

power  than  mortal  man  onght  ever  to  possess.    And,  above 

all,  remember  that,  if  these  tyrants  were  the  scourges  of  their 

people,  it  was  because  the  people  had  not  virtue  enough  to 

be  free. 

Questions. — 1.  To  what  can  you  compare  the  Boman  empire? 
2.  How  many  emperors  reigned  after  AngustuB  ?  What  of  them  ? 
8.  Giye  an  account  of  Tiberins.  5.  Describe  Caligula.  6.  What  of 
Nero?  7.  WhatofOalbaandOtho?  Yitellias?  10.  What  may  you 
remember  of  the  reigns  of  these  monsters  ? 


\j 


Chap.  LXXXY. — Eubofe  etynlLvtmsd. 

WALL  or  THB  WBSTXBN  XMPUtB  OW  THB  BOXANS. 

1.  Yet  there  were  some  good  men  among  the  Boman 
emperors.  Such  were  Vespasian,  Titus,  Antoninus,  Marcus 
Aurelius,  Alexander  Severus,  Aurelian,  and  Diocletian.  But 
these  good  men  would  doubtless  have  been  better  if  their 
evil  fortune  had  not  made  them  emperors. 

2.  The  first  emperor  who  became  a  convert  to  Christianity 
was 'Constantino  the  Great.  He  began  to  reign  in  the  year 
306  after  the  Christian  era.  By  him  the  seat  of  government 
was  transferred  from  Rome  to  Constantinople. 
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3.  The  religion  of  Christ  "was  planted  in  Tarions  parts  of 
the  Boman  empire  by  the  apostles,  but  the  first  ChriatiaDS 
were  much  persecuted.  Some  were  whipped,  manj  were 
imprisoned,  and  thousands  were  murdered. 

4.  Still  their  numbers  increased.  At  length  the  emperor 
Constantine  ordered  that  the  persecutions  should  ceasCy  and 
he  himself  became  a  convert  to  Christianitj.  This  took 
place  in  311. 

5.  It  is  said  that  Constantine  was  one  day  riding  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  when  he  saw  a  splendid  cross  in  the 
heavens,  upon  which  was  written,  ''  Conquer  by  this  sign." 
It  is  supposed  that  this  vision  persuaded  the  emperor  of  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  induced  him  to  adopt  it 
as  the  religion  of  the  state. 

6.  Erom  this  period  Christianity  flourished  for  a  consider- 
able time.  The  mythology  of  Greece  and  Home,  which  had 
been  extended  throughout  the  Boman  empire^  gave  way 
before  it.  Many  of  the  temples  were  converted  into  churches, 
and  the  people,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  bow  down,  before 
the  statues  of  Jupiter  and  other  imaginaiy  godsi,  knelt  in 
humiliation  at  the  foot  of  the  cross. 

7.  In  the  year  364  after  the  b^rtb  of  Christ,  the  Boman 
dominions  were  divided  into  the  Eastern  and  Western  empires. 
The  capital  of  the  Eastern  empire  was  Constantinople,  for- 
merly Byzantium.  The  fate  of  this  will  be  briefly  related 
in  the  history  of  the  Turks. 

8.  The  capital  of  the  Western  empire  was  Bome.    But    z:^ 
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this  imperial. oiiy  was  no  longer  powerful  enough  to  defend 
itself  against  the  nations  which  it  had  formerly  conquered. 
It  was  ravaged  bj  hordes  of  barbarians  from  the  noi^  of 
Europe^  consistiDg  of  Huns,  Qoths,  YandaLst,  &s. 

9.  Of  these  rude  tribes  I  shall  speak  more  particularly 
hereafter.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  preseAt  to  say,  that  they 
were  bold  warrions,  and  chose  rather  to  obtain  wealth  by 
plundering  the  rich  inhabitantp  of  Italy,  than  by  the  culti- 
vation of  their  own  more  sterile  soil. 

10.  One  of  the  first  and  fiercest  of  these  northern  invaders 
was  Alario,  king  of  the  Qoths,  who  led  a  large  army  against 
Rome,  and  threatened  the  destruction  of  the  city.  The 
inhabitants  were  veiy  different  fix)m  the  ancient  Bomans, 
and|  being  overawed  by  the  daring  freebooter,  promised  him 
large  sums  of  money.  But  this  promise  not  being  fulfilled, 
Alario  took  the  city,  and  gave  it  up  to  plunder. 

11.  For  six  days  imperial  Rome  was  a  scene  of  pillage  and 
murder.  Thous^^ids  of  the  citizens  were  slain,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  place  was  reduced  to  ashes.  This  occurred  in 
the  year  410. 

12.  After  a  while,  Alaric  retired ;  but  about  the  year  445, 
Attila^  leader  of  the  Huns,  threatened  to  follow  the  example 
which  Alario  had  set.  But  in  the  midst  of  his  projects  he 
died ;  and  Rome^  for  a  time,  was  saved. 

13.  In  the  year  476,  the  whole  Western  empire,  with 
Some  itself  was  entirely  subjugated  by  Odoacer,  the  leader 
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of  anotHer  northern  tribe  called  the  Hemli  ;  and  it  renudned 
under  this  dominion  for  many  years. 

14.  In  the  year  537,  these  barbarians  were  driven  from 
^me.  This  triumph  was  effected  by  Belisariua,  an  illua- 
trions  commander  in  the  service  of  the  emperor  of  the  East 
The  Eastern  and  Western  empires  were  then  xeonited,  but 
only  for  a  short  period  Italy,  as  well  as  Borne,  from  this 
time  frequently  changed  hftnd«,  being  sometimes  under  the 
sway  of  northern  kings,  and  sometimes  under  the  Greeik 
emperors. 

QuBsnoHs.  —1.  What  good  emperors  were  there?  SL  What  of  Con- 
•tanUne?  When  did  he  begin  foreign?  Where  was  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment pUoed  by  Constantine?  What  was  the  former  name  of 
Constantinople?  3.  Whatofthereli^onofChrist?  First  Christians? 
Persecutions?  4.  Whatdid  Constantinedo?  6.  What  is  said  to  have 
happened  to  Constantino?  6.  What  of  Ghristianitf  firom  this  period? 
MythologjrofQreeoe  and  Borne?  Templea?  People?  7.  What  took 
place  364  ▲.o.?  What  was  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  empire  of  Bome  ? 
^l^P^*^®''^™  empire?  How  was  it  n^aged  and  laid  waste?  9.  What 
^^^^^'^^SS™^**'^**^^^*^^  10.WhatofAlaric?  11.  Whatoccmcredin 
**\3*^'^l^Ppenedahont  the  year  445?  13.  What  of  Odoacer? 
14.  Wlmt  happened  in  537?  Who  wasBeliaarins?  Whatdidhedo? 
wast  Of  the  Ewtern  and  Western  empires?   What  of  Italy?    Boibc? 

Ch^.  LXXXVL— Etooeb  etmUmuKL 
paoaaasa  or  na  lacun  o»  xohx. 
1.  Is  the  tenth  century,  the  empwor  of  Germanj  daimed 
Italyaspaiiafhisdaminiona.     Sevend  cities  reeisled  his 
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Butliority.    When  the  emperor,  whose  name  was  Otho,  heard 
of  it,  he  invaded  Italy,  and  went  to  Home. 

2.  He  took  possession  of  the  palace,  and  prepared  a  mag- 
nificent feastb  All  the  great  men  of  Kome  were  invited.  The 
emperor  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  on  a  splendid  throne. 
The  guests  seated  themselves,  expecting  to  be  feasted  with 
luxuries. 

3.  But)  before  they  had  eaten  a  mouthful,  Otho  made  a 
sign.  Immediately  the  hall  was  filled  with  armed  men.  The 
emperor  ordered  the  guests  neither  to  move  nor  speak,  on 
pain  of  death,  whatever  might  take  place.  They  trembled, 
and  wished  themselves  away  from  the  banquet. 

4.  One  of  the  emperor's  officers  stood  up,  and  read  aloud 
the  names  of  all  who  had  opposed  his  authority.  These  un- 
fortunate men  had  been  invited  to  the  feast,  and  were  now 
sitting  at  the  table.  The  emperor  commanded  them  to  be 
dragged  into  the  middle  of  the  hall  and  put  to  death.  The 
executioner  was  in  readiness^  with  a  broad  and  heavy  sword. 
One  after  another,  the  heads  of  the  condemned  persons  rolled 
upon  the  floor  of  the  hall-  No  mercy  was  shown  to  any  of 
them. 

5.  When  this  dreadful  scene  was  over,  the  emperor  turned 
his  attention  to  the  banquet.  His  stem  and  wrathful  aspect 
became  mild  and  pleasing.  He  endeavoured  to  make  the 
other  guests  enjoy  themselves ;  but  probably  their  appetites 
were  not  increased  by  the  sight  of  dead  bodies  on  tbe  bloody 

^    floor.     This  is  a  horrible  story,  and  I  only  tell  it  to  show 
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you  the  barbarons  and  cruel  character  of  the  moD  of  thoie 
times. 

6.  In  the  course  of  years,  Italy  was  divided  into  seyenl 
separate  states  or  sovereignties.  The  principal  of  these  were, 
Naples,  Tuscany,  Parma,  Lombardy,  Gknoa,  and  Venice. 
Home,  with  other  territories,  was  given  to  the  Pope.  Of 
these  I  shall  give  you  a  brief  account;  bnt  before  I  pro- 
ceed farther  with  the  history  of  Home,  I  will  tell  you 
something  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  ancient 
Komans. 

7.  Let  me  remark,  however,  that  Kome  was  now  totally 
changed  from  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  Augustus.  Not 
only  was  the  empire  broken  in  pieces,  but  the  proud  city  of 
Bome  itself  had  lost  its  former  glory. 

8.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants  bad  greatly  diminished ; 
many  of  its  most  splendid  edifices  were  Mling  into  ruins, 
and  the  people,  having  been  long  mixed  with  barbarians, 
had  lost  their  former  polish,  and  become  partially  barbarous 
themselves. 

9.  Even  the  language  of  Home  and  of  all  Italy  gradually 
became  changed.  The  people  had  formerly  spoken  the  Latin 
language;  but  this  became  mingled  with  the  languages  of 
the  northern  invaders,  and  thus  the  modem  Italian  was  gra- 
dually formed.  Such  were  the  wonderful  changes  in  Rome 
and  Italy  I 

Questions. — 1.  "What  of  the  emperor  of  Germany  ?  2,  3, 4,  5.  What 
did  he  do  ?    Describe  the  banqu&t    6.  How  did  Italy  become  divided  ? 
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7.  What  of  the  changes  in  Borne?   8.  What  of  the  inhabitants,  edifices, 
&c.?    9.  Language  of  Borne? 
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Chap.  LXXXVII. — IEitbope  cofUinued. 

UANNEBS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF   THB  AVOIEST  BOMANS. 

1.  I  AM  now  going  to  give  you  an  account  of  %ho  njianners 
and  customs  of  the  great  people  whose  liistory  you  have  just 
read.  I  shall  tell  you  about  their  domestic  habitsf,  and  about 
their  public  observances ;  about  their  state  of  society,  agri- 
culture, show,  dresses,  religion,  marriage  ceremonies,  funeral 
rites,  military  institutions,  and  public  edifices. 

2.  The  people  of  Home,  as  you  know,  were  first  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  patricians  and  the  plebeians.  It  was  to 
the  straggles  for  power  between  these  ranks  that  most  of  the 
difiiculdes  ia  the  state  were  owing.  To  these  ranks  a  third 
was  afterwards  added,  called  equites,  or  knights :  the  cus- 
tom of  making  slaves  of  the  subjects  of  conquered  nations 
introduced  a  fourth  division. 

3.  Tou  have  seen  that  the  government  of  Rome  was  sub- 
ject to  very  numerous  changes.  At  one  time  it  was  under  a 
king,  at  others  under  consuls,  dictators,  emperors,  &c.  The 
other  ofi^cers  of  the  state  were  numerous,  and  invested  with 
very  difiTerent  degrees  of  power. 

4.  The  ministers  of  religion  among  the  Bomans  did  not 
from  a  distinct  order  of  citizens,  but  were  chosen  fi'om  the 
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most  virtaoQB  and  honourable  men  of  the  state.  These 
attended  to  the  sacrifices  of  beasts  to  the  gods,  and  other 
religious  rites.  The  superstitions  of  the  time  gave  rise  to  the 
estabHshment  of  a  coU^e  of  ai^^urB,  whose  business  it  iras 
to  exphdn  dreams,  orades,  and  prodigies,  and  to  foretell 
future  events. 

5.  They  drew  their  auguries,  or  presages  concerning  futu- 
rity, firom  the  appearance  of  the  heavens,  the  flight  of  birds, 
and  inspection  of  the  entrails  of  beasts.  Of  course  they 
could  no  more  divine  the  future  than  the  old  women  yon  may 
sometimes  meet  with  in  oar  villages,  who  pretend  to  ''tell 
your  fortune  "  by  ft-ri^miniTig  the  grounds  of  coffee-cups. 

6.  The  weakest  and  most  ignorant  are  now  too  well  in- 
formed to  give  credit  to  these  pretencesi  From  th]s.fiict  you 
cau  fi>rm  some  opinion  as  to  the  general  intelligeiioe  of  the 
Bomans»  compared  with  that  of  our  own  countrymen. 

7.  The  augurs  at  Rome  interpreted  the  will  of  the  gods  in 
the  affidrs  of  maVmg  war  and  peaoe^  and  none  dared  to  dis- 
pute their  authority.  No  bnauiess  of  importance  could  be 
proceeded  in  without  first  consulting  them  ;  and  their  advice, 
whatever  it  might  be,  waa^  by  a  decree  of  the  senate^  to  be 
strictly  observed. 

8.  The  office  of  an  augur  was  important  and  honourable, 
»nd  was  sought  after  by  many  of  the  principal  peraoos  in  the 
Roman  senate.  Cato»  the  censor,  was  a  member  of  their 
college,  and  Cicero  also ;  though  they  bodi  appear  to  have 
been  foDy  sensible  of  the  extravagance  and  fi>Ily  of  the  art 
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they  practised.     A  remark  is  attributed  to  Cato,  that  he 

wondered  how  one  augur  could  look  in  the  face  of  another 

without  laughing. 

QuBanoKS. — ^2.  Into  which  four  ranks  or  classes  were  the  Roman 
citizens  divided  ?  3.  Whatofthegoyemment?  Officers  of  state?  4. 
Ministers  of  religion  ?  Superstitions  ?  How  did  the  angnrs  proceed  ? 
6.  What  is  said  of  these  superstitions?  7.  The  angurs?  8.  The 
office  of  an  angur  ?    Oato  and  Cicero  ?    Bemark  of  Cato  ? 


Chap.  LXXXYIIL — Ettbopb  continued. 

▲BOUT  BELTGION.      DEITIES.      TEMPLES.      MABRIAOB. 

1.  The  religion  of  the  Ilomans  was  borrowed  from  the 
Greeks,  and  included  the  worship  of  Jupiter  and  a  multitude 
of  other  deities.  Every  yirtue  and  vice  of  the  human  heart, 
every  fBuovlty  of  the  mind  and  body,  every  property  of  the 
real  and  imaginary  world,  was  presided  over  by  its  peculiar 
god.  Every  grove  and  mountain  and  stream  had  its  nymph 
or  naiad,  and  every  hero  and  sage  of  the  country  was  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  a  divinity. 

2.  Every  religious  sect  was  tolerated  at  Home  except  the 
Jews  and  the  Christians.  These  were  persecuted  with  un- 
relenting cruelty,  imtil  the  mild  precepts  of  the  true  religion 
triumphed  over  superstition  and  ignorance.  Christianity  at 
length  prevailed  over  conflicting  opinions,  and  was  adopted 
as  the  religion  of  the  state,  A.D.  311. 

3.  The  number  of  deities  whom  the  Bomans  worshipped 
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oocasioiied  the  erection  of  a  great  multitude  of  temples. 
Many  of  these  were  very  splendid  edifices,  adorned  "with  aU 
the  arts  of  sonlpture,  and  filled  with  offerings  and  sacnfiees. 
The  priests  attended  at  thb  temples,  and  sacrificed  sheep, 
bulls,  oxen,  and  other  animals. 

4.  Those  temples  erected  to  the  inferior  deities  were  of 
less  magnificence  and  grandeur,  and  were  merely  styled 
sacred  houses.  In  the  dwelling  of  every  wealthy  family 
there  was  a  private  chapel,  in  which  they  worshipped  their 
household  goda  Ancient  Borne  is  said  to  have  contained 
four  hundred  and  twenty  templeSf  dedicated  to  different 
deities. 

5.  Marriage  was  very  much  favoured  by  the  laws  of  Rome, 
and  severe  penalties  were  inflicted  on  those  who  remaineU 
single.  At  one  period,  the  censors  obliged  all  the  young 
bachelors  to  make  oath  that  they  would  marry  within  a  cer- 
tain time.  Augustus  increased  the  penalties  on  bachelors, 
and  bestowed  rewards  on  those  who, were  parents  of  a  nu- 
merous offspring. 

6.  The  parties  were  betrothed  some  time  before  the  actual 
celebration  of  the  marriage.  This  was  attended  with  many 
ceremonies,  at  which  the  priests  and  augurs  assisted.  The 
contract  of  marriage  wa»  drawn  up  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses,  and  confirmed  l^  the  breaking  of  a  straw  between 
the  engaged  pair. 

7.  The  bridegroom  then  presented  his  bride  with  the 
wedding  ring,  and  the  father  of  the  bride  gave  a  great  enter- 
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Chap.  LXXXIX. — Eubope  canUimecL 

▲BOXrr  FUNERAL  BITES  AND  CEBEMONIES. 

1.  The  funeral  rites  of  the  Romans  present  a  very  interest- 
ing  subject.  Burning  the  dead,  though  practised  hy  the 
Greeks  from  very  early  times,  was  not  adopted  in  Rome  till  the 
latter  ages  of  the  republic.  It  afterwards  became  universal, 
and  was  continued  without  interruption  till  the  introduction 
of  Christianity.     It  then  gradually  fell  into  disuse. 

2.  Among  the  Bomaiis,  the  bed  of  the  sick  was  never 
abandoned  to  hired  nurses  and  servants.  It  was  attended  by 
the  relatives  and  intimates,  who  waited  till  the  last  hour,  and 
bade  a  last  farewell  to  their  dying  friend. 

3.  The  body  of  the  dead  was  bathed  in  perfumes,  dressed 
in  rich  garments,  and  laid  out  on  a  couch  strewed  with 
flowers.  The  outer  door  of  the  house  was  shaded  with 
branches  of  cypress.  According  to  the  heathen  mythology, 
Charon  would  not  convey  the  departed  spirit  across  the 
Styx  without  payment  of  a  fixed  toll.  A  small  coin  was 
therefore  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  deceased,  to  meet  thiif 
demand. 

4.  The  funeral  took  place  by  torchlight  The  body  waa 
borne  by  near  friends  and  relatives,  on  an  open  bier  covered 
with  the  richest  cloth.  Lictors  dressed  in  black  regulated  the 
procession.     If  the  deceased  had  been  a  soldier,  the  badges 
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of  His  rank  were  displayed,  and  the  corps  to  wliicli  he  be- 
longed marched  with  their  anus  reversed. 

5.  Before  the  corpse  were  carried  images  of  the  deceased 
and  his  ancestora  Then  followed  musicians  and  mourning 
women,  who  were  hired  to  sing  his  praises,  and  dancers  and 
buffoons,  one  of  whom  attempted  to  represent  the  character 
of  the  dead  man,  and  imitate  his  manner  when  alive. 

6.  The  family  of  the  deceased  followed  the  bier  in  deep 
mourning ;  the  sons  with  their  heads  covered,  the  daughtei's 
unveiled,  and  with  their  hair  dishevelled.  Magistrates  and 
patricians  attended  without  their  badges  or  ornaments,  and 
the  procession  was  closed  by  the  freed  men  of  the  deceased, 
with  the  cap  of  liberty  on  their  heads 

7.  The  funeral  ceremonies  of  a  man  of  rank  were  distin- 
guished by  an  oration  in  his  honour,  pronounced  over  the 
body  by  a  friend.  The  scene  of  this  display  was  the  capitol, 
and  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  republic  it  became  very  common. 
While  the  practice  of  burial  prevailed,  the  body  was  either 
interred  without  a  coffin,  or  placed  in  a  kind  of  deep  chest 
called  a  sarcophagus. 

8.  On  the  termination  of  the  rites,  the  sepulchre  was 
strewed  with  flowers,  and  the  mourners  took  a  farewell  of 
the  remains  of  their  Mend.  The  attendants  were  then 
sprinkled  with  water  by  the  priests,  and  all  were  dis- 
missed. 

9.  When  the  custom  of  burning  the  body  was  introduced, 
a  funeral  pile  was  raised  in  the  form  of  an  altar,  and  the  bier 
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Tras  placed  upon  it     The  procession  then  moved  slowly 
about  to  the  sound  of  solemn  mnsic^  when  the  neaj%st  rela- 
'  tive  advanced  from  the  train  with  a  lighted  torch,  and  set 
fire  to  the  pile. 

10.  Perfbmes  and  spices  were  then  thrown  into  the  blaze, 
and  the  embers  were  quenched  with  wine.  The  ashes  wero 
collected  and  placed  in  a  oosUj  urn,  which  was  deposited  in 
the  family  sepulchre.  In  the  funeral  solemnities  of  a  soldier, 
his  armS)  and  the  spoils  he  had  won  from  the  enemy,  were 
Bometimes  added  to  the  funeial  pile. 

11.  It  was  a  horrid  belief  of  the  heathen  nations,  that  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  were  pleased  with  blood.  It  was  their 
custom  to  sacrifice  on  the  tomb  of  the  deceased  those  animals 
to  which  he  was  most  attached  during  his  life.  In  the  more 
remote  and  barbarous  ages,  men  wore  olten  the  victims ;  ao 
also  were  domestic  slaves  and  captives  taken  in  war;  and 
sometimes  friends  gave  themselves  to  be  sacrificed  firom  feel- 
ings of  affection. 

13.  No  burial  was  allowed  within  the  waUs  of  the  city 
except  to  the  vestal  virgins,  and  some  fiunilies  of  hi^  dis- 
tinction. The  tombs  of  militaiy  men  wwe  usually  raised  in 
the  field  of  Mars^  and  those  of  private  oitiaens  in.  the  gardens 
of  their  villas,  or  by  the  side  of  the  public  roads. 

13.  Many  of  these  monuments  are  still  standing.  The 
sepulchres  of  the  great  and  wealthy  are  engraven  with  kmg 
and  pompous  lists  of  their  titles  honoois^  and  ai^evements. 
The  tombs  of  the  humble  bear  but  a  simple  lessen  to  the 
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reader,  and  some  beantifol  and  touduiig  expressioiis  of  aor 
row  or  liope  for  ihe  departed. 

14.  How  much  more  aflfectiiig  and  impressiYe  are  tiie 
simple  litea  of  Ghriatian  bwial,  than  the  pomp  and  splendour 
of  the  Boman  1  There  is  nothing  that  speaks  more  strongly 
to  the  heart  than  a  foneral  oeiemonj  in  a  TiUsge  of  onr  own 
oountiy. 

15.  ETery  thing  is  so  still,  and  aimple,  and  unaffected,  that 
the  mind  rests  only  on  the  solemnity  of  death,  without  being 
distzacted  by  display  and  splendoor.  The  frieuds  and  rela- 
tives  assemble  at  the  house  of  the  deceased,  follow  the  body 
in  silent  procession,  and  enter  with  it  into  the  unadorned 
gniTe-yard  where  the  generations  of  the  &mily  are  sleeping. 

16.  After  an  impressive  buxial-servioe,  conducted  by  the 
cleigyman,  the  body  is  consigned  to  the  earth  whence  it  came, 
dust  to  dust.  The  mourners  then  return  to  their  sad  homes, 
cheered,  however,  with  the  blessed  consolations  which  their 
religion  promises. 

Qnssnovs. — 1.  What  is  said  of  horning  the  dead?  8.  The  bed  of 
the  dying?  3.  The  body  of  the  dead  ?  Notion  in  regard  to  Charon  ? 
4.  TheftmeTal?  &  The  procession?  7.  Oration?  8.  Condnsion  ot 
the  ceremonies  ?  9.  Ceremony  of  boming  the  body.  IS.  What  is  said 
of  thebnriaUpLaces?    13.  Monuments?    14.  Christian  rites? 
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aace  of  the  gardens  ?  From  what  conntries  did  the  Romans  introduce 
the  finer  fruits  and  flowers ?  11.  Ornamental  gardening?  12.  What 
is  said  of  the  grape  ?    Wine  ?    The  vintage  ?    14.  Wine  jars  ? 


Ohap.  XOL — ^EuBOPB  contumed. 

OOinfTRT  HOUSBS.      DSSCBIFTIOK  OF  FLUTT'S  TILLA.      AQUEDUCTS. 

1.  I  AM  now  going  to  describe  the  Boman  villas,  or 
oonntiy  seats.  Originally  thej  were  nothing  more  than 
very  humble  &rm-houses ;  but^  with  the  progress  of  wealth 
and  lazaiy,  they  were  made  by  degrees  more  extensive  and 
costly. 

2.  Some  of  them  were  surrounded  with  large  parks,  in 
which  deer  and  various  foreign  wild  animals  were  kept.  Large 
fishponds  were  also  not  unfrequently  attached  to  them,  anil 
were  stocked  at  great  expense.  Generally,  however,  the 
villas  were  merely  surrounded  by  gardens,  and  in  size  and 
appearance  resembled  those  of  modem  Italy. 

3.  The  philosopher,  Pliny  the  younger,  was  a  nobleman 
«ad  man  of  {ortxme,  and  the  owner  of  four  magnificent  villas. 
Of  two  of  these  he  has  left  niinute  descriptions.  One  of  them 
I  will  now  tell  you  about.  It  was  seated  on  a  rising  ground, 
facing  the  south,  with  the  Apennine  mountains  raising  their 
tall  cMk  in  the  distant  background. 

4.  A  portico  fronted  the  house,  with  a  terrace  before  it, 
adorned  with  various  figures,  and  bounded  by  a  hedge  of 
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box.  HeDce  jou  passed  by  an  easy  descent  into  a  lawn  sar- 
rounded  by  walks,  and  adorned  with  box  cat  into  the  shapes 
of  varions  animals. 

5.  Beyond  this  lawn  yon  entered  a  ground  for  ezercisey  laid 
out  in  the  form  of  a  circus,  ornamented  with  well-trimmed 
box  and  other  shrubs,  and  fenced  with  a  wall  covered  by  box. 
On  the  outside  of  the  wall  was  a  meadow,  and  beyond  were 
other  meadows,  fields,  and  thickets. 

6.  Opposite  the  portico  stood  a  square  edifice,  which 
encompassed  a  small  area  or  space  shaded  by  four  plane- 
trees,  with  a  fountain  in  the  midst,  refreshing  the  surround- 
ing verdure.  This  apartment  consisted  of  a  bed-chamber 
and  a  dining-room.  A  second  portico  looked  out  upon  this 
little  area. 

7.  Another  roQm,  situated  by  the  nearest  plane-tree, 
enjoyed  constant  greenness  and  shade.  In  the  same  build- 
ing were  dressing-rooms,  porticoes,  baths,  and  rooms  for 
playing  different  games.  The  sides  of  one  room  were  en- 
crusted half-way  with  carved  marble :  thence,  to  the  ceiling, 
branches  of  trees  were  painted,  with  birds  intermixed  with 
the  foliage. 

8.  In  front  of  these  buildings  and  porticoes  was  a  spa- 
cious circus,  surrounded  by  plane-trees  covered  with  ivy. 
Between  these  were  planted  box  and  bay-trees,  mingling 
their  shade.  The  inward  circular  walks  were  perfumed  with 
roses. 

9.  A  thousand  different  and  fantastic  shapes  were  given 
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to  the  box  that  bordered  the  straight  and  winding  alleys  thab 
crossed  the  grounds.  At  the  end  of  one  of  these  walks  was 
an  alcove  of  white  marble^  shaded  with  vines  and  supported 
by  four  pilLira 

10.  A  fountain  here  emptied  itself  into  a  marble  basin, 
contrived  with  so  much  art  as  to  be  always  full,  without 
overflowing.  Sometimes  Pliny  supped  here  with  his  friends, 
and  then  the  basin  served  for  a  table,  the  larger  vessels 
being  placed  about  the  margin,  and  the  smaller  ones  swim- 
ming about  in  the  form  of  little  boats  and  water-fowl. 

11.  In  front  of  the  alcove  stood  a  summer-house  of  ex- 
quisite marble,  with  projecting  doors  which  opened  into  a 
green  enclosure.  Next  to  this  was  a  private  recess,  fur- 
nished with  a  couch,  and  shaded  by  a  spreading  vine  which 
reached  to  the  top.  Here  also  a  fountain  alternately  rose 
and  disappeared.  In  different  parts  of  the  walks  were 
several  marble  seats,  and  throughout  the  whole  circus  were 
small  rills,  refreshing  the  grass  and  other  plantsi 

12.  Such  is  the  description  which  Pliny  the  younger  has 
given  us  of  one  of  his  villas.  You  will  see  that  it  was  very  * 
magnificent,  and  there  were  many  others  throughout  Italy  of 
equal  splendour.  You  will  perceive  by  this  that  the  wealthy 
Romans  lived  in  a  style  of  great  luxury  in  the  time  of  the 
emperors. 

13.  It  was  not  till  the  year  441,  after  its  foundation,  that 
Home  obtained  its  supplies  of  water  by  means  of  aqueducts. 
They  afterwards  became  so  numerous  that  it  has  been  calcu- 
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Med  they^  fbrniflhed  iii6  akj  about  fire  hundred  thofoand 
KogBbeadi  erery  day.  They  wen  hoflt  of  hiiA,  and  w«© 
flometiiiies  ihir^,  forty,  or  evwi  aztf  mOoi  in  length. 

14  The  water  was  oouTeyed  to  reaerroipa^  and  thence 
distribated  through  metal  pipes  over  the  town  in  great 
abtmdance.  Only  three  aqnedncta  now  r^nain  fi>r  modern 
Rome ;  yet  so  pure  are  the  sonroes  from  which  they  draw 
their  sappliea,  that  few  cities  can  boast  of  such  dear  and 
healthful  water. 

15.  Qreat  attention  was  paid  to  ornament  in  the  erection 
of  the  aqaedncta.  One  boilt  by  Agrippa,  when  ssdile  under 
Augustus,  contained  one  hundred  and  thirty  reserroirs,  and 
five  hundred  fountains,  adorned  with  statues  and  columns. 
Remains  of  many  of  these  great  works  at  this  day  bear 
witness  to  their  beauty  and  convenience. 

QoBSTioNS.— 1.  What  of  the  Roman  villas  ?  3.  Pliny  the  younger? 
4.  Describe  his  villa.  5.  Ground  for  exercise.  6.  Edifice  opporite  the 
portico.  Rooms  of  this  building.  8.  Circus.  10.  Fountain.  Basin. 
11.  Summer-house.  Other  ornaments.  13.  Aqueducts.  Their  length. 
Quantity  of  water  carried  daily  to  the  city.  14.  Remains.  15.  Aque- 
duct built  by  Agrippa. 
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Chap.  XCII. — Eubope  continued. 

MILITART  AFFAIB8  OV  THE  SOMANS.  DITI8ION  OF  THE  ABHT.  TEH 
IMFX&IAL  KAOLB.  MUSIO.  A£iCS.  BBUS8.  MIUTAST  SBWARDS. 
CBOWN8.      THE  TSIUMPH. 

1.  You  know  that  the  Romansi  were  alftiost  continually 
engaged  in  wars.  Their  militaiy  affairs,  therefore,  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens.  According 
to  the  Roman  laws,  every  fireeborn  citizen  was  a  soldier,  and 
bound*  to  serve  in  the  army  at  any  period  from  the  age  of 
seventeen  to  that  of  forty-six. 

2.  The  Roman  forces  were  divided  into  legions,  each  of 
which  originally  consisted  of  three  thousand  foot  soldiers 
and  three  hundred  horsemen,  but  afterwards  varied  in 
strength  from  between  four  and  five  thousand  men  to 
between  six  and  seven  thousand.  The  standard  of  the  legion 
was  the  imperial  eagle. 

3.  This  was  made  of  gilt  metal,  was  borne  on  a  spear  by 
an  officer  of  rank,  and  was  regarded  by  the  soldiers  with 
a  reverence  which  approached  to  devotion.  The  cavalry 
carried  pennons,  on  which  the  initials  of  the  emperor  or  ot 
the  legion  were  embroidered  in  letters  of  gold. 

4.  The  only  instrument  of  martial  music  among  the 
Etonians  was  the  brazen  trumpet.  Some  of  the  soldiers 
were  armed  with  light  javelins,  and  others  with  a  heavier 

.    .       weapon  of   a  similar  description.     All,  however,   carried  . 

I    jk^N   shields  and  short  swords,  which  they  wore  on  the  right  side.      |^ 
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5.  They  were  dressed  in  a  metal  cuirass,  with  an  under  • 
covering  of  doth,  which  was  generallj  red,  and  hung  loose 
to  the  knee.  On  the  head  thej  wore  brazen  helmets  orua- 
inented  with  flowing  tofts  of  horse-hair.  The  uniform  of 
the  generals  was  an  open  scarlet  mantle. 

6.  The  cavalry  wore  a  coat  of  mail,  of  brazen  or  steel 
scales,  or  of  chain-work,  sometimes  plated  with  gold.  Under 
this  they  wore  a  dose  garment  which  reached  to  their 
buskins.  They  rode  without  stirrups,  and  their  saddles  were 
merdy  cloths  folded  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  rider. 
The  disdpline  of  the  army  was  maintained  with  great  strict- 
ness and  severity. 

7.  Bewards  of  various  kinds  were  held  out  to  those  who 
distinguished  themselves  by  an  extraordinary  exploit.  A 
particular  kind  of  crown,  called  a  mural  crown,  was  pre- 
sented to  him  who,  in  the  assault,  first  scaled  the  ramparts 
of  a  town. 

8.  A  soldier  who  saved  his  comrade's  life  in  battle  was 
entitled  to  the  dvic  crown,  which  was  thought  a  distinction 
of  the  highest  honour.  It  was  composed  of  oaken  boughs. 
The  general  who  conquered  in  a  battle  was  decorated  with  a 
laurd  wreath. 

9.  But  the  highest  ambition  of  every  Boman  commander 
was  to  obtain  a  triumph.  This  was  the  gift  of  the  senate^  and 
was  only  granted  on  occasions  of  splendid  victory.  When  it 
was  decreed  the  general  returned  to  Bome,  and  was  appointed 
to  the  supreme  command  of  the  city  on  the  day  of  his  entry. 
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10.  A  Bculptored  arch  was  erected,  under  which  the  pro- 
cession was  to  pass,  and  scaffoldings  were  raised  for  specta- 
tors in  all  the  public  squares .  and  streeta  The  procession 
moved  at  daylight  from  beyond  the  walls  of  the  city. 

11.  A  band  of  cavalry,  with  military  music,  took  the 
lead.  They  were  followed  by  a  train  of  priests  in  their 
sacred  robes,  with  attendants  leading  to  sacrifice  a  heca- 
tomb or  hundred  of  the  whitest  oxen.  Next  came  chariots 
laden  with  spoils,  the  arms  and  standard  of  the  con- 
quered, followed  by  long  trains  of  the  captives  conducted  by 
lictors. 

12.  Loud  notes  on  the  trumpet  then  announced  the  ap- 
proach of  the  victor,  dressed  in  a  robe  of  purple,  crowned 
with  laurels,  and  bearing  a  sceptre  of  ivory.  He  rode  in  a 
splendid  car  drawn  by  four  horses,  preceded  by  the  Roman 
eagle,  guarded  by  a  troop  of  cavalry. 

13.  The  most  distinguished  officers  of  the  army,  in  their 
richest  dress  and  trappings,  surrounded  him  ;  a  band  of  chil- 
dren clothed  in  white  followed,  flinging  clouds  of  perfumes 
and  flowers  in  the  air,  and  singing  hymns  of  praise  to  the 
conqueror. 

14.  Last  of  all  came  the  victorious  army,  their  weapons 
wreathed  with  laurel,  and  their  burnished  armotir  gleaming 
in  the  sunshino.  Countless  multitudes  of  the  citizens  lined 
the  streets,  and  every  window  and  every  scaffolding  shone 
with  beauty.  The  procession  was  greeted  on  all  sides  by 
loud  acclamations ;  joy  and  revelry  reigned  in  the  city ;  and 
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a  scene  was  displayed  of  magnificence  and  gorgeouaness  not 
to  be  paralleled  in  modem  times. 

QuBSTioKS.— I.  What  is  said  of  the  militaxy  affain?  2.  DiTiaons 
of  the  army  ?  S,  Standard  ?  Pennons  ?  4.  Instruments  of  martiaL 
mnsie?  Weapons?  6.  Dress  of  the  soldiers  ?  Generals?  6.  Dress 
of  the  cayalry  ?  7.  Rewards  of  the  army  ?  Crowns  ?  9.  Describe  the 
triomph  of  a  yictorions  general. 


Cbap.  XCIII. — Europe  canHnued. 

ABOUT  NAVAL  AFFAIRS.      THB  WAR  OALLET.      OOMMBRCB.      SHOWS  OF 
WILD  BKA8T8.      EXHIBITIONS  OF  GLADIATORS. 

1.  The  firss  vessel  of  the  Roman  navy  is  said  to  have  been 
built  after  the  model  of  a  Carthaginian  galley  taken  in  war. 
Their  ships  were  roughly  and  slightly  oonstmctedy  and, 
though  very  large,  unfit  to  contend  with  boisterous  and  tem- 
peatuous  weather. 

2.  They  were  clumsy  and  ill-&shioned,  with  a  bigli  stem 
and  sides,  and  rowed  with  two  or  three  tiers  of  oars  on  dif- 
ferent decks.  The  prows  of  the  ship  were  armed  with  iron, 
usually  carved  into  the  shape  of  some  animal's  head;  this 
was  done  in  order  to  enable  the  vessel  to  disable  or  sink  the 
enemy's  ship  •  the  upper  deck  was  surmounted  with  a  move- 
able turret,  from  which  the  soldiers  could  throw  their  weapons 
with  advantage. 

1  3.  The  merchant  ships  of  the  Komans  were  of  a  size  cor-       .  » 

|gv     responding  with  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  intended.    (p(l    i 
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Before  the  discovery  of  ike  magnet,  by  which  the  manner 
can  now  direcfc  his  course  in  safety  over  the  pathless  waves, 
navigation  was  necessarily  confined  to  the  coast.  These 
coasting  vessels  were  considered  large  if  they  reached  the 
harden  of  fifty  tons. 

4.  Home  was  long  supplied  with  the  products  of  the  East 
by  the  merdiants  of  the  maritime  states  of  the  Mediterranean. 
It  was  not  till  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Augustas  that  the 
trade  became  exclusively  her  own.  Of  this  commerce  Alex- 
andria was  the  centre. 

5.  The  principal  exports  into  Italy  from  India  consisted 
of  drugs  and  spices ;  of  cotton  cloths  and  muslins  from  the 
coasts  of  Coromandel  and  Malabar ;  of  silk  from  China ;  and 
of  large  quantities  of  diamonds  and  pearls  from  Bengal  and 
tiiie  pearl  fisheries  near  Cape  Comorin.  From  Persia  and 
Arabia  they  procured  the  richest  carpets,  silks,  and  embroi* 
dered  stufis,  together  mth  rice  and  sugar. 

6.  The  first  Amphitheatre  erected  in  Home,  for  the  shows 
of  wild  beasts  and  gladiators,  was  a  mere  temporary  build- 
ing of  wood,  probably  erected  by  Julius  Caesar.  The  Fla- 
vian amphitheatre,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Coliseum, 
was  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  large  enough  to  contain  upwards  of  eighty 
thousand  persons. 

7.  The  wild  beasts  were  secured  in  dens  round  the  arena 
or  open  space  in  the  centre,  which  was  strongly  fenced,  and 
surrounded  by  a  canal,  to  guard  the  spectatoi's  against  their 
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attacks.    A  Taat  niimber  of  wild  beasts  were  made  to  destroy 
each  other  in  these  Terj  erael  6zhilHtioii& 

Q.  Bleven  thousand  are  said  to  haTie  been  dain  dming 
foor  months  of  trinmph  in  honour  of  a  oanqnest  oyer  the 
Daeians;  and  fire  hundred  fiona  were  kiOed  in  a  few  days 
on  another  minil^r  occasion. 

9.  The  fixsl  pnUie  comhats  of  gladiators  took  place  at 
Bome  in  the  dose  of  the  fifth  century  frmn  the  fiyondation 
of  the  city.  They  were  exhibited  at  a  fbneraL  From  that 
I>enod  thej  became  freqnent  oo  sndi  occasions^  and  after- 
wards on  days  of  pnblie  lestiTal  were  considered  a  matoial 
part  of  the  ceremonies. 

10.  FiTe  hundred  pairs  of  tiieae  wretched  bringi  have  fre- 
quently been  led  to  the  pablie  i^me^  to  aaisifioe  each  other 
for  the  amnsement  of  barbarooa  qtectatooL  They  were  at 
first  takm  from  eaptires  in  war,  or  malefiustors  ;  afterwards^ 
from  slaTas  trained  to  the  pro&ssioiL 

11.  They  fini^t  with  TBriom  weapom,  some  in  complete 
armonr,  othen  wiOi  only  a  tiident  and  a  net.  in  whick  they 
wadeaTonred  to  entan^  their  adTeiaary,  and  tiioa  day  him. 

1^-  Itia  needfes  to  give  a  minate  accoimt  of  these  inhn- 
«"«*^w^    They  were  coadiieted  with  the  most  bloody 
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tion?  Coasting  vesselB?  4.  How  was  Borne  supplied  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  East  ?  5.  What  was  the  principal  imports  into  Italy  ? 
6.  What  is  said  of  the  first  amphitheatre  ?  7.  Destruction  of  wild 
beasts?  9.  Gladiatorial  combats?  11.  Weapons  of  the  gladiators  ? 
What  is  said.of  these  exhibitions  ? 


Ohap.  XCIY. — EuaoFB  eorUinuecL 

8POBT8.    CHARIOT  SAOTNO.    THB  OIBOUB.    OABBIAOE8.     FBIYATE  ENTEft- 
1AIMMEHT8.      StjFPBS-BOOlfS.      COliyiYIAL  FAETIB8.      LUZUBIBB. 

1.  I  WILL  now  change  the  picture,  and  give  jou  an  account 
of  some  of  the  less  barbarous  amusements  of  the  Bomans. 
Among  these  were  several  gimmes  of  ball|  played,  as  among 
US,  both  with  the  hand  and  foot.  The  young  inen  chiefly 
engaged  in  sports  in  the  open  air,  that  would  make  them 
more  actiTe  and  Tigorous.  Boxing,  wrestling,  and  throwing 
the  quoit)  formed  a  prominent  part  of  these  amusements; 
but  chariot-driving  took  the  lead  of  all  others. 

2.  For.  the  better  enjoyment  of  horse  and  chariot  races, 
there  was  an  enclosed  course  immediately  adjoining  the  city, 
called  the  circus.  It  was  rather  more  than  a  mile  in  circum- 
ference, and  was  surrounded  with  seats  and  three  tiers  of 
galleries. 

3.  In  the  centre  was  a  barrier  of  twelve  feet  in  breadth, 
and  four  feet  high,  around  which  the  race  was  performed ;  and 
at  one  end  was  a  triumphal  arch,  through  wbich  the  success- 
ful charioteer  drove,  followed  by  the  shouts  and  applause  of 
the  assembly. 

4.  Four  chariots  usually  started  together,  the  drivers  of 
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ri|«n  M»d  oorered,  cluin  and  amthtm,  bone  tm.  |iiihi  ^ 
•Utm  in  liTny.  The  coodi  vm  fiuiikhiiJ  *itii  piDvws aad 
ft  mAttrcM,  utd  iritli  feet  of  nlTcror  goU  toaHppartit  «Wk 
Mt  down,  Tbvn  wen  aJao  doM  litten  dnwn  lij  Mik^ 
and  OBirUgM  on  two  and  fonr  wberiis  paintad  «f  vaaaos 
ailinm,  and  highlj  onuiineated. 

6.  The  honei  were  joked  to  Uie  cnniagB  hy  means  cC  a 
<iiirvwl  oroM-bar  paanng  over  their  acAm,  and  wow  diraeted 
lij  hrldiM  and  reinB,  which  wero  oometiinea  of  emhrnidcnd 
Milk,  with  gold  bits. 

7.  BealdM  mnleo  and  hone^  many  other  ■"■"■**■  were 
(«ii<niil(inal)f  UMd  in  oarriagea,  anoh  as  dogs,  goata,  and  detr, 
mill  eTBn  Ik 

oiDirMi,  wai  I 
iiml  orrvloK 
H.  Wlian 
t'1>l<<flyonml 
iiiMile  nf  lloiii 
fill,  nnd  to  < 
nuftbtad  1 
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condition  of  the  people,  whose  masters  could  lavish  their 
wealth  in  sach  wanton  and  disgraoefnl  indnlgenoe  of  the 
commonest  appetite  I 

14.  On  one  occasion,  the  senate  was  assemhled  to  oonsolt 
on  the  best  mode  of  dressing  an  immense  torbot  which  had 
been  presented  to  the  emperor.  In  onr  time^  a  oonncil  of 
cooks  might  have  been  called  on  an  affidr  of  so  mnch 
importance,  bnt  it  would  hardly  have  been  a  snbject  to 
bring  before  the  rolers  of  the  people. 

15.  The  Romans,  however,  wonld  have  been  less  rapidlj 
enslaved  and  d^raded,  if  their  emperor  and  senate  had 
always  been  employed  as  innocently  as  in  discossing  the 
most  desirable  manner  of  dressing  a  fish. 

QuESTiOHS. — 1.  Gkunes  of  the  Boman  yonths?  5L  The  cinniB? 
4.  The  chariots  ?  Their  drivers?  5.  What  is  said  of  the  form  of  the 
Boman  carriages  ?  S.  How  were  the  horses  harnessed  and  managed  ? 
7.  What  other  animals  were  sometimes  nsed  ?  8.  Early  living  of  the 
Romans?  Introduction  of  luxuries?  9.  Arts  of  cookery?  IOl  Sapper- 
rooms?  11.  Ornaments  of  the  supper-room?  18.  Cosily  dishes  dt 
the  Roman  emperors  ?  14.  Describe  consultations  held  upon  dishes. 
15.  What  of  the  Romans? 


Chap.  XOY. — Eusofe  emUinuecL 

▲BOUT  THBATBB8.      CLOCKS  AND  WATCHBS.     THB  FIMK 
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1.  Theatrical  entertainments  were  first  introdnoed  into 
9me  in  the  year  of  the  city  391.     They  were  originally 
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little  more  than  dances  to  the  sound  of  the  flate.  It  was 
more  than  a  hundred  years  before  the  drama  attained  to 
much  dignity  or  excellence, 

2.  Actors  were  always  held  in  contempt,  but  were  enabled, 
from  the  patronage  they  received,  to  accumulate  large  for- 
tunes. Theatres  were  at  first  built  in  the  villages  in  the 
vicinity ;  the  first  permanent  edifice  of  this  kind  in  the  city 
was  bmlt  of  stone,  and  calculated  to  contain  forty  thousand 
spectators. 

3.  The  use  of  such  clocks  and  watches  as  we  have  at 
present  was  unknown  to  the  Bomans.  The  sun-dial  was 
introduced  440  years  after  the  building  of  the  city.  About 
a  century  afterwards,  a  kind  of  water-dock  was  introduced, 
which  was  contrived  with  much  ingenuity,  and  answered  all 
purposes  for  the  measurement  of  tima 

4.  The  fine  arts  were  unknown  iu  Rome  till  after  the 
sixth  century  of  her  existence^  when  they  were  introduced 
by  the  successful  captains  of  her  armies,  from  the  nations 
they  had  conquered.  After  a  taste  for  the  arts  had  been 
thus  formed,  large  enclosed  galleries  were  built  around  the 
mansions  of  the  rich,  and  were  adorned  with  the  finest 
specimens  of  painting  and  sculpture. 

5.  In  the  dwellings  of  the  most  affluent  patricians  these 
galleries  also  contained  splendid  libraries,  which  were  open 
to  the  inspection  of  the  learned  and  the  curious.  Collections 
of  books  were  then  of  course  very  rare,  on  account  of  the 
great  expense  and  difficulty  of  transcribing  them. 
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one  flbora  the  other.  Thk  erowB  k  called  a  tien.  Tbej 
awnmeii  the  tide  of  ffnlmii;  hot  some  of  than  wen  as 
wiAgkf  men  ae  erer  Iiwed,  being  foil  of  earihlj  amintio!!, 
and  itatned  with  man  j  ana. 

5.  When  their  power  waa  at  ila  height^  thej  ahowed  tbon- 
fvArm  to  be  the  hanghtii^  of  mortala,  Nobody  waa  allowed 
to  enter  their  prcaenee  without  ImeeKng  down  to  kiaa  their 
toeiL  When  thej  mounted  on  horKbad;  thej  eanaed  kiDgs 
and  empePDJi  to  hold  their  atimipiL 

6.  Thef  took  awaj  kiogdoma  from  the  rightfol  aoTereigns, 
and  gare  them  to  oihenL.  A  pope  bj  the  name  of  dement, 
declared  that  God  had  glren  him  all  the  kingdoma  of  hearea 
and  earth.  If  anj  penon  denied  the  pope's  anthority;  he 
was  burnt  aliye  I 

7*  In  1077  Pope  Gregory  obliged  Henry  lY.,  emperor  of 
Ckmnanyi  to  stand  three  days,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  bare- 
footed at  bis  castle  gate,  to  implore  bis  pardon.  In  1191, 
another  pope  kicked  another  emperor^a  crown  off  hia  head 
while  be  was  kneeling  before  him,  to  show  that  the  pope 
could  make  and  unmake  kings  at  his  pleasure. 

8.  It  was  near  the  year  1100,  that  one  of  the  popes  of 
Home  ordained  that  the  title  of  pope  shoold  be  given  only  to 
the  bishop  of  Rome.  It  was  about  this  period  that  the 
power  of  the  pope  was  at  its  highest  pitch.  For  nearly  fi)ur 
hundred  years  this  potentate  continued  to  exercise  an  almost 
undisputed  sway  over  the  people,  and  even  the  kings  and 
princes  of  the  Christian  world. 
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9.  Dormg  this  age,  great  mental  darkneaa  prevailed 
tliroaghout  Europe,  Asia^  and  Africa;  and  though  Home 
was  the  seat  of  the  popes,  now  more  powerful  than  any 
soYereign,  the  people  were  generally  in  a  state  of  ignorance 
and  degradation. 

10.  But  in  the  year  1517,  the  Breformation  was  com- 
menced by  a  man  called  Martin  Luther.  He  preached 
against  the  power  of  the  popes,  and  all  Europe  was  shaken 
with  the  convulsion  which  followed.  The  result  was,  that 
the  authority  of  the  popes  was  thrown  off  by  many  of  the 
governments  throughout  Christendom,  though  it  is  supposed 
that  fifty  millions  of  people  were  killed  in  the  wars  that  took 
place  during  this  period  of  agitation. 

1 1«  The  pope  still  governs  Home,  but  his  authority  does  not 
extend  over  other  countries,  except  in  relation  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion.  It  is  probable  that  some  modification  will 
shortly  be  made  in  his  remaining  power,  in  deference  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Italians  for  the  unity  of  all  Italy.  He  is  the 
head  of  the  Boman  Catholic  church  throughout  the  world. 

12.  The  city  of  Bome  at  present  is  thirteen  miles  in  cir« 
cumference.  The  greater  part  of  it  has  a  dark,  gloomy,  and 
desolate  appearance.  It  is  full  of  old  ruins  of  palaces  and 
temples,  and  other  magnificent  edifices  of  the  ancient  Bomans. 
Innumerable  statues  are  supposed  to  be  buried  under  ground. 

13.  Travellers  are  wonder-struck  by  these  tokens  of  the 
antique  Boman  greatness.  But,  instead  of  the  mighty  War- 
riors of  old  Bome,  they  find  only  a  degraded  people.     Their 
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Spirit  has  been  crashed  bj  ages  of  servitude  and  superstition, 
but  it  is  now  partially  rebelling  against  the  long-continned 
oppressions. 

14.  But  these  ruins  and  relics  are  not  only  the  remains  of 
ancient  Home.  There  are  a  good  many  works  still  existing, 
written  by  the  old  Roman  authors,  who  copied  affcer  the 
Greek  writers.  These  are  in  the  Latin  language,  which,  as 
I  have  before  said,  was  spoken  by  the  Romans.  Many  of 
them  are  very  interesting,  and  modem  nations  hare  derived 
from  these  a  large  part  of  their  most  valuable  laws  and 
institutions. 

Questions. — 1 .  What  of  the  popes  in  earlj  times  ?    2.  What  of  Ore* 
gory  III.  ?    When  was  the  pope's  title  to  rule  over  Rome  established? 
What  of  the  popes  in  the  year  760  ?    Their  pride  and  power  ?    8.  What 
did  the  popes  claim  ?    What  did  they  call  themselves  f    What  of  their 
tyranny  f    4.  What  of  the  crowns  of  the  popes  ?    What  title  did  they 
assume?     &.  How  did  their  pride  manifest  itself?    6.  What  of  pope 
Clement  ?    What  was  done  to  those  who  resisted  the  pope  ?    7.  What 
did  pope  Gregory  do  in  1077  ?    What  of  another  pope  in  1 19 1  ?  8.  What 
of  the  power  of  the  pope  about  the  year  1100?    When  was  it  at  its 
highest  pitch?    How  long  did  its  sway  continue?    9.  What  was  the 
state  of  the  world  at  this  time  ?    Of  Borne  ?    10.  What  took  place  in 
1517  ?    What  of  Martin  Luther  ?    What  was  the  result  of  the  Refor- 
mation?   11.  What  of  the  pope  at  the  present  day?    Where  are  his 
dominions?    Of  what  chnreh  is  he  the  head?    12.  What  of  the  pre- 
sent city  of  Borne?    13.  How  are  travellers  affected  in  Borne  ?    What 
of  the  people  ?    How  has  their  spirit  been  crushed  ?    14.  What  of  old 
Boman  works  ?    In  what  language  are  they  written  ?    What  hare  ^He 
modems  derived  from  these  works  ? 
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1.  You  know  that  Italy  was  divided  into  several  distinct 
kingdoms  or  states.  Each  of  these  has  its  history,  and  at 
some  future  day  it  will  be  well  for  you  to  read  the  story  of 
these  celebrated  countries.  In  this  little  book  I  can  only 
give  you  a  very  brief  account  of  two  or  three  of  them. 

2.  The  kingdom  of  ITaples,  or  the  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  included  the  island  of  Sicily  and  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsula  of  Italy.  It  embraced  the  foot  and 
part  of  the  leg  of  the  figure  of  the  boot  which  I  liave  before 
mentioned. 

3.  The  history  of  Kaples,  after  it  \s^as  sepai*ated  from 
the  Homan  empire,  possesses  very  little  interest.  In  1859, 
Victor  Emanuel  II.,  King  of  Sardinia,  obtained  Lombardy, 
part  of  the  Papal  States,  and  the  duchies  of  Parma  and 
Modena;  and  in  1860  the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany,  The 
Marches,  TJmbria,  and  Kaples,  or  the  two  Sicilies,  over 
which,  and  his  own  kingdom  of  Piedmont,  he  now  reigns  as 
King  of  Italy.     Savoy  was  ceded  to  France  in  1861. 

4.  The  history  of  Venice  is  more  interesting.     When  the 
northern  barbarians  invaded  Italy  in  452,  the  inhabitants, 
living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  city  of  Venice,  settled  in 
the  marshes  along  the  border  of  the  sea,  and  supported  them-       j 
selves  by  fishing,  making  salt,  and  by  commerce.  ^u 
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5.  Li  tbe  jMT  809.  ihflj  omnnieiieeil  bnOdiiig  the  e&fd 
Venica  on  a  litUe  uknd  ^?*nH  EiiOto.  To  this  plaee  tinj 
tran^ortBd  ibar  ikhm,  and  aoofo  the  new  dtf  and  slate  in- 
crened,  nntQ  at  length  Tenke  was  one  of  ilie  meet  poweiM 
states  in  the  vorid. 

G.  The  mV^K^^ntn  paid  great  attentioii  to  commere^  and 
sach  wss  the  nmnber  of  tbor  ■l»^f^  that  in  the  eleraitheen- 
tarj  Yeniee  aent  a  fleet  of  two  handled  mH  to  assist  in 
the  first  cnsadeL  It  was  on  aeeonnt  of  tiie  interest  vhidi 
this  state  bad  in  naritiBe  natten,  that  tlie  Doge^whowas 
the  chief  dScfx,  med  to  he  wedded  to  the  sea  withpompooa 
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7.  The  power  of  Yeniee  continned  to  inoeaa^  and  in  po- 
oess  of  time  the  ptood  dtj^  of  GbutastiiMipIe  ww  c^tared 
hj  its  aaaiea^  sided  hj  ike  owadenL  The  apoib  of  the  cap- 
toied  chj,  eoBSBti]^  of 


chiefiy^c 

^  Therepohlie 
^^  ^t  the  iMN^e  .^^  ««^  „«j  »p^«...»^     - 
IStheentntyhsaccinnbedtoFianc^andin  179^wasceded 
to  Anatns^  whowtMod  it  tin  1866;  iriien,  at  the  cfcoeof  the 
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formerlj  mucli  more  extensive  than  at  present.  It  now  em* 
braiasa  large  region  of  territory  in  Europey  lying  between 
Greece  on  the  south,  and  Russia  and  Hungary  on  the  north : 
this  portion  is  called  Turkey  in  £urope. 

2.  Turkey  in  Asia  includes  Asia  Minor  and  Armenia. 
Syria  and  Palestine.  Egypt  and  three  of  the  Barbaiy  states 
in  Africa  were  also  subject  to  Turkey  till  within  a  few  years. 
Egypt  is  now  only  a  vassal  state,  and  Algiers  is  in  the  poe- 
session  of  the  Erench. 

3.  But  some  of  these  countries  are  become  wholly,  and 
others  nearly,  independent  of  the  Turkish  dominion,  except 
Turkey  in  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  Syria,  and  Palea- 
tine.  The  capital  of  the  Ottoman  empire  is  Constantinople, 
which  I  have  often  mentioned  before,  and  which  at  this  day 
is  one  of  the  greatest  cities  in  the  world. 

4.  The  chief  ruler  or  king  of  the  Turks  is  called  the  Sul- 
tan. He  lives  at  (Constantinople  in  a  splendid  palace.  like 
most  Eastern  princes,  he  has  two  or  three  hundred  wives^ 
whom  he  keeps  shut  up  in  a  place  called  the  harem. 

5.  The  Turks  have  long  beards,  wear  turbans  on  their 
heads,  and  a  loose  flowing  robe  over  their  under-dress.  They 
sit  on  cushions  instead  of  chairs,  and  they  take  their  food 
with  their  fingers  instead  of  forks. 

6.  The  Sultan  rules  over  his  country,  not  according  to 
certain  established  laws,  but  according  to  his  own  wilL  The 
people  generally  do  exactly  what  he  requires;  if  they  refinje  to 

Wk   o6ey  him,  they  are  sure  to  lose  their  property  and  their  heads. 
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7.  If  you  were  to  go  to  Turkey,  you  would  discover  that 
the  climate  is  warm  and  the  country  naturally  fertile ;  you 
would  see  that  the  people  are  indolent  and  cruel.  You  would 
see  that  they  have  not  many  manufactures,  and  but  little 
commerce.  You  would  see  that  the  lands  are  poorly  culti- 
vated, and  that  many  tracts  naturally  fruitful  are  bari'en 
and  desolate  for  want  of  tillage. 

8.  You  woidd  perceive  that  tbe  people  dislike  the  Chris- 
tians, and  worship  according  to  the  faith  of  Mahomet.  You 
would  discover  that  they  have  mosques  instead  of  churches. 
At  Constantinople  there  is  a  very  splendid  edifice  called  St. 
Sophia.  This  was  formerly  a  Greek  church,  but  it  is  now 
converted  into  a  Mahometan  mosque.  The  population  in 
Turkey  in  Asia  is  sixteen   millions,    that  in  Turkey  in 

Europe  ten  millions. 

QuBSTioKB. — 1.  What  other  name  has  the  Turkish  empire?  How 
is  the  Ottoman  empire  divided  ?  Where  is  Turkey  in  Europe?  How 
is  it  bounded  ?  How  is  it  divided  from  Asia  Minor  ?  Which  way 
is  Constantinople  from  Athens  ?  From  Jerusalem  ?  From  London  ? 
From  you  ?  Was  the  Turkish  empire  more  extensive  once  than  it  is 
now?  2.  What  does  Turkey  in  Asia  now  include?  What  other 
countries  formerly  belonged  to  the  Turkish  empire?  How  is  Asia 
Minor  divided  from  Turkey  in  Europe  ?  3.  What  of  the  countries 
that  formerly  belonged  to  the  Ottoman  empire?  Capital  of  Tur- 
key ?  What  of  Constantinople  ?  4.  What  of  the  Sultan  ?  6.  De- 
scribe the  Turks.  6.  How  does  the  Sultan  rule  the  Turks  ?  What  of 
the  people  ?  7.  Soil  and  climate  of  Turkey  ?  The  people  ?  Manu* 
factures  ?  Commerce  ?  Lands  ?  8.  Beligion  of  the  Turks  ?  What 
are  the  places  of  worship  called  ?  St.  Sophia  ?  What  of  the  popula- 
tion in  Turkey  in  Asia  ?    In  Turkey  in  Europe  ? 
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distinet  soTereigntT'  till  the  period  €i  whidi  I  am  tufw 
treating.  It  was,  as  I  have  said,  on  the  brink  of  min,  when 
the  Ottomans^  who  had  already  established  themaelTes  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  swallowed  np  the  countries  fiyrmerlj-  be- 
longing to  the  Saracen  dominions,  began  to  cast  longing  ejes 
upon  the  Greek  empire  in  Europe. 

10.  The  saltan,  at  this  time,  was  Bajazet.  He  began  to 
reign  in  1389,  and  was  so  famous  ibr  his  conqnests  tiiat  the 
Turks  called  him  Ilderim,  the  Thunderbolt. 

11*  He  was  preparing  to  attack  Constantinople^  whm  a 
greater  warrior  than  he  came  from  Tartaiy,  and  subdued 
him.  This  was  Tamerlane,  otherwise  called  Timour  the 
Tartar,  and  sometimes  Timour  the  Lame  man.  He  defeated 
Bajazet  in  a  great  battle,  in  which  three  hundred  thousand 
men  were  slain* 

12*  It  is  said  that  when  Timour  the  Lame  man  had  got 
Bajazet  the  Thunderbolt  into  his  power,  he  put  him  into  an 
iron  cagCi  and  carried  him  about  for  a  show,  like  a  wild  beasts 
Most  conquerors  hare  a  resemblance  to  wild  beasts,  and  it 
would  be  well  if  they  could  always  be  kept  in  iron  cages. 

13.  The  misfortunes  of  Bajazet  preyented  the  Turks  from 
conquering  the  Eastern  empira  of  the  Bomans  for  a  consi- 
derable time.  But  in  14^3,  when  Mahomet  the  Great  was 
sultan,  they  took  Constantinople.  The  emperor,  whose  name 
was  CoDstantine^  was  killed.  From  this  time  forward,  the 
Turks  were  securely  established  in  Europe,  and  the  country 
which  they  inhabited  was  called  Turkey. 
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QussTiOAS. — 1.  What  of  the  Saracens?  When  and  by  whom  was 
the  Saracen  empire  established  ?  2.  What  of  the  caliphs  ?  Which 
way  was  Bagdad  from  Constantinople?  Dominion  of  the  caliphs? 
3.  Who  were  the  Turks?  Where  did  they  live?  Why  were  they 
employed  by  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad  ?  4.  What  did  the  Turks  do  ? 
What  of  the  Turkish  empire?  5.  By  whom  was  the  first  Turkish 
dynasty  overturned  ?  When  was  the  Ottoman  empire  founded  ?  By 
whom?  6,  What  did  the  Greek  empire  formerly  include?  What  did 
it  include  in  1299?  7.  What  of  Constantinople?  Who  founded  it, 
and  when?  What  of  it  in  the  time  of  the  early  Greeks?  When  was 
its  name  changed  ?  When  and  by  whom  was  Byzantium  called  Con- 
stantinople? 8.  What  became  of  the  capital  of  the  Roman  empire? 
What  took  place  in  895  ?  What  was  called  the  Greek  empire  ?  What 
countries  did  the  Eastern  empire  of  the  Bomans  include?  Ans. 
Greece,  Macedon,  which  is  now  called  Turkey  in  Europe,  Asia  Minor, 
and  other  adjacent  countries.  9.  What  of  the  Ottomans  ?  10.  Who 
was  Bajazet  ?  When  did  he  begin  to  reign  ?  What  did  the  Turks  call 
him  ?  11.  What  of  Tamerlane  ?  12.  How  did  Timour  treat  Bajazet  ? 
What  of  conquerors  ?    13.  What  happened  in  1458  ? 
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Chap.  CI. — ^Europe  continued. 

SBQUBL  OF  THE  TURKISH  HI8TORT. 

1.  The  reigns  of  most  of  the  Turkish  sultans  have  been 
full  of  crime  and  bloodshed.  Sultan  Selim,  who  began  to 
reign  in  1512,  invaded  Egypt  and  conquered  it.  The 
Egyptian  soldiers  were  called  Mamelukes^  of  whom  I  have 
told  you  in  the  history  of  Egypt.  Thousands  of  them  wei-e 
taken  prisoners. 

2.  After  the  victoiy,  the  sultan  ordered  a  splendid  throne 
to  be  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Nile,  near  the  gates     r^ 
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of  Oftiro.  Sitting  on  his  throne,  lie  caused  all  the  Mame- 
lukes to  be  massacred  in  his  sight,  and  their  bodies  to  be 
thrown  into  the  river. 

3.  Mohammed  the  Third,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1596, 
had  nineteen  brothers.  All  these  he  caused  to  be  strangled, 
so  that  thej  might  not  attempt  to  rob  him  of  his  power. 

4.  Amurath  the  Fourth  became  sultan  in  1621.  This 
monster  caused  fourteen  thousand  men  to  be  murdered.  The 
sport  that  pleased  him  best  was  to  run  about  the  streets  at 
nigbt  with  a  drawn  sword,  cutting  and  slashing  at  every 
body  whom  he  met. 

5.  These  facts  will  show  the  reader  what  kind  of  a  govern- 
ment the  Turks  have  lived  under.  The  present  sultan,  Abdul 
Aziz,  has  hitherto  evinced  a  praiseworthy  desire  to  carry  out 
the  reforms  which  were  begun  by  his  brother,  the  late  Abdul 
Medjid. 

6.  But  he  was  compelled  to  act  with  great  severity.  This 
was  particularly  the  case  in  regard  to  the  janizaries.  These 
were  a  large  body  of  troops,  established  by  Mabomet  II.  in 
1300,  and  who  continued  to  be  a  very  powerM  body  of 
soldiers  for  several  centuries.  Though  called  the  sultan*s 
guards,  they  became  more  rebellious  and  dangerous  than  all 
the  other  subjects  of  the  empira 

7.  Sultan  Mahmoud  therefore  determined  to  free  himself 
from  their  power.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1 826,  he  ordered 
the  rest  of  his  troops  to  surround  the  janizaries.  This  was 
done,  and  they  wera  shot  down  and  massacred  without    (ri    \ 
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mercy.  The  Sultan  subsequently  endeavoured  to  reform  the 
manners  of  the  Turks,  and  to  make  them  adopt  the  customs 
of  other  European  nations.  In  this  he  had  some  success, 
but  his  progress  was  very  slow.  He  died  in  1839,  before  he 
could  fully  carry  his  plans  into  execution,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Abdul-Medjid,  who  died  June  25j  1861.  In  the 
war  with  Russia,  1853, 54,  aud  55,  Turkey  placed  more  that) 
100,000  men  in  the  field  to  aid  her  French  and  English  allies. 
8.  Abdul-Medjid  was  succeeded  by  bis  brother  Abdul- 
Aziz.  The  whole  empire  of  Turkey,  except  the  dependencies 
in  Africa,  is  dirided  into  goyemments,  and  subdivided  into 
provinces  and  districts.  A  governor  or  Pasha  (who  represents 
the  Sultan),  assisted  by  a  council,  is  placed  at  the  head  of  each 
government,  to  whom  the  heads  of  provinces  and  districts 
are  accountable.  There  are  in  Constantinople  four  hundred 
primaiy  schools,  attended  by  twenty-three  thousand  pupils  \ 
and  similar  schools  are  now  established  throughout  the  empire. 

QuESTiOKB. — 1.  What  of  the  reigns  of  some  of  the  Turkish  saltans? 
What  of  Saltan  Selim  ?  What  of  the  Mamelukes  ?  2.  What  did  the 
Sultan  order?  8.  When  did  Mohammed  IIL  ascend  the  throne? 
What  crime  did  he  commit  ?  4.  Who  became  sultan  in  1621  ?  What 
of  Amnrath?  5.  What  is  the  character  of  the  present  Saltan? 
6.  What  of  him?  Who  were  the  janizaries?  When  were  they 
established?  7.  What  was  done  in  1826?  What  did  the  Sultan  do 
afterwards?  Who  succeeded  him?  8.  Name  the  present  Sultan. 
How  is  the  empire  dirided  ?  Subdivided  ?  Name  the  chief  officer  of 
a  goYemment.  What  of  the  schools  in  Constantinople?  Of  the 
pupils? 
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Chap.  CII. — 'Ejjrot^  eonUnued. 

BARLT  BISTORT  OF  SPAXK.     THB  MOORISH  COITQUBST. 

1.  The  kingdom  of  Spain  is  divided  from  France  by  the 
range  of  mountains  called  the  PyreDees.  It  lias  Portugal  on 
the  west ;  its  other  bonndaries  are,  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  and  the  Mediterranean  Se&  The  whole 
country  forms  a  large  peninsula. 

2.  Spain  is  a  very  remarkable  country ;  it  is  full  of  wild, 
rocky  mountains,  with  beautiful  yalleyB  betweeiL  The 
climate  is  warm  and  delightful  The  country  produces 
abundance  of  grapes,  olives,  lemons,  almonds,  figs,  citrons, 
and  pomegranates. 

3.  Spain  is  celebrated  for  a  very  fine  breed  of  horses.  It 
was  also  the  country  firom  which  the  merino  sheep  were  first 
brought.  There  are  many  of  these  now  in  America,  and 
you  know  they  produce  the  finest  wool  in  the  world. 

4.  Spain  has  about  thirteen  millions  of  inhabitants.  The 
people  are  generally  ignorant  and  superstitious^  but  they 
seem  to  be  very  honest,  ceremonious,  and  polite.  They  are 
fond  of  gay  dances  in  the  open  air.  Madrid,  the  capital  of 
Spain,  is  a  very  splendid  city. 

5.  Spain  abounds  in  castles,  churches,  and  palaces,  built 
by  the  Moors,  of  whom  I  shall  soon  tell  you  the  story. 
These  edifices  are  some  of  the  most  wonderful  buildings  in 
the  world.     They  are  totally  unlike  those  of  ancient  Greece 
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and  Borne.  They  bear  some  resemblance  to  what  is  called 
the  Gotbic  architecture,  specimens  of  which  are  to  be  found 
in  our  cities. 

6.  If  I  had  time  and  room,  I  should  like  very  much  to  tell 
you  a  long  story  about  Spain ;  but  I  shall  be  obliged  to  say 
very  little  of  it,  and  leave  you  afterwards  to  pursue  the  sub- 
ject in  some  larger  book. 

7.  Little  is  known  about  the  history  of  Spain  till  the  Phoe- 
nicians made  voyages  thither.  They  came  from  Phoenicia, 
which  you  know  was  close  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  a  distance 
of  two  thousand  miles,  and  built  two  columns  at  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar.  These  columns  were  called  the  Pillars  of  Hep- 
cules.  The  ancients  did  not  dare  to  sail  beyond  them  into 
the  broad  Atlantic  Ocean. 

8.  The  Greeks  founded  several  cities  in  Spain.  After- 
wards, the  Carthaginians  acquired  possession  of  the  country ; 
but  it  was  taken  by  the  Bomans  in  134  B.O.,  who  kept  it  till 
the  year  406  after  the  Christian  era.  Spain  was  then  in- 
vaded by  barbarians  from  the  north,  called  the  Suevi,  the 
Alans,  and  the  Yandals. 

9.  Some  of  these  people  continued  in  the  country  more 
than  a  hundred  years.  They  were  then  driven  out  by 
another  set  of  barbarians,  called  Goths  or  Yisigoths,  who 
overran  the  whole  of  Spain.  These  became  established  in 
the  country,  and  finally  founded  a  kingdom  there. 

10.  After  the  Goths  had  been  in  Spain  about  two  hun- 
dred years,  a  king  mounted  the  throne,  whose  name  was 
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Koderick.  This  king  grieronsly  injured  Count  Julian,  wha 
was  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Spanish  or  Gothic  nobles. 
In  order  to  avenge  himself,  Jidiau  took  steps  which  resolted 
in  the  ruin  of  his  country. 

11.  In  Mauritania,  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  on 
the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  and  not  &r  from  Spain,  there 
was  a  nation  of  Saracens.  They  were  called  Mauri,  or 
Moors,  from  the  country  which  they  inhabited.  Count  Julian 
invited  them  to  cross  the  sea  and  invade  Spain. 

12.  Accordingly,  a  great  number  of  these  infidels  landed 
on  the  Spanish  shores,  under  the  command  of  a  general 
named  Tariff.  King  Boderick,  the  Gk>th,  gathered  an  army 
and  encountered  them  at  Xeres,  in  the  south  of  Spain.  Here 
a  great  battle  was  fought. 

13.  The  Moors  were  completely  victorious.  The  ^Eite  of 
King  Boderick  was  never  known.  His  horse,  and  his  sword, 
helmet^  shield,  and  breastplate,  were  found  by  the  side  of  a 
river  near  the  field  of  battle  j  but  his  body  was  nowhere  to 
be  seen.     These  events  occurred  about  A.D.  712. 

14  The  Spaniards  long  believed  that  King  Roderick  was 
alive,  and  that,  at  some  future  day,  he  would  again  lead  an 
army  to  battle  against  the  Moors.  But  his  war-shout  was 
heard  no  more ;  and,  as  the  Gothic  monarchy  was  ruined  by 
his  fall,  he  is  called  Boderick  the  last  of  the  Goths. 

15.  Pelagic,  a  prince  of  the  blood-royal,  took  command 
of  all  the  Gothic  Spaniards  who  had  not  been  slain  by 
the  Moors.     He  led  them  into  the  mountainous  region 
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Asturias  and  Burgos,  and  there  founded  a  little  kingdom. 
This  was  the  only  part  of  Spain  which  the  Moors  never 
conquered. 

16.  The  successors  of  Pelagio  enlarged  tl^e  boundaries  of 
his  kingdom;  but,  for  a  loug  time,  the  Moor^  possessed 
three-fourths  of  Spain. 

QuESTiOKS. — 1.  In  what  part  of  Europe  is  Spain  ?    What  ocean  lies 
between  Spain  and  the  United  States  ?    How  is  Spain  divided  from 
France?    Boondanes  of  Spain  ?    2.  What  sort  of  a  ooontry  is  Spain  ? 
Climate  ?    Productions  ?    Should  you  like  to  go  to  Spain  and  eat  some 
of  the  fine  fruits  ?    3.  What  of  the  horses  of  Spain  ?    Merino  sheep  ? 
4.  Population?    What  of  the  people ?    Capital?    What  of  Madrid  ? 
Which  way  is  Madrid  from  you?    From  London?    Paris?    Home? 
Algiers?    6.  What  of  the  Moorish  buildings  in  Spain?    7.  What  of 
the  early  history  of  Spain?    Where  was  Phoenicia?    How  far  from 
Spain?    In  what  direction  from  Spain?    What  did  the  Phoenicians 
do  in  ^ain?    What  straits  connect  the  Mediterranean  Sea  with  the 
Atlantic  Ocean?    Where  were  the  pillars  of  Hercules  built?    How 
far  did  the  ancients  Tentnre  to  go  in  their  ressels?    8.  What  of  the 
Greeks?  The  Carthaginians?  TheBomans?  What  barbarians  conquer- 
ed Spain  ?   About  what  time  did  ther  conquer  Spain  ?   9.  How  long  did 
the  Suevi  and  other  barbarians  remain  in  Spain  ?    Who  drove  out  the 
Sueri  and  other  barbarians?    What  of  the  Goths?    10.  What  of 
Roderick?    Count  Julian?    What  did  he  do?    11.  What  of  Mauri- 
tania?    Its  direction  from  Spain?    What  of  the  Moors?    Count 
Julian?    12.  What  did  the  Moors  do?    What  followed?    13.  Fate  of 
King  Boderick  ?    How  long  ago  did  this  happen  ?     14.  What  did  the 
Spaniards  believe?    Why  was  Roderick  called  the  last  of  the  Goths? 
15.  What  of  Pela^o?  Which  was  the  only  part  of  Spain  not  conquered 
by  the  Moors  ?    16.  What  of  the  successors  of  Pelagio?    What  por« 
tion  of  Spain  did  the  Moors  long  possess? 
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Chap.  OIII. — Europe  eorUiivued. 

WAB8  BETWBBN  THB  MOOB8  AHD  THB  SPANIARDS. 

1.  The  Moors  were  a  wild  people  when  they  first  con- 
quered Spain ;  but  they  soon  became  civilized  and  polished. 
There  was  more  learning  amongst  them  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Europe. 

2.  In  the  city  of  Cordova  there  was  a  library  of  six  hun- 
dred thousand  volumes.  There  were  likewise  seventy  public 
libraries  in  other  parts  of  the  Moorish  territories  in  Spain. 
The  Moors  were  great  lovers  of  poetry  and  music. 

3.  They  built  many  noble  edifices  in  Spain.  The  Alham- 
bra,  in  the  city  of  Grenada,  was  the  palace  of  the  Moorish 
sovereigns.  It  was  of  marble,  and  ornamented  with  beauti- 
ful sculpture.  The  sultry  atmosphere  was  cooled  by  foun- 
tains, which  spouted  continually  in  the  chambers  and  halls. 
Beneath  the  Alhambra  were  vaults,  which  the  Moorish 
kings  had  caused  to  be  dug,  that  they  might  be  buried  there; 
for  they  loved  the  Alhambra  so  well  that  they  used  it  both 
as  their  palace  and  sepulchre. 

4.  But  the  Spaniards  hated  the  Moors,  and  seldom  were 
at  peace  with  them.  In  their  continual  wars,  the  victory 
sometimes  fell  to  one  party,  and  sometimes  to  the  other. 
Eighty  thousand  Moors  were  once  slain  in  a  single  battle. 

5.  On  the  other  hand,  a  Moorish  hero,  by  the  name  of 
Almanzor,  is  said  to  have  vanquished  the  Spaniards  in  more 
than  fifty  battles.     He  took  the  city  of  Compostella,  and  .  r^ 
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oompeOed  bis  cxpUYeB  to  cany  the  gates  of  a  lai^  edifice 
from  ilienoe  to  GoEdoTa  on  tlieir  skoaldeia. 

6.  The  most  fianons  iramor  that  appeared  on  ^ther  side 
was  Don  Bodrigo  de  BiTu*,  snniamed  the  CSd  CSampeador,  or 
the  Inoomparable  Lixd.  He  gained  so  manj  battles  against 
the  Moors^  that  at  last  the  Spaniards  considered  Tictoiy 
certain  wheneFer  the  Gid  Gampeador  was  at  their  head. 

7.  Whoi  the  Incomparable  Iiord  was  dead,  the  oounge  of 
the  Moon  rerrred.  They  boldly  attacked  the  Spamaids, 
and  besi^ed  the  dty  where  the  CSd  CSampeador  lay  bnried. 
The  Spaniards  went  forth  to  meet  them,  and  at  their  head 
rode  an  armed  wairiorj  with  a  countenance  like  death. 

8.  The  Moors  recognized  his  featores,  and  fled ;  &fr  it  was 
the  Gid  Gampeador !  The  Spaniards  had  taken  him  fit>m 
the  tomby  and  seated  him  on  the  war-horse  which  he  had 
rode  in  his  lifetime.  And  thos  the  dead  warrior  won  another 
victory. 

9.  Many  other  wonderful  stories  are  told  about  the 
Moorish  and  Spanish  wars.  Sometimes^  it  is  said^  a  saint 
came  down  from  heaven  to  lead  the  Spaniards  to  battle; 
sometimes  the  son  stood  stiU,  that  they  might  have  time  to 
kill  their  enemies  ;  sometimes  they  were  encouraged  by  the 
iq^pearanoe  of  a  blaang  cross  in  the  sky. 

10.  But  these  are  fiibles.  It  is  certain^  however,  that  the 
Moors  gradually  lost  their  Spanish  territoriefl^  till  nothing 
remained  to  them  except  Grmada;  and,  in  the  reign  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella^  they  were  wholly  driven  out  of 
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Spain.     This  event  took  place  in  1492,  nearij  eight  centimes 

after  the  overthrow  of  King  Rodeiick  the  Croth. 

QuEmoNB. — 1.  What  can  yoa  naj  of  the  Moon?  2.  What  of 
libnriea  in  CordoTa?  In  other  dties?  What  did  the  Moori  lore? 
3.  What  did  they  hnild  in  Spain?  Bescribe  the  Alhambia.  What 
were  beneath  the  Alhambra  ?  4.  How  did  the  Spaniards  feel  towards 
the  Moon?  What  of  their  wan?  5.  What  of  Almanxor?  What 
city  did  he  take  ?  6.  What  fiunons  warrior  can  yon  mention  ?  What 
of  hfan?  7.  What  of  the  Moon  after  hie  death?  Who  rode  at  the 
head  of  the  Spaniards?  8.  How  were  the  Moon  affected  by  seeing 
the  dead  body  of  the  Cid  Campeador?  9.  What  stories  are  told  of  the 
Moorish  and  Spanish  wan?  10.  What  at  last  remained  to  the  Moon  ? 
When  were  the  Moon  driren  ont  of  Spain  ? 


Chap.  CIV. — "Etibofe  continuecL 

THB  8PASI8H  IVQOItmOK. 

1.  The  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isahella  iras  disgraced  by 
the  establishment  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  The  diesogu 
of  this  horrible  institiition  was  to  prevent  the  people  firom 
adf^ng  any  but  the  Catholic  religion. 

2.  Persons  who  were  so^iected  of  being  hereticB  were 
thrown  into  damp  and  dismal  dongeons.  Th^  were  then 
brought  before  the  inqoisitors,  who  sat  oompletdj  covered 
with  long  robes  and  hoods  of  sadcdoth.  13ieir  fiioes  were 
invisible;  but  they  looked  at  the  fffisoners  through  two  holes 
m  thebsackdoth  hoods. 

^  If  the  accosed  persons  would  not  plead  gniltyy  thej 
"    '  red  in  various  ways.     Sometimes  they  were  drawn  ^  I 


1^  to  tihe  Toaii^  the  cJuiinhcr  hj  a  lopc^  mnd,  after  liMig'^g 
a  oooBdenUe  tune^  the  rope  was  loasaied,  so  tiiat  ihej  £^ 
afanost  to  the  flooi; 

4.  The  rope  iras  then  auddcnlj  tigfatened  ^gm,  and  1i>o 
piisoDS^a  limfaa  were  put  oat  of  jinnt  hy  the  shock.     H  be 
still  nfioBed  to  oonCBi^  the  inqidihiQcs  robbed  bis  feet  ^tb. 
krd,  and  roasted  them  befiire  a  firoL    In  short,  tbear  cmel^^i^ 
vere  too  draadfid  to  be  told. 

5.  When  the  InqnisitcRS  had  aatisBed   thranaeWeB  witb. 
toitnixng  their  priaooeia^  tbej  prepared  to  bom  them,     ^-be 
ocmdenuied  pasuus  walked  in  a  proceBM<in,  dreaeed  in  0*^' 
ments  widdi  were  painted  with  flamea.     On  tbeir  lii.c«i*» 
thejr  wore  thm  own  likenwes  in  the  act  of  being  devouz"^ 
bj  aefpe&ti  and  wild  hearts 

6.  When  thej  readied  the  fdaoe  of  exeeatiofi,  the 
were  fitftened  to  a  stake  with  iron  diama»  and  roasted  to 
death  bj  a  alow  fire.     Thej  aom^imea  soffered  the  ngofoy  ^ 

torment  for  two  or  three  bcrare  before  death  rdi«^^^ 
SodL  were  tbe  hOTTora  of  tbe  InqniaUioD  ;  yet  i^ 
iotrodooed  into  Ilnlj  and  othcar   Oatholie   eoontriea, 
oontinned  in  operation    fi>r   nearly   three  bnndred 
Between  thirty  and  ixtf  thousand   peraons  wece 
slive  befiire  the  Inqnisitian  was  aboUahed. 

7.  Tbe  remembianoe  of  the  Inqiii^a<«k  will  ever 
stain  to  reat  npon  the  reign  of  Feadinand  and  Isabeiln^ 
waa  the  greatest  gloiy  of  this  king  and  qneen,  that  tbey  j 
Chiistopher  Goinmbos  the  means  of  diaooTwing  Amei 
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But  Columbus  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon  as  the  reward  of 

his  discovery ! 

8.  The  Spaniards  made  great  conquests  in  America.     The 

riches  of  the  country  were  in  this  way  much  increased ;  and 

there  were  more  silver  and  gold  in  Spain  than  in  all  the  rest 

of  Europe.     But  it  is  doubtful  whether  Spain  ever  derived 

any  real  benefit  from  her  American  colonies ;  for,  instead  of 

staying  at  home  to  cultivate  the  soil,  the  inhabitants  crossed 

the  ocean  in  search  of  gold  and  silver. 

QuBBTioirs. — 1.  When  was  the  Inqnisition  established?  What  was 
its  design?  S.  How  were  stispected  persons  treated?  Describe  the 
iDqnisitors.  8.  How  were  the  accused  persons  tortared  ?  6.  Describe 
the  burning  of  the  prisoners.  6.  How  long  did  the  Inqnisition  con- 
tinue in  operation  ?  7.  What  of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella? 
What  was  the  glory  of  their  reign  ?  What  was  the  fate  of  Columbus  ? 
8.  What  of  the  Spaniards  ?  What  of  the  riches  of  Spain  ?  Were  the 
American  colonies  any  benefit  to  Spain  ? 
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Chap.  CY. — Eubopb  conHnued. 

THB    nrVINOIBLB    JJtMADA.        CURIOUS    DBATH    OV    ▲    SPANISH    KINO. 

SSOEMT  AVVAIBS  OF  SPAIN. 

1.  One  of  the  most  powerfiil  monarchs  of  Spain  was  Philip 
die  Second.  He  was  not  only  king  of  Spain,  but  he  obtained 
the  crown  of  Portngal  alno,  in  1580;  but  Portugal  after- 
wards became  a  separate  kingdom  again.  It  had  first  been 
declared  independent  of  Spain  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  . 
oentiuy. 

2.  Philip  intended  to  conquer  England^  and  prepared  a     /p{ 
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fleet  of  eighty  ships  for  that  purpose.  This  fleet  was  called 
the  Invincible  Armada.  But  it  was  terribly  harassed  by 
the  English  vessels^  and  was  at  last  conquered  even  without 
a  battle ;  for  a  storm  scattered  it,  and  drove  many  of  the  ships 
on  the  British  coast. 

3.  The  son  of  Philip  was  a  weak-minded  man.  The  man- 
ner of  his  death  was  very  singular.  He  was  sitting  one  day 
in  the  council  chamber,  which  was  warmed  by  a  large  stove. 
The  heat  and  vapour  of  the  stove  affected  his  head. 

4.  He  ordered  his  attendants  to  quench  the  Are.  But 
the  person  whose  duty  it  was  to  do  this  happened  not  to  be 
in  the  chamber,  and  the  rules  of  the  Spanish  court  were  so 
strict,  that  it  would  have  been  unlawful  for  any  other  person 
to  touch  the  fire. 

5.  Moreover,  it  would  have  been  beneath  the  king's  dig- 
nity to  leave  the  chamber,  or  even  to  move  his  chair  back 
from  the  stove.  So  the  fire  continued  to  grow  hotter,  and 
the  poor  king  grew  sicker  and  sicker,  till  at  last  it  was  im- 
possible to  cure  him.  And  thus  he  died,  by  a  kind  of  death 
that  could  have  befallen  nobody  but  a  Spanish  king. 

6.  In  the  year  1700,  Charles  the  Second  of  Spain  died 
without  children.  He  was  succeeded  by  a  young  French 
prince  named  Philip,  Duke  of  Anjou,  the  grandson  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth.  The  kings  of  this  family  are  called  the 
Spanish  Bourbons. 

7.  This  event  caused  a  long  war  in  Europe.     Charlee^ 
1^    Archduke  of  Austria,  claimed  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  he  and    . 
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Philip  of  Anjou  alternately  dioye  eacli  other  out  of  Madrid; 
bat  Philip  finally  kept  his  seat  on  the  throne. 

8.  Spain  has  often  been  at  war  with  England.  She  onited 
with  France  against  the  Americans  during  the  American 
revolation;  but  peace  was  concluded  in  1783.  Another 
war,  however,  began  between  England  and  France  in  about 
ten  years  afterwards,  and  Spain  was  obliged  to  take  part 
in  it. 

9.  In  1808,  when  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  at  the  height 
of  his  power,  he  compelled  the  Spanish  king  to  abdicate  his 
throne.  The  name  of  this  king  was  Ferdinand  the  Seventh. 
Kapoleon  then  placed  the  crown  of  Spain  upon  the  head  of 
his  own  brother,  Joseph  Buonaparte. 

10.  Bat  most  of  the  Spaniards  refused  to  acknowledge 
King  Joseph  as  their  sovereign.  A  bloody  war  ensued.  The 
English  government  sent  armies  into  Spain  and  Portugal; 
and  it  was  there  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  gained  his  first 
victories  over  the  French. 

11.  Ferdinand,  the  old  Spanish  kin^  was  replaced  upon 
the  throoe  in  1814.  His  death  took  place  in  1833,  and  his 
daughter  was  proclaimed  queen,  as  Isabella  IL,  in  October 
of  that  year,  she  being  only  three  years  of  age. 

12.  Since  that  event,  Spain  has  been  ravaged  by  a  ciril 
war  between  Don  Carlos,  Ferdinand's  brother,  and  the  young 
queen,  Maria  Isabella,  which  lasted  till  1860.  Since  the 
termination  of  that  contest,  the  peace  of  Spain  has  been 
several  times   disturbed   by  contending  factions.      Queen 
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Isabella  fled  from  Spain,  September  30,  1868;  the  country 
has  aince  been  governed  by  a  Junta. 

QtJBSTiOHB.— 1 .  What  of  Philip  U .  ?  What  of  Portugal  ?  2.  What 
f  the  Invincible  Annada?  3.  Describe  the  death  of  Philip  the 
Second's  8on.  6.  What  happened  in  the  jear  1700?  Who  sncceeded 
Charles  II.  ?  Who  were  the  Spanish  Bourbons  ?  7.  Why  did  Charles 
and  Philip  go  to  war  ?  Who  triumphed?  8.  What  of  Spain?  When 
was  peace  concluded  between  France  and  England?  9.  Wliat  did 
Napoleon  eompel  the  Spanish  king  to  do  in  1808?  Who  was  Ferdi- 
nand YII.?  Whom  did  Napoleon  make  king  of  Spain?  10.  What 
of  the  Spaniards  ?  What  of  the  English  government  ?  What  of  Lord 
Wellington?  11.  When  was  Ferdinand  replaced  upon  tlie  throne? 
Who  succeeded  him?    When  did  Queen  Isabella  flj  from  Spain. 
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Chap.  GYL — Extbope  eorUmued. 

A  SHOBT  STOBT  ABOVT  FORTUOAIi. 

1.  Portugal  lies  to  tbe  west  of  Spain,  and  is  bounded  on 
the  west  by  tbe  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  population  of  the 
country  is  nearly  four  millions.  Tbe  capital  is  Lisbon.  This 
is  a  large  city,  and  many  of  our  vessels  visit  it  for  tbe  pur- 
pose of  getting  wines,  grapes,  oranges,  and  lemons. 

2.  The  climate  of  Portugal  is  similar  to  that  of  Spain. 
The  people  also  resemble  the  Spaniards,  but  speak  a  language 
somewhat  different.  The  Portuguese  are  very  ignorant^  and, 
as  they  seldom  read,  they  have  plenty  of  time  for  dancing. 

3.  Portugal  was  originally  considered  a  part  of  Spain,  and 
shared  in  the  events  of  that  country.     In  the  twelfth  century        .  ^ 
it  became  independent.     Since  that  time  it  has  been  consi-     ^    I 
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dered  a  separate  kingdom,  thoagh  it  has  been  subject  to 
Spain  for  a  portion  of  this  period. 

4.  The  history  of  Portugal  is  of  little  interest  till  about  the 
year  1400,  when  the  Portuguese  took  the  lead  in  navigating 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  At  this  time,  this  great  sea  was  little 
known,  and  nobody  had  gone  across  it  to  America^  nor  had 
any  one  dared  to  sail  around  Africa. 

5.  But  the  little  Portuguese  vessels  ventured  out  fiurther 
and  farther,  and  finally  one  of  them  reached  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  A^^  ^^^  ^  Portuguese  fleet  passed  entirely  around 
Africa,  crossed  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  reached  India. 

6.  These  wonderful  adventures  and  discoveries  excited 
other  nations,  and  in  a  few  years  Christopher  Columbus 
discovered  America.  Thus  the  Portuguese  may  be  consider- 
ed as  having  led  the  way  to  the  discovery  of  that  vast  western 
continent,  which  was  unknown  to  the  people  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  till  the  year  1492. 

7.  I  need  not  tell  you  of  what  happened  in  Portugal  from 
this  time  till  the  year  1755.  At  that  date  an  earthquake 
took  place,  which  shook  do¥m  nearly  the  whole  city  of 
Lisbon.  Houses,  churches,  and  palaces,  were  suddenly 
tumbled  into  heaps  of  ruins.  Large  chasms  were  opened 
in  the  earth,  and  hundreds  of  houses  were  plunged  into 
them.  The  sea  at  first  rolled  back  from  the  land,  and  then 
returned,  sweeping  every  thing  before  it.  In  this  awful 
calamity  ten  thousand  persons  lost  their  lives. 

s  8.  The  Portuguese  founded  a  good  many  colonies  in  dif- 
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ferent  parts  of  the  world.  Odb  of  these  was  in  Brazil,  in  South 
America,  where  the  king  of  Portugal  retired  with  his  family  in 
1 807.  This  was  done  because  of  the  French  inyading  PortugaL 
9.  The  French  being  driven  out  in  1808,  bj  the  English 
and  Portuguese,  the  king  returned  in  a  few  years.  After  his 
death  there  was  a  struggle  for  the  crown,  bat  it  was  finally  sec- 
tied  npon  Donna  Maria,  who  died  in  1853,  and  was  succeeded 
by  her  son  Pedro  Y.,  at  whose  decease,  in  1861,  his  brother,  the 
reigning  monarch,  Luis  L,  ascended  the  throne,  Nov.  11, 1861. 

QussTiONS. — 1.  BouDdaries  of  Portugal ?  Population?  Capital? 
Direction  of 'Lisbon  from  London?  Madrid?  From  you?  What  of 
Lisbon?  2.  Climate  of  Portugal  ?  The  people?  Language?  3.  What 
of  Portugal?  When  did  it  become  independent?  What  of  Portugal 
since  the  twelfth  centniy  ?  4.  What  of  the  Portuguese  after  about  1400  ? 
What  of  the  Atlantic  at  this  time  ?  5.  What  of  the  Portuguese  vessels  ? 
Their  discoveries  ?  6.  What  consequences  followed  the  Portuguese 
discoveries?  What  of  America  till  1492?  7.  What  happened  in  1755? 
Describe  the  earthquake.  8.  Colonies  of  Portugal?  What  of  the  king 
of  Portugal?  When  and  \irhy  did  he  remove  to  Brazil?  9.  What 
followed  ?     Name  the  late  King  of  Portugal  ?    The  presen t  ? 

Chap.  CYII. — Europe  contimiecL 

CHBONOLOOT  OF  TUBKBT,  SPAIN,  AND  PORTUGAL. 

B.C. 

The  Phoenicians  trade  to  Spain  about 900 

The  Carthaginians  make  conquests  in  Spain  about                  •  500 

Hannibal  attacks  Saguntum  in  Spain 219 

Spain  subjected  to  the  Roman  power 206 

Sdpio  subjugates  the  Numantines  of  Spain     •        •        •        .  133 

AJ>. 

Spain  invaded  by  Northern  barbarians  •        •  •        .        406 
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Kingdom  of  tlie  Yisigotlis  fomided  in  Spain    .  .        •        419 

Roderick,  king  of  Spain,  defeated  hj  (he  Moon  •  •  .  712 
The  Moon  defeated  hj  Charles  Martel,  king  of  France  .  •  713 
Portugal  sabjected  bj  the  Moors      .  713 

Kingdom  of  Portugal  founded .  .  .1139 

The  Tartars  take  Bagdad         .  .  1258 

Othman  fint  emperor  of  Turkey  •  .        .        •  1268 

Ottoman  empire  founded 1299 

Sultan  Bajazet  begins  to  reign 1389 

Bajazet  taken  by  Tamerlane 1402 

The  Turks  take  Constantinople 1453 

Inquisition  established  in  Spain 1478 

The  Portuguese  discover  the  Cape  of  Gfood  Hope   •        •        .  1481 

The  first  court  of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain        •        •        •.        •  1481 

America  discovered  by  Columbus 1492 

The  Moors  of  Grenada  driven  out  of  Spain      •        •        •        •  1492 

The  Portuguese  discover  Brazil 1501 

The  Sultan  Selim  began  to  reign 1512 

Philip  IL  ascended  the  throne  of  Spain  .        •        •        .        .  1580 

Mohammed  III.  ascends  the  Turkish  throne    •        .        ,        .  1596 

Portugal  becomes  independent  of  Spain 1604 

The  Moors  finally  expelled  from  Spain 1620 

AmurathrV^  emperor  of  Turkey     ,  .        .        .        •  1621 

Charles  linking  of  Spain,  died        .  .        •        •        .  1700 

Lisbon  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 1755 

Peace  between  Spain  and  England 1783 

King  of  Portugal  goes  to  Brazil 1807 

Napoleon  removes  Ferdinand  from  the  throne  of  Spain  •        .  1808 

Inquisition  abolished  in  Portugal 1815 

Revolution  in  Portugal 1820 

Inquisition  abolished  in  Spain  ...•••  1820 

Massacre  of  the  Janizaries  in  Turkey       .        .        .        .        .1826 

Ferdinand  VII.,  king  of  Spain,  died        •  .  .  1833 
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1852 
1853 
1853 
1853 
1854 
1854 
1854 
1854 
1854 
1855 
1855 
1856 
1856 
1857 

Conrention  Bigned  for  Govemment  of  the  Danabian  Principalities  1858 
Coospiracy  against  the  Sultan  and  GoTenimeDt  of  Turkey  •  1859 
The  Spaniards  gain  advantages  over  the  Moors  .        1860 

Lois  L  ascends  the  throne 18^1^ 

Qaeen  Isabella  fled  from  Spain 1868 


FBANGB. 

Attempt  on  the  life  of  the  Queen  of  Spain     • 
The  Porte  declares  war  against  Russia  • 
Tuikish  ships  destroyed  by  the  Bussians  at  Sinope 
Donna  Maria  XL,  Queen  of  Portugal,  dies  in  childbed 
The  bombardment  of  Odessa  by  the  English  and  French 
Spain  declared  in  a  state  of  siege   .... 
Christian  CTidence  made  legal  in  Turkey 
Turks  defeat  the  Bussians  at  Guirgeyo 
Turks  defeated  by  the  Bussians  in  Armenia  • 
King  of  Portugal  visits  Queen  Victoria  at  Osborne 
Defeat  of  Bussians  by  the  Turks,  under  Omar  Pasha 
Coup  d*£tat  at  Madrid.    General  0*Donnell  dictator 
Opening  of  Lisbon  and  Santarem  railway,  the  first  in  Portugal 
Queen  of  Spain  gives  birth  to  a  son  and  heir  to  the  throne   , 


Chap.  OYIIL — Eubope  eantmuecL 

DESCIUPTIOH    OT    VRAKCB.      ITS    OLIMATB.       0ITIB8.      XANUVAOTUKEB. 
UAJXHEMA  AHB  OUSTOMS  OV  THE  FSOPLB. 

1.  Fbahoe  lies  in  the  western  parts  of  Europe^  and  con* 
tains  aboot  thirtj^five  millions  of  inhabitants.  Paris,  the 
capital,  is  a  rerj  large  dty,  surrounded  with  a  wall  of  stone 
and  several  forts.  It  is  fall  of  fine  houses,  beautiful  public 
gardens,  pleasant  walks,  handsome  streets,  and  interesting 
places  of  amusement  To  a  stranger,  it  is  the  most  agreeable 
dtj  in  the  world. 
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2.  Beside  Pariis,  there  are  a  great  many  other  large  and 
handsome  cities  in  France.  Among  these  are  Kouen,  where 
the  people  manufacture  a  great  deal  of  handsome  jewellery  ; 
Lyons,  where  they  make  beautiful  silks ;  Marseilles,  where  the 
people  deal  in  wines ;  and  Bordeaux,  in  the  midst  of  a  country 
which  produces  fine  grapes  and  other  delicious  fruits. 

3.  The  climate  of  France  is  about  the  same  as  that  of 
America  in  Pennsylvania^  Maryland,  and  Virginia.  The  soil 
is  fruitful,  and  yields  abundance  of  food  for  the  numerous 
inhabitants.  The  country  produces  many  kinds  of  fruit  in 
great  perfection,  such  as  cherries,  pears,  plums,  peaches,  and 
figs.  It  also  yields  immense  quantities  of  grapes,  from  which 
many  kinds  of  choice  wines  are  produced. 

4.  The  people  of  France  are  very  gay  and  cheerful.  They 
live  a  great  deal  in  the  open  air,  and  it  is  common  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  to  see  both  men  and  women  at  work 
in  the  fields.  They  do  not  labour  very  hard,  and  during  the 
holidays,  of  which  they  have  a  great  many,  they  walk  about 
the  streets,  and  dance  in  the  public  gardens  or  squares. 

5.  If  the  French  are  not  the  wisest  people  in  the  world, 
they  seem  to  enjoy  themselves  better  than  most  others. 
They  are  fond  of  music,  and  delight  to  get  together  and 
talk  about  all  sorts  of  things.  They  are  very  polite,  and 
always  treat  strangers  with  particular  civility.  The  gentle- 
men are  very  courteous  to  the  ladies,  and  the  ladies,  in  re- 
turn, take  every  means  in  their  power  to  make  their  society 
agreeable  to  the  gentlemen. 
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6.  The  mannfactures  of  France  are  numerous  and  valuable. 
The  people  hare  an  excellent  fancy  in  making  jewelleiy, 
silks,  clocks,  watches,  and  many  other  ornamental  things. 
These  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world;  and,  though' they 
may  not  be  considered  very  necessary,  yet  they  give  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure,  and  thus  have  their  use. 

7.  The  French  people  are  fond  of  dress,  and  the  dress- 
makers of  Paris  set  the  fashions  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  milliners  and  mantua-makers  of  this  city  have  more 
followers  than  any  king  that  ever  lived ;  for  the  gowns  and 
bonnets  of  all  the  ladies  of  Europe  and  America  are  made 
according  to  their  direction. 

8.  The  French  nation,  on  the  whole,  are  a  very  interesting 
people.  Though  they  might  seem  to  be  frivolous  and  thought- 
less, yet  France  has  produced  many  great  men,  and  the  history 
of  the  country  displays  many  great  and  glorious  actions. 

9.  You  might  at  £urst  think  them  a  nation  of  fiddlers, 
dressmakers,  and  dancing-masters ;  but  if  you  look  deeper 
into  their  character,  and  read  their  story  with  attention, 
you  will  see  that,  perhaps,  they  are  the  most  warlike  nation 
in  Europe,  and  that,  if  they  spend  their  time  in  amusement, 
it  is  not  because  they  are  deficient  in  genius  for  the  highest 
pursuits  of  the  mind. 

QnssTiOKS. — ^Where  ia  France?  Boundaries?  Which  way  is  France 
from  Spain?  From  England?  The  United  States  ?  How  wonld  yon  go 
to  France?  1.  Fopnlation?  Describe  Paris.  Direction  fi'om Madrid  ? 
Rome?    London?    New  York?    What  else  of  Paris?    2.  What  of 
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Rouen?  What  of  Lyons  ?  What  of  Marseilles?  What  of  Bordeaux? 
3.  Climate  of  France?  Soil?  Productions?  4.  Character  and  man- 
ners of  the  French  people  ?  5.  What  of  the  gentlemen  ?  The  ladies? 
6.  Manafactures  of  France  ?  What  is  the  use  of  the  fancy  articles 
manufactured  in  France?  7.  What  of  the  French  as  to  dress? 
Milliners  and  mantua-makers  ?  8.  What  might  seem  to  be  the 
character  of  the  French?  What  does  their  history  display?  9. 
What  of  their  talent  for  war?    Their  genius  for  other  things  ? 


Chap.  CIX. — Europe  continued, 

ABOUT  THE  OAUL8  AND  OTHER  TBIBE8  OF  BABBABIANS.  HOW  THE 
SOUTHERN  PARTS  OF  EUROPE  WERE  FIRST  SETTLED,  AND  HOW  THE 
NORTHERN  PARTS  WERE  SETTLED  AFTERWARDS. 

1.  In  tho  course  of  this  history,  I  have  had  frequent 
occasion  to  mention  various  tribes  of  Europe  called  barba- 
rians, and  perhaps  I  shall  not  £nd  a  better  opportunity 
than  the  present  to  give  you  some  account  of  them.  You 
remember  that  Greece  was  settled  before  any  other  part 
i>f  Europe.  The  first  inhabitants  were  the  descendants  of 
Japbcth.  The  descendants  of  these  spread  themselves  over 
Greece,  and  probably  other  parts  of  Europe. 

2.  As  the  people  increased  along  the  shores  of  Asia  and 
AMca,  tbey  sent  colonies  to  different  places  along  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Some  settled  in  Greece,  some  in 
Italy,  some  in  Spain.  These  countries  being  warm,  pleasant^ 
and  fruitful,  were  soon  filled  with  inhabitants.  Living 
upon  the  coast,  they  had  a  great  many  ships,  and  carried 
on  commerce  with  different  countries. 
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3.  In  this  way,  after  many  years,  tliey  grew  rich,  and 
built  large  cities,  with  fine  houses,  temples,  and  palaces. 
Such  was  the  course  of  events,  in  regard  to  all  Southern 
Europe,  of  which  I  have  been  telling  you  the  story.  But 
while  these  things  were  going  on,  various  tribes  were  emi- 
grating into  the  more  northern  portions  of  Europe. 

4.  Here  the  climate  was  colder,  and  the  soil  less  fruitful. 
Still,  the  woods  were  full  of  elks,  rein-deer,  fallow-deer,  the 
roe-buck,  wild-bulls,  wild-boars,  and  many  otber  animals. 
These  supplied  food  for  the  inhabitants,  and  the  chase  fur- 
nished excellent  sport  for  the  adventurous  men  of  those  days 

5.  Beside  all  this,  in  these  regions,  unoccupied  by  man, 
the  land  was  very  cheap,  and  whoever  would  come  and  take 
it  might  have  it.  These  circumstances  invited  the  people  to 
leave  the  soft,  sunny  regions  of  Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  and 
also  of  Asia,  for  the  colder  and  wilder  realms  of  northern 
Europe. 

6.  Thus  tribe  followed  tribe,  and  nation  followed  nation, 
until  the  whole  country  was  occupied,  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean on  the  south,  to  the  Arctic  Sea  on  the  north.  It 
was,  in  fact,  very  much  such  a  course  of  events  as  haa  been 
seen  going  on  in  America. 

7.  Those  portions  of  America  first  settled  by  the  Euro- 
peans were  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Here  they  first 
built  houses  and  founded  cities.  After  a  while  they  went 
into  the  farther  inteiior,  in  search  of  wild  game  and  new 
lands.     Thus  they  continued  to  push  farther  and  farther 
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into  the  country,  and  even  now  they  are  still  adyancing  to- 
ward the  far  west. 

QuBsnoNS. — 1.  YHiat  of  Greece?  2.  How  were  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  settled?  What  of  the  people  in  those  conntries? 
3.  How  were  the  northern  portions  of  Europe  settled  ?  4.  Climate 
and  soil  of  northern  Europe?  What  furnished  suhsistence  to  the  in- 
habitants ?  5.  What  of  the  land  ?  What  induced  the  people  to  settle 
in  Northern  Europe  ?  6.  How  does  the  settlement  of  America  com- 
pare with  that  of  Europe? 


Chap.  CX. — Eubope  cantinued. 

THB  8TORT  OV  THB  B1.BBABIANS  CONTINT7BD. 

1.  I  HAVE  now  shown  you  how  the  north  of  Europe  was 
gradually  settled  by  tribes  that  emigrated  from  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  from  Asia.  These  might  be  compared  to  a 
vast  stream  that  continued  to  flow  on,  growing  wider  and 
advancing  farther,  until  at  length  the  whole  country  was 
peopled. 

2.  But  you  must  remark  one  thing,  that  these  emigrants 
were  savages,  and  of  a  warlike  character ;  they  therefore  did 
not  mingle  into  one  great  nation,  but  each  tribe  remained 
distinct.  As  they  increased  ifi  numbers,  they  increased  in 
power. 

3.  After  a  whUe,  something  would  happen  to  bring  two 
tribes  living  near  each  other  into  a  state  of  war.  Fierce 
battles  would  follow,  and  a  great  many  would  be  killed. 
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Sometimes  one  tribe  would  be  vanquished,  and  they  would 
all  be  slaughtered,  reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery,  or  driven 
out  of  the  country. 

4.  It  was,  in  short,  a  state  of  things  very  much  like  that 
of  the  American  Indians,  when  America  was  first  settled  by 
the  white  people.  There  was  this  difference,  however,  that 
the  northern  barbarians  of  Europe  carried  with  them  the 
knowledge  of  many  arts.  Their  weapons  of  war,  therefore, 
were  not  merely  the  bow  and  arrow,  but  they  had  swords, 
spears,  and  shields. 

5.  They  also  built  better  houses  than  the  wigwams  of  the 
natives.  Still  they  were  a  fierce  people,  and  in  many  respects 
were  as  savage  as  the  wild  boars  and  wild  bears  which  they 
pursued  in  the  chase. 

6.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  these  northern  tribes 
were  the  Gauls  or  Kelts,  who  were  the  first  known  inhabitants 
of  France ;  the  Franks  and  Suevi,  who  inhabited  Germany ; 
the  Goths  and  the  Yandals,  who  inhabited  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  Lapland,  and  afterwards  established  themselves  in  Ger- 
many ;  and  the  Huns,  who  lived  in  Hungary.  There  were 
still  many  other  tribes,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention 
them  here. 

7.  Well,  you  must  now  imagine  all  the  north  of  Europe 
inhabited  by  these  wild  tribes.  Spending  their  time  chiefly 
in  the  chase,  or  in  war,  or  other  hardy  pursuits,  they  became 
bold,  daring,  and  adventurous.    Their  numbers  also  increased, 

s        and  some  of  them  became  powerfxil  nations. 
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8.  They  were,  however,  generally  restless,  and,  like  beasts 
of  prey,  were  constantly  looking  ont  for  some  object  npon 
which  they  might  fall  and  devour  it.  So  things  went  on, 
till  at  length  these  barbarians  fixed  their  attention  upon  the 
rich  cities,  the  fertile  plains,  and  vine>clad  hills  of  the  south 
of  Europe. 

9.  The  Roman  empire  was  now  tottering  to  decay,  and 
the  Koman  armies  were  no  louger  the  dread  of  these  tribes. 
About  the  year  400,  they  began  to  pour  dbwn  their  armies 
upon  the  plains  of  Italy.  Alaric,  king  of  the  Qoths,  laid 
Home  under  contribution,  and,  less  than  fifty  years  after, 
Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  threatened  the  same  city  with 
destruction. 

10.  After  this  period,  these  restless  invaders  continued 
from  time  to  time  to  attack  the  southern  regions  of  Europe, 
till  they  made  themselves  masters  of  its  finest  portions. 

11.  As  the  northern  barbarians  of  whom  I  have  been 
speaking  had  no  books,  and  wrote  no  histories,  their  early 
story  is  little  known.  After  getting  possession  of  Borne, 
Spain,  and  other  southern  portions  of  Europe,  they  settled  in 
those  countries. 

12.  For  a  time,  literature  and  learning,  the  arts  of  poetiy, 
painting,  sculpture,  and  music,  which  had  been  cultivated 
by  the  Romans,  were  unknown  in  the  countries  where  they 
once  flourished.  But,  by  degrees,  the  new  inhabitants 
became  civilized  and  polished,  and  the  modem  nations  which 
now  occupy  these  regions  may  be  considered  as  in  part  their 
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descendants.     It  is  now  time  to  proceed  with  the  history  of 

France. 

Questions. — 1.  How  was  the  north  of  Europe  settled  ?  To  what  may 
the  emigration  of  the  tribes  be  compared?  2.  What  of  these  emigrants? 
3.  What  of  their  wars?  4.  What  did  the  state  of  these  barbarians 
resemble  ?  5.  What  of  them  ?  6.  Which  was  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  northern  tribes?  7.  Describe  their  mode  of  life.  8.  What  at  length 
attracted  their  attention  ?  9.  What  of  the  Roman  empire?  When  did 
the  barbarians  attack  Italy  ?  What  of  Alaric  and  Attila  ?  10.  What  did 
the  barbarians  continue  to  do?  11.  Where  did  the  northern  barbarians 
settle?  12.  What  of  them  for  a  time?  What  happened  at  length? 
What  of  the  modem  nations  of  the  south  of  Europe  ? 


Chap.  CXI. — Europe  continued. 

THE  GAULS.      OSIOIK  OF  THE  FBEKCH  NATION. 

1.  The  ancient  name  of  France  was  Gaul,  and  the  inhahi- 
tants  were  called  Gauls  or  Kelts.  These  were  one  of  those 
warlike  tribes  of  whom  I  have  just  been  speaking.  At  a 
very  early  date  they  appear  to  have  been  numerous  and 
powerful.  In  the  year  390  B.  a,  they  invaded  Rome  under 
Brennus,  and  took  that  city,  but  were  expelled  by  Camillus. 

2.  Under  another  Brenuus  they  invaded  Greece,  as  I  have 
told  you.  In  the  time  of  Julius  Csesar,  the  €rau1s  had  made 
some  little  progress  towards  civilization ;  but  they  were  still 
a  barbarous  people,  and  retained  many  practices  that  belong 
only  to  savages.     They  had,  however,  a  good  many  cities, 

J  and  these  were  defended  by  strong  walls. 

I    lr\         3.  When  Qsesar  entered  the  country,  he  found  the  Gauls 
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The  wife  of  one  of  them  was  accused  of  mtirdering  ten 
kings,  or  children  of  kings. 

3.  Little  King  Pepin,  otherwise  called  Pepiu  the  Shortj 
thrust  all  the  other  kings  from  their  thrones,  and  made  him- 
self sole  ruler  of  France.  He  was  a  very  small  man,  being 
only  four  feet  and  a  half  high ;  but  he  had  a  mightj  spirit 
in  that  little  body. 

4.  Moreover,  he  had  an  enormous  deal  of  strength.  The 
following  tale  is  told  of  him : — Knowing  that  some  of  his 
courtiers  made  fun  of  his  little  size,  he  resolved  to  show 
them  that  there  was  as  much  manhood  in  him  as  there 
could  possibly  be  in  a  giant.  He  therefore  invited  them  to 
see  a  fight  between  a  lion  and  a  bull. 

5.  The  lion  gave  a  tremendous  roar,  and  leaped  upon  the 
bull's  back,  sticking  his  claws  deep  into  the  flesh.  The  bull 
also  roared  with  pain  and  terror,  as  well  he  might.  Then 
little  King  Pepin  stood  on  tiptoe  on  his  throne,  to  make 
himself  as  tall  as  he  could ;  and  he  roared  out  to  his 
courtiers  full  as  loud  as  either  the  bull  or  the  lion  : — 

6.  "  Which  of  you  all,"  cried  he,  "  will  make  that  lion 
let  go  his  hold?*'  The  courtiers  all  stood  silent  and 
abashed ;  for  they  had  no  notion  of  venturing  within  reach 
of  the  lion's  daws.  "Then  Til  do  it  myself  1**  said  King 
Pepin  the  Short.  So  the  valiant  little  king  leaped  down 
from  his  throne,  and  drew  a  sword  almost  as  long  as  himself 
Brandishing  it  in  the  air,  he  ran  up  to  the  lion,  who  was 
still  clinging  to  the  mad  bull's  back.  /^ 
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7.  When  the  lion  beheld  this  terrible  small  champion,  he 
opened  his  enormous  jaws,  as  if  he  meant  to  snap  him  up 
at  a  single  mouthfiil.  But  little  King  Pepin  made  a  blow 
at  him  with  his  sword,  and  hit  him  fail*  upon  the  neck. 

8.  Down  fell  the  lion's  head  on  one  side  of  the  bull,  and 
down  fell  his  body  on  the  other  I  And  from  that  time  for- 
ward, the  courtiers  would  sooner  have  taken  a  roaring  lion 
bj  the  m&ne  than  have  laughed  at  little  King  Pepin. 

QuBSTiONS.— 1.  Who  was  Childeric?  What  of  Clovis?  2.  Why 
did  Clovis  determine  to  be  a  Christian  ?  When  was  he  baptized  ? 
What  of  France  after  his  death  ?  What  of  the  kings  ?  8,  4.  Describe 
little  King  Pepin.  What  did  he  invite  his  people  to  see  ?  5,  6,  7.  Be- 
late  King  Pepin's  encounter  with  the  lion.  ^  How  did  his  bravery 
affect  his  coortiers  ? 


II 


Chap.  CXIII. — Eukope  coTUinued 

THB  BEIGK  OF  CHABLEMAGNB. 

1.  Ki50  Pepin  the  Little  had  a  son  who  was  called  Charle- 
magne, or  Charles  the  Great.  The  epithet  was  given  him 
because  he  was  a  mighty  king  and  conqueror ;  but  he  also 
deserved  it  on  account  of  his  height,  which  was  not  an  inch 
less  than  seven  feet. 

2.  Charlemagne  used  to  wear  a  sheepskin  cloak.  When- 
ever he  saw  his  courtiers  richly  dressed,  he  invited  them  to 
go  a-hunting  with  him.     Charlemagne  took  care  to  lead  the 

^     way  through  all  the  thorns  and  bushes  he  could  find,  on 
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purpose  thao  his  courtiers  might  tear  their  6ne  clothes  in 
following  him. 

3.  This  HDg  was  continually  at  war.  He  subjugated  the 
Saxons,  and  other  tribes  who  lived  in  Grermanj.  He  like- 
wise made  conquests  in  Spain  and  Italy.  At  length,  ruling 
over  France,  Germany,  and  other  countries,  he  wished  for 
the  title  of  Emperor  of  the  West. 

4.  Accordingly  he  went  to  Kome,  and  knelt  down  at  the 
high  altar  of  the  church  as  if  to  say  his  prayers.  There 
was  a  large  congregation  in  the  church, 'and  they  were 
much  edified  by  the  devout  behaviour  of  Charlemagne. 
But,  while  he  was  kneeling,  the  pope  stole  softly  behind 
him,  and  placed  the  imperial  crown  upon  his  head. 

5.  This  was  the  crown  which  all  the  old  emperors  of 
Rome  had  worn,  and  when  the  people  beheld  it  on  the  head 
of  Charlemagne,  they  shouted,  "  Long  live  the  Emperor !  ** 
Charlemagne  pretended  to  be  surprised  and  angiy ;  but  he 
took  care  to  keep  the  imperial  crown  upon  his  head. 

6.  Charlemagne  died  in  the  year  814,  when  he  was  quite 
an  old  man.  When  he  was  alive,  as  I  have  mentioned,  he 
wore  a  sheepskin  cloak.  But  after  he  was  dead,  his  atten- 
dants dressed  him  in  robes  of  imperial  purple. 

7.  They  placed  a  throne  of  gold  in  his  sepulchre,  and  set 
the  dead  body  of  the  greybearded  old  emperor  upon  it  A 
sword  was  girded  about  his  waist.  He  had  a  golden  crown 
upon  his  head,  a  golden  sceptre  and  shield  at  his  feet,  a 
golden  chalice  in  his  hand  and  a  Bible  upon  his  knees.  /j^ 
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8.  Over  the  sepulchre  there  was  a  magnificent  triumphal 
arch,  with  an  inscription  to  the  memory  of  the  mighty 
Charlemagne.  And,  having  wasted  all  this  splendour  upon 
the  senseless  corpse,  the  attendants  shut  up  the  tomb  and 
went  to  pay  their  court  to  Charlemagne's  successor. 

9.  This  was  his  son,  entitled  Louis  the  Mild.  I  know 
not  wherefore  he  was  called  the  Mild  ;  for  one  of  the  acts  of 
his  reign  was  to  put  out  the  eyes  of  another  king  whom  he 
had  taken  prisoner.  When  Louis  died,  he  left  his  dominions 
to  his  three  sons.  They  immediately  went  to  war  with  each 
other.  It  is  said  that  a  hundred  thousand  men  were  slain  in 
one  of  their  battle& 

10.  Some  of  the  succeeding  kings  of  France  were  Charles 
the  Bald,  Louis  the  Stammerer,  Charles  the  Fat,  Charles 
the  Simple,  Louis  the  Foreigner,  and  Hugh  Capet.  These 
soTereigns  performed  no  actions  that  need  be  recorded  in 
my  book. 

Questions. — 1.  Who  was  Charlemagne?  2.  What  of  his  dress? 
That  of  his  courtiers  ?  3.  What  of  Charlemagne  ?  Over  what  coun- 
tries did  he  reign?  What  did  he  wish  ?  4.  What  did  he  do?  De- 
scrihe  his  coronation.  6.  When  did  Charlemagne  die?  How  was  his 
body  dressed  for  his  burial  ?    8.  What  was  put  over  the  sepulchre  ? 

9.  Who  was  Louis  the  Mild  ?    What  of  him?    What  of  his  three  sons? 

10.  Who  were  some  of  the  succeeding  kings  of  France  ? 
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Chap.  GXIY. — ^Eukofb  eon^muad 

ABOUT  THX  CXUSJLDXS,   OR  HOLT  WAKS. 

1.  I  MUST  now  give  yoa  some  accoont  of  the  Cmaades,  or 
Holj  WarSy  undertaken  hj  the  European  nations  for  the 
recovery  of  Jerusaleni,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 
The  Christians  had  a  great  reverence  for  this  city  ;  for  here 
Christ  preached,  here  he  performed  many  miracles^  h^^e  he 
was  buried,  and  here  his  bones  reposed. 

2.  On  account  of  the  pious  reverence  entertained  fi>r  what 
they  called  the  Holy  City,  many  Christian  pilgrims  went  on 
foot  to  visit  itb  It  was  very  common  for  the  Koman  Catholic 
priests  to  impose  this  pilgrimage  on  persons  who  had  com- 
mitted some  sin,  and  they  were  made*to  believe  that  in  this 
way  alone  they  could  receive  pardon  of  Grod. 

3.  Now,  the  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem  were  often  treated  with 
cruelty  and  scorn  by  the  Turks,  who  held  possession  of 
Jerusalem  aud  the  country  around  it.  The  pilgrims  returned 
to  Europe,  and  gave  an  accoant  of  the  treatment  they 
received.  This  excited  the  indignation  of  the  Christians,  and 
they  were  easily  induced  to  unite  in  a  great  effort  for  taking 
the  Holy  Land  from  the  in£.del  Turks. 

4.  The  Pope  of  Bx)me  at  this  time  had  vast  influence,  and 
he  wished  to  acquire  more.  "When  this  project  was  pro- 
posed, therefore,  he  gave  it  his  sanction,  thinking  that  he 
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shonld  extend  his  dominion  over  Palestine,  if  the  country 
should  be  taken. 

5.  Peter  the  Hermit  was  the  principal  agent  in  exciting 
the  people  to  the  First  Crusade.  He  was  a  half-starved 
monk,  and  went  abont  bareheaded,  with  a  rope  round  his 
waist,  and  wearing  a  garment  of  coarse  cloth.  This  was  so 
short  that  it  barelj  covered  his  body,  leaving  his  arms  and 
legs  naked. 

6.  It  might  seem  that  such  a  scarecrow  as  this  would 
i-ather  have  excited  ridicule  than  reverence.  But  Peter  had 
been  in  Palestine,  and  had  experienced  the  insults  of  the 
Turks.  He  therefore  spoke  of  things  he  had  seen,  aud  the 
people  listened  with  a  willing  sympathy. 

7.  Thus  Peter  went  from  city  to  city,  and  every  where 
crowds  came  to  hear  him.  There  was  soon  such  a  state  of 
excitement,  that  the  princes  assembled,  and  armies  were 
speedily  gathered  for  the  enterprise.  Thus,  in  the  year 
1096,  Peter  set  out  with  two  hundred  thousand  men  at  his 
heels.  He  carried  a  ponderous  cross  upon  his  shouldei*s, 
and  his  followers  wore  crosses  of  red  cloth  sewed  upon  their 
clothes. 

8.  But  scarcely  had  this  army  landed  in  Asia,  when 
Sultan  Solyman  attacked  them,  aud  made  a  terrible  slaughter. 
As  a  trophy  of  his  victory  over  the  poor  wretches,  he  built  a 
pyramid  of  their  bones.     Other  armies  of  crusaders  met  with 

LI         similar  misfortunes.  i   c> 

yr)         9.  It  is  computed  that  eight  hundred  and  fifty  thousand     (p[_J 
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Gliristiaus  lost  their  lives  in  the  cotlrse  of  this  First  Cmsada 
And  all  this  slaughter  took  place  before  they  had  even  come 
in  sight  of  Jenisalem  I 

10.  There  was  another  army,  however,  belonging  to  the 
First  Crusade  that  had  better  success.  This  consisted  of 
eighty  thousand  men,  and  was  led  by  a  French  prince  called 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  He  proceeded  through  Asia  Minor, 
took  several  cities,  and  captured  Jerusalem  in  1099.  From 
this  period  till  the  year  1187,  the  Holy  City  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  Christians,  when  it  was  again  captured  by 
the  Turks,  in  whose  hands  it  has  since  remained. 

11.  No  less  than  five  other  Crusades  took  place ;  the  last 
being  commenced  in  1248.  This,  with  most  of  the  others, 
proved  unsuccessful.  The  whole  number  of  men  who  lost 
their  lives  in  these  wild  expeditions  was  not  less  than  two 
million«. 

12.  It  appears  that  many  of  the  crusaders  were  good  men, 
and  some,  perhaps,  were  wise  ones.  Several  of  the  leaders 
were  brave  knights,  and  they  went  forth  clad  in  bright  steel 
armour,  and  mounted  upon  fine  horses.  But  a  large  portion 
of  the  armies  were  of  a  different  character.  Some  were 
half-crazy  people  filled  with  religious  zeal,  and  a  larger 
portion  were  thieves  and  robbers,  who  joined  the  expedi- 
tions that  they  might  share  in  the  plunder  of  cities  that 
should  be  taken. 

13.  But,  although  the  motives  of  many  of  the  crusaders 
were  selfish,  though  the  great  objects  of  these  expeditions    ^ 
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were  not  very  important,  and  though  much  slaughter  and 
bloodshed  flowed  from  them ;  still  the  half-barbarous  inha- 
bitants of  Europe  brought  from  the  East  many  arts  that 
tended  to  refine  and  civilize  the  people.  In  this  and  other 
ways,  the  Crusades  produced  some  good  results. 

Questions. — 1.  What  were  the  Crusades  ?  Why  were  they  under- 
taken? Why  did  the  Christians  reverence  Jerusalem?  2.  What  of 
pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem?  3.  How  were  the  pilgrims  treated?  What 
did  they  do  ?  What  was  the  consequence  of  their  representations  ? 
4.  What  of  the  Pope  of  Rome  ?  5.  Describe  Peter  the  Hermit.  6. 
What  of  him  ?  7.  What  effect  had  his  preaching?  What  took  place 
in  1096  ?  8.  Who  attacked  the  army  in  Asia  ?  What  did  the  sultan 
do  ?  What  of  other  Crusades  ?  9.  What  of  the  First  Crusades?  10. 
What  of  the  army  under  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  ?  What  city  did  he  take  ? 
When  did  the  Turks  retake  Jerusalem  ?  11.  How  many  Crusades  were 
there  ?  When  was  the  First  Crusade  begun  ?  The  last  ?  How  many 
men  lost  their  lives  in  the  Crusades?  12.  What  appears  concerning 
many  of  the  crusaders  ?  Their  leaders  ?  What  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  armies?    13.  What  good  results  did  the  Crusades  produce? 
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Chap.  CXT Europe  continued. 

ABOUT  THE  FEUDAL  8TSTEM. 

1.  I  SI7PP0SE  you  think  it  is  now  time  to  proceed  with  the 
history  of  France ;  but  do  not  be  impatient.  It  is  not  right 
for  one  who  undertakes  to  tell  the  history  of  mankind,  to 
speak  only  of  kings  and  the  great  battles  which  they  fight. 
We  must  not  forget  to  consider  how  the  people  lived,  and 
1  ^       what  they  were  about  while  their  ralers  were  thus  engaged.        /    t 
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2.  If  I  were  only  to  speak  of  little  King  Pepin  and 
Charlemagne,  and  the  popes,  and  other  rulers,  and  tell  you 
what  they  did,  you  might  still  be  ignorant  of  what  their 
subjects  were  doing.  You  might  not  know  whether  they 
were  happy  or  unhappy,  whether  they  were  in  a  state  of 
poverty  or  plenty,  whether  they  were  in  the  enjoyment  of 
freedom,  or  suffering  the  miseries  of  despotisnL 

3.  I  trust  you  will  therefore  excuse  me  for  talking  a  Uttie 
about  the  Feudal  System,  Chivalry,  and  a  few  other  big 
words,  which  it  is  proper  you  should  understand.  I  have 
told  you  that  the  northern  tribes  of  Europe  were  fond  of 
war,  and  of  a  restless,  roving  character.  War  was  indeed 
the  chief  business  of  the  men.  A  few  of  them  were  engaged 
in  agriculture,  but  a  large  portion  of  them  led  the  lives  of 
Boldiers,  either  wholly  or  at  such  times  as  their  services 
were  required. 

4.  A  few  were  devoted  to  the  building  of  houses,  to  the 
manufacture  of  armour,  and  such  other  articles  as  the  simple 
manners  of  the  people  rendered  necessary.  But  even  these 
artisans  occasionally  bore  arms,  and  went  with  their  country- 
men to  the  field  of  battle,  if  they  were  needed. 

5.  But,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  great  business  of  society 
in  these  times  was  war,  either  for  defence  against  the  attacks 
of  other  tribes,  or  for  the  purpose  of  conquering  other  tribes. 
The  chiefs,  or  leaders,  were  generally  the  bravest  and 
strongest  men,  those  who  would  be  most  likely  in  a  battle 
of  hard  blows  to  ensure  victory. 
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6.  When  a  country  was  conquered,  the  lands^  -towns, 
cities,  gold,  silver,  merchandise,  horses,  cattle,  and  all  other 
property  belonging  to  the  conquered  people,  were  considered 
the  spoils  of  the  victors.  The  people  who  were  defeated 
were  either  killed,  driven  away,  or  reduced  to  a  state  of 
servitude. 

7.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  making  of  war,  and  robbing 
people  of  their  lands  and  possessions,  was  not  only  coiusidered 
lawful,  but  it  was  reckoned  grand  sport  It  is  true  that  the 
soldiers  had  often  bard  £axe  and  hard  knocks ;  occasionally 
they  were  wounded,  and  many  of  them  were  slain.  But^ 
when  the  battle  was  over,  those  who  survived  celebrated 
their  victory  with  feastiog  and  drinking,  and  other  amuse- 
ments suited  to  the  tastes  of  barbarous  men. 

8.  Between  the  intervals  of  fighting,  they  had  mimic 
batUes  among  themselves,  or  two  stout  fellows  would  fight 
with  swords  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  people.  At  other 
times,  during  a  wet  day  or  a  di4I  night,  they  would  prolong 
their  festivities  by  telling  stories  of  the  great  deeds  they  had 
done,  or  seen,  or  heard  of,  or  by  singing  ballads  of  bloodshed 
and  battle. 

9.  It  frequently  happened  that  some  person  in  the  camp 
had  a  great  talent  for  singing  and  stozy-telling ;  he  therefore 
would  be  often  called  upon  to  exercise  his  gift.  So  he  would 
amuse  the  company  with  wild  legends  of  the  chase,  in  which 
a  king  or  prince  had  a  terrible  battle  with  a  fierce  boar  or  a 
rough  bear. 
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10.  Or  be  wonld  tell  of  some  chief  who  had  performed 
wonderfal  deeds,  or  perhaps  he  would  weave  some  snpeisti- 
tious  tale  of  ghosts  that  walked  abroad  by  moonlight,  or  of 
some  murdered  prince  whose  spirit  often  came  at  night  to 
hant  the  castle  where  he  once  dwelt. 

1 1.  Such  were  some  of  the  amnsments  which  repaid  these 
barbarians  for  the  toils  of  war.  But  these  were  bj  no  meand 
alL  The  real  object  of  most  of  the  wars  among  these  people 
was  plunder.  War  took  the  place  of  trade  and  commerce 
among  them,  and  the  principal  inducement  to  carry  it  on  was 
to  obtain  the  lauds  and  the  goods  of  other  nations.  It  was, 
in  short,  a  system  of  plunder,  and  the  several  tribes  might  be 
considered  as  so  many  bands  of  robbers. 

12.  When  a  country  was  conquered,  the  spoils  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  victors,  according  to  their  rank.  The 
king  or  chief  had  a  large  share,  the  inferior  chiefs  had  a 
smaller  share,  and  the  common  soldiers  had  still  less.  The 
lands  were  divided  in  this  way;  but  it  was  always  under- 
stood that  those  who  received  the  land  were  afterwards 
bound  to  go  and  fight  whenever  called  upon  by  their 
chiefs. 

13.  The  lands  were  not  held  in  those  times  as  they  are 
now  among  us ;  each  individual  did  not  own  a  piece  of  land, 
and  build  upon  it,  or  cultivate  it  as  he  liked.  But  a  large 
tract  would  belong  to  the  king,  and  a  smaller  tract  would 
belong  to  the  inferior  chiefs  or  barons. 

14.  The  king  or  baron  built  upon  his  land  an  immense 
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strong  castle  of  stone;  around  it,  the  people,  who  were 
called  his  vassals  or  slaves,  built  their  little  huts.  These 
tilled  the  land,  taking  what  was  necessary  for  their  own  sup- 
port, but  giving  the  best  of  every  thing  to  their  liege  lord. 

15.  Now,  what  is  meant  by  the  Feudal  System  is  this : 
that  the  vassals  of  a  baron  who  lived  upon  his  land  were 
bound  to  do  military  service  whenever  the  baron  required  it. 
So  also  the  barons,  under  the  feudal  system^  were  required  to 
do  militaiy  service,  bringing  into  the  field  all  the  men  they 
coald  muster,  whenever  their  king  required  it. 

16.  In  return  for  these  services,  the  lord  of  the  manor,  or 
owner  of  the  land,  was  expected  to  protect  his  people  in  time 
of  war;  and,  as  the  castle  was  usually  large  and  strong,  the 
people  fled  to  it  whenever  an  enemy  appeared  in  sight. 

17.  Here  in  the  castle  they  would  make  the  best  defence 
in  their  power.  Sometimes  they  would  be  besieged  for 
months ;  but,  so  long  as  the  wines  lasted  and  the  stores  of 
provisions  held  out,  the  besieged  inmates  of  the  castle  would 
bold  their  revels,  tell  their  stories,  and  sing  their  songs. 

QuBSTioNS. — 1.  What  most  not  be  forgotten  ?  2.  Why  must  the 
history  of  the  people  not  be  neglected  ?  3.  What  of  the  northern 
tribes  of  Europe?  What  of  the  men  ?  5.  What  was  the  great  busi- 
ness of  society  in  these  times  ?  What  of  the  chiefs?  6.  What  of  a 
conquered  country?  The  people?  7.  How  were  war  and  robbery 
considered  ?  The  soldiers  ?  The  surrivors  ?  8.  What  was  done  in 
the  intervals  of  fighting?  9.  What  of  story-telling?  11.  What  was 
the  real  object  of  war  among  these  ancient  nations?  What  of  war?  . 
How  might  the  tribes  be  considered?     12.  What  of  the  division  of    fpi 
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spoilf  ?  What  of  lands  ?  IS.  How  were  the  lands  held  in  these 
times?  14.  What  of  a  king  or  haron?  The  people,  or  yassals? 
15.  What  was  the  feudal  system  ?  What  were  the  rassals  and  harons 
required  to  do?  16.  What  was  .expected  of  the  lord  of  the  manor? 
17.  What  of  a  besieged  castle? 


Chap.  CXVI. — Europe  eaniinued. 

ABOUT  CHITALIIT,  OB  KinOHT-BRBANTST. 

1.  I  HOPE  joxi  now  understand  How  matters  and  tilings 
went  on  among  the  rude  tribes  of  France,  Germany,  and 
most  other  northern  countries  of  Europe,  in  early  times.  I 
hope  also  jou  understand  what  is  meant  bj  the  feudal 
system. 

2.  If  JOU  will  reflect  a  moment,  you  will  perceive  that 
Europe  at  this  time  was  divided  among  a  great  number  of 
warlike  tiibes  or  nations,  each  tribe  having  a  king,  each 
king  having  under  him  several  powerful  barons,  and  each 
baron  having  a  good  many  vassals. 

3.  You  will  remember  that  the  kings  and  barons  dwelt  in 
strong  stone  castles ;  and  in.  every  part  of  Europe  you  will 
see  many  of  these  still  in  existence,  some  of  which  were  bmlt 
more  than  a  thousand  years  ago.  Most  of  them  are  in  ruins; 
but  they  are  interesting  on  accoujit  of  the  tales  and  legends 
of  the  olden  times  which  are  connected  with  them. 

4.  It  is  not  certain  when  the  feudal  system  commenced ; 
but  it  appears  to  have  been  first  in  use  among  the  Grerman 
tribes,  and  was  introduced  into  France  by  the  Franks,  who 
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entered  that  countiy  a.d.  420,  and  who  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  JETrench  monarchj,  about  four  hundred  and  eighty-six 
years  after  Ohrist.  It  continued  in  full  force  in  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,  and  for  some  centuries  after  it  formed  the 
basis  of  all  the  political  systems  of  Europe. 

5.  Now  I  must  tell  jou  tha^,  among  the  rough  kings  and 
barons  of  the  feudal  times,  it  often  happened  that  private 
acts  of  yiolence  and  injustice  took  place.  Sometimes  a 
powerful  baron  would  come  suddenly  upon  a  weaker  one, 
seize  his  castle,  and  either  murder  him  or  shut  him  up  in  a 
dungeon.  Sometimes  one  of  these  barons  would  carry  off 
the  beautiful  daughter  of  another  king  or  baron,  and  take 
her  home  to  his  castle. 

6.  Even  in  these  rude  times  such  things  were  considered 
wrong,  and  sometimes  a  brave  warrior,  called  a  knight, 
would  take  it  upon  himself  to  redress  these  grievances.  He 
would  perhaps  go  and  challenge  the  baron  who  had  been 
guilty  of  injustice  to  come  out  and  fight  him,  or  in  soma 
obher  way  would  endeavour  to  repair  the  injury  done. 

7.  The  people  applauded  these  knights,  and  cheered  them 
on  to  acts  of  daring  in  the  cause  of  justice  and  benevolence. 
ThuSi  by  degrees^  their  numbers  increased,  and,  about  the 
time  of  the  Crusades,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  good 
many  of  them. 

8.  The  Crusades  themselves  seemed  to  establish  knight- 
errantry  as  a  regular  profession;  and,  from  the  period  of  1100 
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after  Christ,  we  may  consider  it  as  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able institutions  in  Earope. 

9.  When  knight-errantry,  or  chivalry,  had  become  thus 
established,  those  who  belonged  to  the  profession  were  con- 
sidered as  under  a  religious  vow  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
cause  of  justice  and  humanity.  If  any  person  had  suffered 
an  act  of  injustice,  they  considered  themselves  bound  to  set 
the  matter  right ;  if  any  person  was  in  distress,  they  were 
under  obligation  to  peril  their  lives  for  his  relie£ 

10.  Besides  this,  the  knights  were  required  always  to  tell 
the  truth,  and  always  to  perform  their  promises ;  they  were 
expected  to  be  full  of  generosity  and  courage,  and  never  to 
be  guilty  of  any  act  of  meanness.  They  were,  in  short, 
expected  to  devote  themselves  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  and 
remedy,  as  far  as  in  their  power,  the  injustice  and  violence 
which  belonged  to  the  age  in  which  they  lived. 

11.  Many  of  these  knights  spent  their  whole  time  in 
riding  about  the  country  in  search  of  adventures.  These 
were  called  knights-errant.  I^  in  the  course  of  their  travels, 
they  heard  of  any  body  in  distress,  they  would  offer  their 
services  for  relie£ 

12.  They  were  particularly  devoted  to  the  cause  of  ladies 
who  had  been  stolen  away,  and  shut  up  in  castles.  In 
behalf  of  these  they  often  performed  wonderful  feats  of 
strength  and  valour.  Sometimes^  it  is  true,  the  knights 
acted  wickedly,  but  in  so  doing  they  violated  their  vows. 
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Questions. — 2.  What  can  jou  say  of  Europe  in  feudal  times? 
8.  What  must  you  remember  ?  4.  What  of  the  feudal  system  ?  Who 
introduced  it  into  France  ?  When  ?  When  was  the  foundation  of  the 
French  monarchy  laid  ?  How  long  did  the  feudal  system  continue  ? 
Of  what  did  it  form  the  basis  ?  5.  What  happened  in  feudal  times  ? 
6.  How  were  such  things  considered  ?  What  would  a  knight  some- 
times do?  7.  What  of  the  people  ?  Knights?  8.  What  of  the  Crusades? 
When  did  knight-errantry  become  a  regular  profession  ?  9.  What  of 
those  who  belonged  to  the  profession  ?  10.  What  was  required  and 
expected  of  the  knights?  11.  Who  were  knights-errant?  12.  What 
did  they  perform  for  ladies  ? 


Chap.  CXVIL — Europb  continued. 

MOBB  ABOUT  CHIVALBT. 

1.  If  one  knight-errant  chanced  to  meet  another,  they 
usually  went  to  fighting,  either  for  sport  or  renown.  Some 
of  them  acquired  great  fame,  and  a  multitude  of  songs  and 
ballads  were  composed  in  celebration  of  their  deeds. 

2.  The  knights  were  very  particular  to  ride  fine  strong 
horses.  Some  of  these  are  almost  as  famous,  in  the  legends 
of  chivalry,  as  their  riders.  The  knight  was  powerfully 
armed,  his  chief  weapon  being  a  long  pointed  lance.  Beside 
this,  he  had  a  sword,  dagger,  battle-axe,  and  mace,  which  was 
a  heavy  sort  of  club. 

3.  In  addition  to  these  weapons  for  attack,  he  had  a 
defensive  armour,  consisting  of  a  shield  of  metal,  a  helmet 
of  steel  vith  a  vizor  to  cover  his  face,  a  body  harness  made 
of  plates  of  steel,  and  sometimes  a  shirt  of  mail  consisting 
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of  a  moltitude  of  iron  links,  the  whole  fitting  close  to  the 
body.  Over  all  this  the  knight  wore  a  long  flowing  robe, 
which  came  down  to  his  heels. 

4.  The  horse  also  was  carefully  defended  by  mail,  or  steel 
plates.  His  head,  chest,  and  sides  were  usaally  covered,  and 
sometimes  the  whole  body  was  shielded  by  glittering  steel 
ITothing,  indeed,  could  exceed  the  care  and  preparation 
usually  bestowed  by  the  knights  in  training  their  horses,  in 
selecting  their  armour,  in  having  it  carefully  fitted^  and  in 
keeping  it  bright. 

5.  They  were  also  very  attentive  to  their  daily  exercise, 
as  well  to  preserve  their  health  and  acquire  strength,  as  to 
keep  themselves  in  perfect  practice. 

6.  A  knight  was  always  attended  by  a  squire,  and  some- 
times by  aeveraJ  squires.  These  attended  upon  their 
masters,  and  were  considered  as  learning  to  become  knights 
themselves.  As  the  institution  of  chivalry  advanced,  it 
became  a  matter  of  honour  to  be  a  knight ;  and  therefore 
most  kings,  princes,  and  military  leaders  took  upon  them- 
selves the  vows  of  knighthood.  The  celebrated  leaders  of 
the  Crusades,  Richard  of  England,  Godfrey  of  France,  and 
others,  were  knights. 

7.  In  afler  times,  there  were  several  orders  of  knights  j 
those  of  each  order  taking  upon  themselves  peculiar  vows. 
Such  were  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  the 
Knights  of   Malta,   the   Knights  of   the  Gross,  Knights 

ks     Templars,  (&c 
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8.  When  society  liad  become  somewhat  more  civilized,  it 
was  the  cnstom  in  different  parts  of  Europe  to  have  tilts 
and  tournaments.  These  were  occasions  of  great  ceremony, 
and  multitudes  of  people  collected  together  to  witness  them. 
They  were  often  splendid  beyond  description.  Kings, 
princes,  and  fair  ladies  delighted  in  these  exhibitions. 

9.  They  consisted  of  encoanters  between  celebrated 
knights  clad  in  complete  armour.  They  took  place  in  some 
open  plain^  surrounded  with  tents  and  pavilions  filled  with 
spectators.  The  victorious  knights  were  honoured  with 
applause  from  the  people,  and  with  marks  of  favour  even 
from  kings  and  queens. 

10.  Such  was  the  institation  of  chivalry.  If  I  had  time, 
I  could  fill  a  book  with  stories  of  knights.  A  multitude  of 
tales  called  romances  were  written  in  the  age  of  chivalry. 
These  recounted  the  deeds,  or  pretended  deeds,  of  celebrated 
champions.  Some  of  them  are  very  amusing,  but  they  are 
nearly  all  filled  with  incredible  fables. 

11.  Chivalry  was  at  its  height  from  the  year  1200  to 
about  1400.  From  this  later  period  it  rapidly  declined,  and, 
in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  of  England,  that  is,  abput  1600,  it 
had  ceased.  If  there  were  a  few  tilts  and  tournaments  after 
this,  they  were  only  as  relics  of  an  age  that  had  passed. 

12.  Thus  I  have  told  you  about  the  Feudal  System,  the 
CrusadeSy  and  Chivalry ;  and  I  have  told  you  of  these  things 
in  connection  with  the  history  of  France,  because  the  people 
of  that  country  were  largely  concerned  in  all  these  mattera 
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QuBSTiOMB. — 1.  What  happened  if  two  knights-errant  met  ?  What 
was  done  in  celebration  of  their  deeds  ?  2.  What  of  their  horses  ?  How 
was  the  knight  armed  ?  4.  What  of  the  horse's  caparison  ?  Elnight^s 
armour?  5.  What  of  exercise?  6.  What  of  squires?  How  was  the  pro- 
fession of  knighthood  considered  ?  Who  were  some  celebrated  knights 
in  the  Crusades?  What  can  you  say  of  orders  of  knights?  8.  What  of 
tilts  and  tournaments?  9.  Describe  them.  What  of  the  knights? 
10.  What  of  romances  ?  11.  When  was  chivalry  at  its  height  ?  What 
of  it  after  1400  ?  When  did  it  cease  ?  12.  Why  is  the  story  of  the 
Feudal  System,  Chivalry,  &c.,  told  in  connection  with  the  history  of 
France  ? 
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Chap.  CXVIII. — Europe  continued. 

KINO  PHILIP  AND  POPE  BONIFACE.      WABS  OF  THE  FRENCH  AND 

ENQLISH. 

1.  I  WILL  now  go  on  with  my  story  about  France.  After 
Charles  the  Fat,  Hugh  Capet,  and  the  other  kings  I  have 
mentioned,  there  were  many  soyereigns;  but  I  shall  pass 
them  over  till  I  come  to  Philip  the  Fair,  who  began  to  reign 
in  1285.  He  possessed  great  personal  beauty,  but  had  many 
bad  qualities  of  mind  and  heart.  The  most  remarkable 
event  of  his  reign  was  a  great  quarrel  with  Pope  Boniface. 

2.  This  potentate  was  one  of  the  haughtiest  popes  that 
ever  wore  a  triple  crown.  He  spoke  to  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe  as  if  he  were  sovereign  of  them  all,  and  king  of 
kings.  But  PhiUp  the  Fair  refused  to  acknowledge  his 
authority.  Pope  Boniface  excommunicated  King  Philip  for 
his  disobedience,  and  King  Philip  called  Pope  Boniface  all 
the  bad  names  he  could  think  of.  ^ 
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3.  One  day  some  of  Philip's  friends  took  Pope  Boniface 
prisoner.  They  put  him  on  a  horse  without  saddle  or  bridle, 
and  made  him  ride  with  his  face  towards  the  horse's  tail. 
Nobody  oould  help  laughing  to  see  what  a  ridiculous  figure 
was  cut  by  his  Holiness.  But,  as  for  poor  Pope  Boniface,  he 
took  the  joke  so  much  to  heart,  that,  together  with  the  loss 
of  his  treasures,  it  actually  killed  him.  Philip  the  Fair 
survived  him  several  years. 

4.  The  French  have  always  been  a  warlike  people.  They 
have  been  so  often  at  war  with  England,  that  Frenchmen 
and  Englishmen  used  to  think  themselves  bom  to  be  each 
other's  enemies,  but  that  is  altered  laow. 

5.  On  the  death  of  Charles  the  Fourth,  in  1328,  Philip  of 
Valois  became  king  of  Franca  But  Edward  the  Third, 
king  of  England,  asserted  that  he  himself  was  the  rightful 
king  of  France,  because  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of 
Philip  the  Fair.  He  undertook  to  enforce  his  claim  by 
invading  France  with  an  English  army. 

6.  King  Edward  challenged  Philip  of  Valois  to  fight  him 
in  single  combat ;  but  Philip  preferred  to  meet  him  with  an 
army.  At  the  bloody  battle  of  Cressy,  in  France,  in  1346, 
the  French  lost  the  bravest  of  their  nobles,  and  thirty 
thousand  men. 

7.  In  1350,  John  the  Good,  son  of  Philip  of  Valois,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  France.  The  country  was  invaded 
by  an  English  army  under  the  eldest  son  of  Edward  the 
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Third.    He  was  called  the  Black  Prince,  on  account  of  the 
colour  of  his  armour. 

8.  King  John  of  France,  with  sixiy  thousand  men, 
encountered  the  Black  Prince  of  England,  near  Poictiera 
The  Black  Prince  had  only  eight  thousand  soldiers.  But 
the  English  archers  and  crossbow-men  let  flj  their  arrows 
at  the  French,  and  made  a  dreadful  havoc  among  them. 
Eling  John  was  taken,  and  kept  prisoner  four  years  in 
London. 

9.  John  the  Oood  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Charles  the 
Wise.  Eling  Edward  of  England  had  now  grown  old,  and 
his  son,  the  brave  Black  Prince,  was  dead.  The  French, 
therefore,  got  back  all  the  territories  which  the  English  had 
won  of  them,  except  the  town  of  Calais. 

10.  But  when  Charles  the  Well-beloved  was  king  of 
France,  the  English  renewed  the  war.  Henry  the  Fifth, 
now  king  of  England,  invaded  France.  At  the  battle  of 
Agincourt  he  had  but  fifteen  thousand  men,  while  the  French 
had  nearly  a  hundred  thousand. 

1 1 .  Tet  the  English  gained  a  glorious  victory,  with  the 
loss  of  only  forty  men.  On  the  side  of  the  French  there 
were  seven  princes,  the  high  constable  of  France,  and  ten 
thousand  gentlemen  killed,  besides  many  prisoners.  In  1420) 
the  English  king  entered  Paris  in  triumph. 

12.  But  Henry,  king  of  England,  died  soon  afterwards ; 
and  then  the  French  began  to  beat  the  English.     The  chief 
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leader  of  the  French  at  this  time  was  a  girl  of  eighteen, 
name(|  Joan  of  Arc,  or  ihe  Maid  of  Orleans.  She  was  very 
beautiful.  The  French  believed  that  Heaven  had  sent  her 
to  rescue  their  country  from  the  English  invaders.  .  The 
English  believed  her  to  be  a  witch,  and  that  the  evil  one 
assisted  her  in  fighting  against  them. 

13.  For  a  considerable  time  it  was  found  impossible  to 
withstand  holj  Joan,  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  She  was  clad  in 
bright  steel  armour,  and  rode  in  front  of  the  French  army 
on  a  snow-white  horse.  In  her  hand  she  carried  a  con- 
secrated banner,  on  which  was  painted  the  image  of  our 
Saviour.  But  at  last  she  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner. 
The  English  condemned  her  to  be  burnt  alive  for  witchcraft. 

14.  She  was  accordingly  bound  to  a  stake  in  the  market- 
place of  Houen.  The  English  army  looked  on  rejoicings 
while  the  flames  roared  and  whistled  around  her.  Wheu 
the  fire  had  burnt  out,  there  remained  nothing  but  ashes  and 
whitened  bonesof  the  valiant  Maid  of  Orleans. 

Questions. — 1.  When  did  Philip  the  Fair  begin  to  reign?  What 
of  him?  2.  What  of  Pope  Boniface  ?  What  took  place  between  him 
and  Philip  the  Fair?  3.  What  did  Philip  do  to  poor  Pope  Boniface  ? 
What  effect  had  his  treatmen  t  upon  the  Pope  ?  4.  What  of  the  French  ? 
How  did  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen  consider  themselves  ?  5.  When 
did  Charles  IV.  die  ?  When  did  Philip  of  Yalois  become  king  ? 
What  did  Edward  in.  claim?  6.  What  did  King  Edward  do  ?  What 
of  the  battle  of  Cressy?  7.  Who  became  king  in  1350?  Who  was 
the  Black  Prince?    8.  Who  encountered  the  Black  Prince?    Describe  •   a 

the  battle  of  Poictiers.    9.  Who  succeeded  John  the  Good?    Why      /ps     I 
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were  the  Frencli  able  to  win  back  their  territories  from  the  English? 
10.  Who  was  the  next  king  of  France  ?  What  battle  was  fought  with 
Henry  V.  ?  11.  Which  side  won  the  yictoiy?  What  was  the  loss  of 
the  French  ?  What  took  place  in  1420  ?  12.  What  happened  after 
the  death  of  Heniy  V.?  Describe  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  What  did 
the  French  and  English  think  of  her  ?  13.  How  did  she  appear  at  the 
head  of  the  armj?    14.  What  was  her  sad  fate  ? 
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Orap.  GXIX. — ^EcBOPK  eontitmed. 

THS  KBIOK  OF  BETERAL  FBENOH  KINGS. 

1.  But,  though  the  Maid  of  OrleaDS  was  do  longer  their 
captain,  the  French  were  still  sucoessfaL  The  English  lost 
nearly  all  that  Henry  the  Fifth  had  won.  The  French 
monarch  was  called  Charles  the  Yictorioas,  on  account  of  his 
many  triumphs. 

2.  Yet  he  was  an  unhappy  king.  EGls  son  hated  him,  and 
attempted  to  kill  him  bj  poison.  After  the  discoyeiy  of  this 
plot,  the  poor  old  king  was  afraid  to  take  food  enough  to 
support  life,  lest  he  should  take  poison  with  it.  So  he  wasted 
away,  and  died  miserably. 

3.  His  son,  Louis  the  Eleventh,  succeeded  him  in  1491. 
He  was  a  crafty,  treacherous^  and  cruel  king.  Once,  when 
a  nobleman  was  to  be  beheaded,  Louis  ordered  his  infant 
children  to  be  placed  under  the  scaffold,  that  they  might  be 
sprinkled  with  their  father's  blood. 

4.  One  of  the  most  famous  of  the  French  kings  was 
Francis  L,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1515.     He  fought 
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ugainst  the  Swiss,  and  against  the  Emperor  of  Germany; 
but  the  emperor  took  him  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Pavia. 

5.  There  was  no  war  with  England  during  the  reign  of 
Francis  the  First ;  but  he  once  held  an  interview  with  the 
English  king,  near  Calais.  So  much  magnificence  was  dis- 
played on  both  sides,  that  the  place  of  meeting  was  called 
the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold. 

6.  In  1560,  Charles  the  Ninth  became  king  of  France. 
5e  was  then  a  boy  of  ten  years  old.  His  reign  was  dis- 
graced by  one  of  the  bloodiest  scenes  in  history.  It  is  called 
the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

7.  The  Catholics  (those  who  were  attached  to  the  Pope  of 
Rome)  had  conspired  to  murder  all  the  Protestants  (those 
who  did  not  like  the  Pope)  throughout  France.  On  the 
night  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  1572,  their  wicked  project 
was  put  in  execution.  Some  writers  affirm  that  a  hundred 
thousand  Protestants  were  murdered. 

8.  The  king  himself  sat  at  one  of  his  palace  windows  with 
a  musket  in  his  hand,  and  shot  some  of  the  poor  wretches. 
But  he  was  soon  called  to  receive  the  recompense  of  his 
crimes.  After  the  massacre  he  was  afflicted  with  disease 
and  he  died  in  1574. 

9.  The  next  king  but  one  was  Henry  the  Fourth,  who 
ascended  the  throne  in  1589.  He  was  a  good  king,  a  brave 
warrior,  and  a  generous  man.  His  subjects  loved  him,  and 
the  -French  have  always  been  proud  of  Henry  the  Fourth. 

10.  Yet  the  affection  of  his  people  could  not  save  his  life.       ^r 
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One  clay  he  Waa  riding  through  the  streets  of  Paiisinhis 
oaaoh.  Seven  courtiers  were  with  him.  Other  vehicles  were 
in  the  way,  so  that  the  coachman  was  compelled  to  stop  the 
hoi  ses.  The  servants,  meanwhile,  went  by  a  short  cot^  in- 
tending to  join  the  coach  when  it  had  got  through. 

11.  There  was  a  man  near  the  coach  named  Ravaillaa 
He  was  waiting  for  a  chance  to  kill  the  king ;  and  no% 
seeing  him  without  his  servants  and  off  his  guard,  he  drew 
a  iwiiiaixl,  Ntepped  upon  the  wheel,  and  leaned  over  into  the 
ct>aoh.  All  the  power  of  France  could  not  now  be  of  any 
avjiil  The  fii-st  blow  of  the  poniard  wounded  the  king,  and 
the  ^cv^Ulvi  killed  him. 

QrK^nos*.— I.  What  of  the  French  people?     The  English?    The 
Fnnoh  kuj:?     2.  What  of  Charles  the  Victorions  ?     3.  Whatof  Louis 
XL?     4.  When  did   Francis  L  ascend  the  throne?     What  of  him? 
3k  IVsvnK"  th«  uiierviev  at  Calais.     6.  When  did  Charles  EL  como 
I    I  Kk  th<»   1.1  \me?       7.   l>escr;be   the   Massacre   of    St.    Bartholomew. 

I    I  «.    W  .u  u  d,  i  CUarle*  IX.  dio  ?     9.  When  did  Henry  IV.  come  to  the 

!  i*^rv-c»     Wha:  ofhisn?     11.  How  did  he  lose  his  life? 
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I  T«>«V  XKtv;^:^  v^4P  LOCTS  TSK  «KKJLT  A3n>  HIS  SUCCESSORS. 

U  Tos  uiuT'K^rv-I  H^::ry  wms  sQooeed<;d  bj  his  son,  Louifl 

:vvu;lv     T^^f  g-^Twrtinieat  was  chiefly  directed  hy 

Cvr^.1  -i.!   RuxLi'i^u^  *:i  ;a:2ibcdo;B   priest.     He  grew  more 

tv    r  X-  ttsrxn   k^l  X  ^Jfi^  L.xiis  the  Foorleenth,  whom  the 
.vc'v--^  >n*  \-vl  rov;:t<  tjL*  GrmX     H^  w^s  a  Toy  proud  and 
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haughty  monarch.  He  endeavoured  to  make  France  the 
greatest  country  on  earth ;  not  that  he  really  cared  for  the 
welfare  of  hia  subjects,  but  because  he  wished  to  exalt  him- 
self above  all  other  kings. 

3.  He  had  a  peculiar  manner  of  walking,  which  would  have 
been  ridiculous  in  a  common  man,  but  was  thought  extremely 
majestic  in  a  king.  He  used  to  wear  a  large  curled  wig, 
and  nobody  ever  saw  him  without  it.  He  would  never  pull 
off  his  wig  until  he  had  got  into  bed  and  closed  the  curtains. 

4.  This  king  began  to  reign  at  five  years  old,  and  reigned 
no  less  than  seventy-two  years.  He  was  continually  at  war. 
In  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  his  armies  achieved  many 
splendid  victories. 

5.  But,  in  the  king's  old  age,  the  English  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough defeated  his  troops,  and  reduced  his  kingdom  to 
great  distress.  The  French  people  now  grew  weary  of  their 
great  monarch. 

6.  And  well  they  might  be  weary  of  him,  for  he  had  taken 
all  their  money,  in  order  that  he  might  have  the  means  of 
going  to  war.  He  seemed  to  think  it  more  necessary  that 
he  should  have  glory,  than  that  they  should  have  bread. 

7.  At  last,  in  1715,  the  old  king  died.  As  he  had  been 
so  grand  in  his  lifetime,  his  courtiers  deemed  it  proper  that 
he  should  carry  as  much  grandeur  with  him  to  the  tomb  as 
possible.     They  therefore  prepared  a  magnificent  funeraL 

8.  But,  wherever  the  procession  passed,  the  people  heaped 
curses  on  the  royal  corpse.     They  hissed  so  loudly  that,  if 
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the  king  had  not  been  stone-dead,  he  would  have  started  up  in 
his  coffin.     Thus  ended  the  glorious  reign  of  Louis  the  Great. 

9.  All  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  old  Louis  the  Great  had 
died  before  him.  He  was  therefore  succeeded  by  his  great- 
grandson,  a  child  of  five  years  old,  who  now  became  Louis 
the  Fifteenth. 

10.  Until  the  little  king  should  become  of  age  to  take  the 
sceptre  into  his  own  hands,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  declared 
regent  of  France.  He  was  a  profligate  man.  Listead  of 
teaching  the  young  king  how  to  make  his  subjects  pros- 
perous and  happy,  he  set  him  an  example  of  all  sorts  of 
wickedness. 

11.  And  Louis  the  Fifteenth  turned  out  just  such  a  king 
as  might  have  been  expected.  In  his  whole  reign  of  fifty- 
nine  years,  he  seems  to  have  thought  of  nothing  but  his  own 
selfish  pleasures. 

12.  His  kingdom  was  almost  ruined,  and  his  subjects  were 
starving.  But,  if  an  earthquake  had  swallowed  France  and 
all  its  inhabitants,  the  king  would  hardly  have  cared.  The 
reign  of  this  odious  monarch  prepared  the  French  to  hate 
the  very  name  of  monarchy.  He  died  in  1774,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  grandson,  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  who  was 
then  a  young  man  of  twenty. 

13.  Thus,  by  the  extravagance  of  Louis  XIY.,  and  the 
profligacy  of  Louis  XY.,  a  foundation  was  laid  for  what  is 
called  the  French  Revolution,  of  which  I  shall  tell  you  in 
the  next  chapter. 
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14.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  pass  by  the  story  of  that 
awful  period,  for  I  know  it  can  give  my  reader  no  pleasure  to 
read  of  violence  and  bloodshed.  But  it  is  necessary  to  read 
the  dark  as  well  as  the  bright  pages  of  history. 

15.  We  may  learn  from  the  French  Bevolution  how  much 
evil  may  be  brought  upon  a  country  by  bad  rulers ;  and,  as 
some  of  my  young  pupils  will  hereafter  be  men,  and  be  called 
upon  to  assist  in  choosing  rulers,  they  may  be  made  to  feel 
the  duty  of  choosing  good  ones. 

QuESTioKS. — 1.  Who  succeeded  Henry  IV.?  What  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu?  2.  Who  was  the  next  king?  What  can  yon  say  of  Louis 
the  Great?  4.  What  of  his  war«?  5.  What  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
horough?  6.  What  of  the  French  people?  7.  When  did  Louis  the 
Great  die?  Describe  the  funeral.  9.  Who  succeeded  Louis  XIV.? 
10.  What  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  ?  11.  What  of  Louis  XV.?  12.  When 
did  he  die  ? 


Chap.  CXXI. — Exmops  continued. 

XHB  FREKCH  KEVOLUTIOIC. 

1.  Louis  the  Sixteenth  had  no  talents  which  could  render 
him  fit  to  govern  a  nation.  But  he  was  a  man  of  good  heart, 
kind  disposition,  and  upright  intentions.  With  all  his  defects, 
there  has  seldom  been  a  better  king ;  for,  if  he  was  unable  to 
do  good,  he  was  unwilling  to  do  harm. 

2.  The  king  was  married  to  an  Austrian  archduchess,  named 
Marie  Antoinettia.  She  had  great  beauty  and  accomplish- 
ments ;  but  she  was  never  a  favourite  of  the  French  people. 
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3.  Not  long  after  thia  king  and  queen  were  crowned,  tbe 
American  Bevolation  broke  out.  The  United  States  declared 
themaelyes  a  free  and  independent  repnblia  The  people  of 
France  took  a  great  interest  in  the  aflbiis  of  America ;  and 
thej  began  to  think  that  a  republic  was  a  better  kind  of 
government  than  a  monarchy; 

4.  Thej  compared  the  tyranny  nnder  which  thej  and  iheii 
forefathers  had  groaned  for  age%  with  the  freedom  which 
made  the  Americans  so  prosperous  and  happy.  The  more 
they  reflected  upon  the  subject^  the  more  discontented  they 
became  with  their  own  condition. 

5.  The  French  are  a  people  whose  minds  are  easily  excited; 
and,  whenever  any  thing  remarkable  is  going  on  among  them, 
you  would  think  that  the  whole  nation  is  almost  mad,  or 
perhaps  had  been  drinking  too  mnch  wine.  So  it  happened 
in  this  cascL  They  now  b^an  to  rave  against  the  king, 
queen,  and  nobles,  the  priests,  the  gentlemen,  and  all 
others  whom  they  had  formerly  respected ;  they  even  blas- 
phemed against  Heaven  itself. 

6.  In  1789,  the  mob  of  Paris  tore  down  the  Bastile.  This 
was  an  old  castle  where  the  kings  of  France  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  confine  such  of  their  subjects  as  offended  thenL 
Many  a  poor  wretch  had  been  thrown  into  the  dungeons  of 
the  Bastile,  and  never  again  beheld  the  sunshine. 

7.  The  destruction  of  the  Bastile  was  a  good  thing ;  and 
so  likewise  were  many  other  of  the  first  movements  of  the 

\^^     French  Revolution.     But  when  the  people  had  once  b^;nn 
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to  change  their  ancient  goyemment,  they  knew  not  where  to 
Btop. 

8.  It  was  not  long  hefore  blood  began  to  flow.  No  man 
nor  woman  in  the  kingdom  was  now  safe  unless  they  wore 
a  red  cap  upon  their  heads,  which  was  called  the  cap  of 
liberty. 

9.  At  this  period  it  was  no.  uncommon  thing  to  see  a  mob 
of  men  and  women  in  the  streets  of  Parin,  carrying  a  bloody 
head  upon  a  pole.  And  those  who  looked  at  the  features 
would,  perhaps^  recognise  the  countenance  of  some  great 
nobleman  or  beautiful  princess. 

10.  In  a  little  while  longer  there  were  so  many  heads  to 
be  cut  off  that  the  work  could  not  be  done  fast  enough  in 
the  ordinary  way.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  do  it  by 
machinery;  and  a  horrible  instrument,  called  the  guillotine, 
was  invented  for  the  purpose. 

1 1.  This  infernal  contrivance  was  set  to  work  upon  the 
proud  nobles,  and  the  priests,  and  the  beautiful  ladies  of 
France.  Hundreds  of  their  heads  fell  upon  the  pavement  of 
Paris,  and  their  blood  ran  like  a  river  through  the  streets. 

12.  When  many  of  the  lofdest  heads  in  the  kingdom  had 
been  cut  off,  the  people  fixed  their  eyes  on  the  head  that  wore 
a  crown.  "  Off  with  the  king's  head,  too  I "  cried  they.  So 
they  dragged  the  poor  harmless  king  before  the  National  Con- 
vention, and  he  was  forthwith  sentenced  to  the  guillotine. 

13.  As  the  poor  king  mounted  the  steps  of  the  scaffold, 
he  gazed  round  at  the  fierce  and  cruel  midtitude.     It  seemed 
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all  like  a  dream,  that  they,  bis  bora  subjects,  should  be 
waiting  there  to  see  him  die.  Then  he  looked  at  the  guil- 
lotine, and  beheld  it  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  thousand 
victims  who  had  been  dragged  thither  before  him. 

14.  There  stood  a  priest  beside  him  on  the  scaffold. 
Other  priests  in  those  dreadful  times  had  abjured  their  God ; 
but  here  was  one  who  held  fast  his  faith.  Other  subjects  had 
betrayed  their  king;  but  here  was  one  who  revered  him  most 
upon  the  scaffold. 

15.  He  whispered  consolation  to  the  unhappy  king,  and 
pointed  heavenward.  The  victim  calmly  laid  his  head  upon 
the  block.  "  Son  of  St  Louis,"  said  the  priest,  «  ascend 
to  heaven  1 " 

16.  Down  came  the  axe  of  the  guillotine,  and  the  head 

that  had  worn  a  crown  was  severed  from  the  body  1     The  . 

blood  of  a  kingly  race  gushed  out  upon  the  scaffold.     Thus 

the  crimes  and  misused  power  of  many  kings  had  brought 

vengeance  on  their  innocent  descendants. 

Questions.— 1.  What  of  Louis  XVI.  ?  2.  What  of  Marie  Antoi- 
nette? 3.  When  did  the  American  rerolution  begin?  What  of  the 
French  people?  5.  How  do  the  French  appear  when  any  thing  re- 
markable,is  going  on?  6.  What  was  done  in  1789?  What  of  the 
Bastile?  7.  What  of  the  destruction  of  this  old  castle?  8.  What 
were  people  obliged  to  wear  upon  their  heads  ?  9.  What  was  common 
m  Paris  at  this  time?  10.  Why  was  the  guillotine  invented? 
11.  What  use  was  made  of  it?  13.  Describe  the  execution  of 
Louis  XVI.  ? 
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Chap,  OXXIL — Eubope  continued. 

THB  RISE  OF  KAFOLBOK  BONAFABTB.  ^ 

1.  The  day  of  tbe  king's  execution  was  the  21st  of  January, 
1793.  Not  many  months  afterwards,  the  queen  was  likewise 
beheaded.  France  was  now  ruled  by  a  succession  of  bloody 
monsters,  who,  one  day,  were  sending  crowds  to  the  guillo- 
tine, and  the  next  day  were  sent  thither  themselves.  This 
anarcby  was  what  the  French  called  a  Kepublic. 

2.  In  the  mean  time,  war  was  breaking  out  on  all  sides. 
Austria,  Prussia,  England,  Holland,  Spain,  and  Russia,  sent 
armies  against  France.  The  FrencH  raised  a  million  of  men, 
and  bade  defiance  to  all  Europe. 

3.  In  the  French  army  there  was  a  young  lieutenant  of 
artillery,  named  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  When  the  war  began, 
he  was  an  unknown  and  friendless  youth.  But  he  dis" 
tinguished  himself  in  every  battle  and  every  siege,  tUl,  in  a 
very  few  years,  the  whole  world  had  heard  of  Bonaparte. 

4.  When  he  was  only  twenty-six  years  old  he  conquered 
Italy.  The  nexi  year  he  compelled  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
to  make  peace.  In  1798  he  invaded  Egypt,  and  fought  many 
battles  in  the  sandy  deserts  and  among  the  pyramids. 

5.  The  French  were  now  tired  of  being  governed  by  men 
whose  only  engine  of  government  was  the  guillotine.  They 
wanted  a  ruler  who  would  deserve  their  obedience  by  his 
sagacity  and  energy,  and  not  merely  compel  them  to  obedience 

)^     by  the  fear  of  having  their  heads  cut  off. 
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6.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  such  a  man.     He  was  not  a 
good  man,  nor  a  truly  wise  on&     He  was  a  selfish  and  am- 

«bitious  despot.  But  perhaps  he  was  a  more  suitable  ruler 
for  such  a  people  as  the  French,  than  if  he  had  been  a  dif- 
ferent man« 

7.  He  saw  that  the  French  were  now  so  excited  that  it 

would  be  difficulty  perhaps  impossible,  to  restrain  them.     He 

thought  it  better  that  ihej  should  make  war  on  foreignen 

than  slaughter  each  other,  and  with  the  sword  rather  than 

with  the  guillotine^     So,  partly  because  he  could  not  help  it, 

but  chiefly  because  he  was  ambitious^  Napoleon  Bonaparte 

became  a  mighty  conqueror. 

Questions. — 1.  When  was  Lonis  XVL  beheaded  ?  Describe  the 
French  Bepublie.  2.  What  conntries  now  went  to  war  with  France? 
3.  What  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  ?  .4.  What  acts  did  Napoleon  perform? 
5.  What  of  the  French  people  at  this  time?  6.  What  of  Napoleon? 
7.  What  were  his  thoughts  upon  the  French  ?    What  did  he  become? 


Chap.  CXXIII. — ^Eubope  continued. 

THB  FALL  OF  BOKAPABTB.      • 

1.  In  1802,  Bonaparte  was  elected  consul  of  the  French 
Republic  for  life.  Two  jears  afterwards  he  was  prodaamed 
emperor,  hj  the  name  of  Napoleon.  He  had  now  mors 
power  than  any  of  the  ancient  kings. 

2.  I  cannot  follow  this  great  captain  in  his  marches  aU 
over  Europe,  nor  even  number  the  yictories  which  he  won. 
Wherever  he  went,  monarchs  humbled  themselves  before 
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him.  He  drove  them  from  their  thrones^  and  placed  his 
own  brothers  and  chief  officers  there  instead.  He  gave  awaj 
royal  diadems  like  playthings.  He  was  called  the  Man  of 
Destiny,  becanse  fate  seemed  to  have  ordained  that  he 
should  always  be  victorions. 

3.  Bnt,  in  18 12,  the  spell  of  his  sncoess  began  to  be 
broken.  He  invaded  Russia  with  a  vast  army,  and  pene- 
trated to  the  city  of  Moscow.  The  Bnssians  set  the  city  on 
fire.  Winter  was  coming  on,  and  the  French  soldiers  had 
nowhere  to  shelter  themselves. 

4.  They  retreated  towards  Poland.  On  their  way  thither 
ihey  fought  many  battles  with  the  Bnssians;  and  the  weather 
was  so  bitter  cold  that  the  bodies  of  the  slain  were  frozen 
stifEl     The  snow  was  crimsoned  with  their  blood. 

5.  Before  they  reached  the  frontiers  of  Poland,  three- 
fourths  of  the  army  were  destroyed.  The  emperor  Napoleon 
fled  homeward  in  a  sledge,  and  returned  to  Paris.  He  soon 
raised  new  armies,  and  was  ready  to  take  the  field  again. 

6.  But  all  the  nations  of  Europe  were  now  allied  against 
him,  and,  after  a*  few  more  battles,  he  was  driven  from  Ger- 
many into  France.  The  enemy  followed  him.  They  com- 
pelled him  to  surrender  the  imperial  crown  of  France  in 
exchange  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  little  island  of  Elba,  in 
the  Mediterranean. 

7.  Napoleon  went  to  Elba,  and  remained  there  almost  a 
year.     But  in  March,  1815,  he  suddenly  landed  again  on  the 


year.     But  in  March,  1815,  he  suddenly  landed  again  on  the  | 

^    French  coast.     He  was  almost  alone  when  he  set  his  foot  ou    p(|  | 
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the  shore.  But  there  were  a  multitude  of  His  grim,  old 
veterans  throughout  the  country.  These  shouted  for  joy, 
and  trampled  on  the  white  flag  of  the  Bourbon  king  who 
had  succeeded  him.  In  a  few  days  Napoleon's  banner  again 
waved  triumphant  all  over  France. 

8.  The  nations  of  Europe  now  mustered  theur  armies  once 
more.  They  were  led  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Napoleon 
marched  into  Flanders,  or  Belgium,  to  meet  them.  He  was 
followed  by  almost  every  young  Frenchman  that  could 
shoulder  a  musket. 

9.  The  Emperor  Napoleon's  last  battle   was  fought  at 

Waterloo,  on  the  18th  of  June,  1815,     There  he  was  utterly 

overthrown,  and  France  was  overthrown  with  him.     The 

warlike  emperor  was  sent  to  die  on  the  island  of  St.  Helena, 

and  the  Bourbon  king  was  again  established  on  the  throne  of 

Louis  the  Sixteenth. 

Questions. — 1.  What  were  the  titles  of  Napoleon?  2.  What  hap-, 
pened  wherever  he  went?  What  was  he  called?  3.  What  happened 
in  1812?  What  of  the  French  army?  5.  What  of  Napoleon? 
6.  What  happened  to  him  ?  7.  How  long  did  Napoleon  remain  at  Elba? 
What  of  him  in  1815  ?  Describe  his  landing  in  France?  8.  Who  led 
the  nations  of  Europe  ?  What  did  Napoleon  do  ?  Who  followed  him  ? 
9.  When  was  the  battle  of  Waterloo  fonght  ?    Fate  of  Napoleon  ? 
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Chap.  OXXIY. — ^Eubopb  eatUtnued. 

KEOEKT  AFFAIBS  OT  FBAKCE. 

1.  Louis  the  Eighteenth,  the  new  king  of  France,  was  a  fat, 
quiet,  respectable  sort  of  old  gentleman,  and  seems  to  have 
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2-  But  the  Boita  i^,'^^"*^-'  Charles  the  Tenth. 

^d  in  1830  Charles  the  1^1?  Tf  ^^  ^^^  ^^P^"^"'^  ' 
the  printing  of  anv  new^  ''^^^'  *•"»'>«  °*her  things, 

«>nd„ct  an5  gove^CnT'^'"  '^''^*  ^"''^  "«  P'*^  ^ 
•'^  Th©  mob  of  Pa***    • 

t-*"*  out  the  brains  orthT?'*^!**''^  •'*^"  "  '•''^'"«°-     They 
-d  shot  them  Tm  the  ^"f  '^'^'^^  -'•>  paving-stones^ 

«'^  ^g  began  to  I'll^^^Z  hl^  '"'^^  ^"  *'*'  ^''^ 

4.  In  order  to  keen  ,>  «     r  •      . 
golden  crown,  and  pul  it  „    .u    v  '^''''^'^'"'  ^«  *°''fc  ^^  h« 
the  French  ^ould  n^  1"  X"  ""^^  °'  ^'^  ^^^'^^     But 
They  drove  Charles  "^^.^V^*  ^^*""  ^"""^  f"*-  their  king. 

''  Their  .e.r srl'':f -f  ^ -'  ^'  ^''^  ^^«^-- 
government,  and  thp\r         I   ««tabhsh  some  other  form  of 

^  Fayette.     He  wZA"^^'  *^'  "^^'^  «^  ^l'*  <«l«b'ated 

^^'^  such  a  govern^i?*^^  ^''^'"*'*  *  '^P'^^^^^'  ^^^t  he 

People,  and  so  he  r^c^lT^Tv''^*   "'^*''*  *°   *^^«   French 

'"onan.hy,  with  Cl  Ph',   "**  *?"  establishment  of  a  limited 

6.  Louis  PhW-  BhJippe  for  King, 

'»  1830.    He  ^re™rd*t''''^°^'"^'^'^'^°^«d*^«*^«-« 

tingdomtoahiiJT     Z'"""*'®    Pmdently,  and  raised  hia 

«ot  tired  of  him    T*  °^  P'^^^Peritj  5  but  hi^  fickle  subjects 

1848  they  compelleZ;    T'^  *  *'''*^Se.      Accordingly,   in 

7.  Sad  confSi  i       ^  •*"'*  **^«  ^i^g^"-"- 

^  men  formed  wha  T,  ^^Tl^""^^  ***  ^°"°^-      ^ome  patriotic 

^  '•at  „  called  a  Provisional  government  ;  b,it 
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this  was  disliked,  and  the  good  archbishop  of  Paris  was  killed 
in  endeavouring  to  stop  the  rioters. 

8.  At  last  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  the  nephew  of  the  great 
emperor  Napoleon,  acquired  the  supreme  power,  under  the 
title  of  President  of  the  French  Kepublic,  December  10, 1848. 

9.  He  dissolved  the  National  Assembly  by  a  coup  d^  ikU, 
December  20-21,  1851,  and  was  chosen  President  of  the 
Kepublic  for  ten  years,  by  upwards  of  seven  millions  of 
votes.  He  was  chosen  hereditary  Emperor  by  a  like 
namber  of  votes,  on  November  21-22,  1852,  and  ascended 
the  throne  as  Napoleon  III.  Since  which  he  married 
Eugenie,  a  Spanish  lady  of  noble  birth,  and  has  governed 
Prance  with  vigour  and  success. 

10.  The  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon  largely  contributed  to 
the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  He  has  greatly 
improved  and  beautified  the  City  of  Paris,  and  by  his 
prudent  government  has  proved  that  his  celebrated  expression, 
''The  Empire  is  peace,"  was  made  in  all  sin  eerily.  On 
April  1,  1867,  the  Grand  Exhibition  was  opened  in  Paris, 
aod  has  attracted  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
assembly  of  crowned  heads  has  been  an  extraordinary  one, 
and  nothing  has  marred  the  pleasure  of  the  gathering  but  an 
insane  attempt  made  by  a  young  Pole  to  shoot  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  as  he  was  returning  from  a  Keview. 

QuBSTiONS.— 1.  What  of  Louis  XVIII.  ?  When  did  he  die  ?  2.  What 
was  said  of  the  Bourbon  family  ?  3.  What  took  place  in  1830  ?  4.  What 
of  the  mob  of  Paris  ?    What  did  the  old  king  do  ?  5.  What  advice  did 
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La  Fayette  give  ?  6.  What  of  Louis  Philippe  ?  7.  What  followed  his 
deposition?  8.  How  did  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  gain  the  crown  of 
France  ?  9.  What  can  you  tell  of  Napoleon  IIL?  10.  What  did  he  do 
for  Italy  ?  What  for  Paris  ?  What  was  his  famous  speech  ?  What  of 
the  Grand  Exhibition  ?    What  happened  then  ? 


Chap.  CXXV. — Europe  continued. 

CHRONOLOOT  OF  FRANCB. 

B.a 
Thb  Gael,  Gail,  Gauls,  Celts  or  rather  Kelts,  began  to  migrate 

into  Europe  from  Asia,  as  is  supposed,  about  •  •  •  2000 
General  migration  of  the  Gauls  to  different  parts  of  Europe  •  397 
Italy  ravaged  by  the  Gauls,  and  Bome  taken  .  .  .  •  89  6 
The  Gauls  make  destructive  incursions  into  Macedon  and 

Greece       . 280  to  278 

A  colony  of  BelgsB  settled  in  France 200 

The  southern  part  of  Greece,  along  the  Mediterranean,  con- 
quered hy  the  Bomans      128  to  122 

France  invaded  by  Julius  Caesar     ......  58 

All  France  finally  conquered  by  the  Bomans  ....  25 

A.D. 

France  invaded  by  the  Goths  aud  other  Germanic  tribes         •  400 

Pharamond,  a  Frank,  becomes  first  king  of  France  •        •  418 

Pharamond  died 428 

Clodiondied 448 

Meroveus,  head  of  the  Merovingian  race,  died         .        .        .  458 

Childeric  died .  481 

Monarchy  of  France  established 486 

Clovis  baptized         . •  496 

Clevis  died 511 

Pepin  the  Short,  first  of  the  Carlovingian  race         •        .        .  751 

Charlemagne  began  to  reign 772 

Charlemagne  crowned  at  Bome bOO 
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Charlemagne  died •       • 

Hngh  Capet,  first  of  the  Capetian  race,  began  to  reign    , 
Peter  the  Hermit  heads  the  First  Crusade      .... 
Godfreyof  Bouillon  takes  Jerusalem      .... 

Chivalry  at  its  height 

Last  Crusade  begun 

Philip  the  Fair  begins  to  reign 

Battle  of  Cressy 

John  the  Good  ascends  the  throne 

Battle  of  Poictiers *        . 

Battle  of  Agincourt 

Joan  of  Arc  raises  the  siege  of  Orleans 

Louis  XI.  ascended  the  throne 

Francis  L  began  to  reign 

Charles  IX.  began  to  reign 

Massacre  of  the  Protestants 

Death  of  Charles  IX. 

Heniy  IV.  ascended  the  throne 

Henry  IV.  killed  by  Bayaillac,  a  Jesuit  .... 

Bichelien,  minister  of  Louis  XIII.  .        •        ,        .        . 

Louis  XY.  died 

The  Bastile  destroyed 

Execution  of  Louis  XYI. 

Napoleon  took  possession  of  Egypt 

Napoleon  made  first  consul 

Napoleon  gained  the  battle  of  Marengo 

Napoleon  made  consul  for  life  ••.,.. 
Napoleon  created  Emperor  of  France  •  .  «  •  • 
Battle  of  Trafalgar  between  France  and  England   . 

Burning  of  Moscow 

Louis  XV  111.,  king  of  France 

Battle  of  Waterloo,  between  Napoleon  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
Death  of  Napoleon 
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Rerolntion  of  the  three  glorions  dajB  in  France      ^       •       • 
Lonis  Philippe  ascended  the  throne         •        •        .        •        . 

Death  of  La  Fayette 

Reroltttion  and  abdication  of  Louis  Philippe  .        •       • 

Pnnce  Lonis  Napoleon  elected  President  of  the  French  Republic 
Louis  Napoleon  appointed  President  for  ten  years 

Titles  of  nobility  restored 

Napoleon  made  Emperor 

Death  of  Marshal  Soult 

Emperor  Napoleon  marries  Madlle.  de  Montijo     . 
France  prepares  for  war  against  Russia 
Conspiracy  to  assassinate  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
Napoleon  III.  entertains  the  kings  of  the  Belgians  and  Por 

tngal,  and  the  Prince  Consort  of  England,  at  Boulogne 
The  French  Chambers  authorize  a  loan  of  500,000,000  francs 
The  subscription  to  the  aboye  loan  amounts  to  2,175,000,000 
The  France-et-Bretagne,  from  Rio  Janeiro,  anchored  at  Paris 
Napoleon  III.  and  the  Empress  yisit  Queen  Victoria    . 
Napoleon  III.  fired  at  by  an  assassin,  Pianori 
Paris  Exhibition  of  Industry  opened  by  the  Emperor    . 
FreDch  Chambers  authorize  a  loan  of  750,000,000  francs 
The  subscription  to  the  above  loan  is  3,652,591,985  francs 
Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert  visit  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
The  Peace  Conferences  opened  at  Paris 
Empress  Eugenie  gives  birth  to  the  Prince  Imperial 
The  Emperor  and  Empress  visit  Queen  Victoria  at  Osborne 
Attempt  to  assassinate  the  Emperor  and  Empress  at  Paris 
The  Emperor  Napoleon  refases  to  encourage  the  slave  trade 
War  with  Austria,  victories  of  Magenta  and  Solferino  . 
New  commercial  treaty  between  France  and  England  • 
Treaty  between  France  and  Sardinia — cession  of  Savoy  and 

Nice  to  France 

The  Paris  Exhibition  opened,  April  1st 
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1830 
1830 
1834 
1848 
1849 
1852 
1855 
1852 
1852 
1853 
1853 
1853 

1854 
1854 
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1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
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1857 
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Ohap.  OXXYI. — ^EiTROPE  conUntiecL 

ABOUT  GKBMAKT. 

1.  The  ancient  empire  of  Gkrmanj,  dissolved  in  1:806,  was 
divided  into  thirty-nine  states ;  it  was  reconstituted  as  a  con- 
federacy in  1815,  and  styled  the  DfiiUsche  Bund.  These 
states  were  governed  (int-ernally)  by  independent  sovereigns, 
among  whom  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  kings  of  Prussia, 
of  Bavaria,  of  Saxony,  of  Hanover  and  of  Wurtemburg,  were 
the  greatest  powers,  the  remainder  being  governed  by  grand 
dukes,  dukes,  princes,  one  elector  (of  Hesse-Cassel),  and  one 
landgrave  (of  Hesse-Homburg) ;  five  of  these  powers  were 
afterwards  absorbed  by  the  others,  either  by  heritage  or 
abdication,  or  extinction  of  the  sovereign  line. 

2.  These  various  states  sent  representatives  to  the  general 
Diet  of  Plenipotentiaries,  which  assembled  in  the  free  city  of 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  and  this  was  as  the  U[)i)er  House 
for  the  whole  of  the  states.  This  system  remained  in  force 
till  1866,  when  war  broke  out  between  Austria  and  Prussia, 
and  after  a  very  short  campaign  Prussia  was  victorious,  and 
Austria  was  excluded  from  the   Germanic  Confederation. 

3.  Twenty  of  the  states  entered  into  a  confederation  with 
Prussia,  under  the  title  of  North  Germany,  six  were  absorbed 
by  Prussia^  six  form  the  confederation  of  South  Germany 
under  Bavaria,  and  two,  though  still  belonging  to  the  €rer- 
manic  empire,  are  not  included  in  either  confederacy.  These 
are  the  Duchies  of  Luxemburg  and  Limburg,  and  are  under 
the  dominion  of  the  King  of  Holland. 
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4.  The  chief  citiea  of  Germany  are  Hamburg,  the  capital 
of  a  repablic  celebrated  for  its  commerce;  Munich,  the 
capital  of  Bayaria,  a  handsome  city  in  a  fine  country ;  Dresden 
the  capital  of  Sajcony,  one  of  the  best  built  toAvns  in  Europe ; 
Oarlsruhe  (Charles's  rest),  the  capital  of  Baden,  and  there  are 
many  others  of  nearly  equal  note.  The  chief  rivers  are  the 
Danube,  the  Bhine^  the  Weser,  the  Elbe,  the  Oder,  and  the 
Main :  these  and  more  than  forty  others  are  navigable. 

5.  Germany  is  celebrated  among  other  things  for  the 
manufacture  of  Toys  in  which  many  of  you  take  much  delight : 
musical  instruments  and  clocks  of  various  sorts  are  produced  in 
large  quantities,  and  from  Leipsic  we  obtain  many  thousands 
of  the  coloured  toy  books  which  delight  and  instruct  the 
younger  children. 

6.  The  Grermans  are  very  fond  of  mu.sic ;  and  their  children, 
both  boys  and  girls,  are  taught  it  as  part  of  their  education. 
The  German  flute  is  well  known  everywhere,  and  is  so  called 
either  because  it  was  invented  in  Germany,  or  is  greatly 
used  by  the  Germans. 

Questions. — I.  When  was  the  ancient  Germanic  Empire  dissolved? 
How  was  it  then  arranged?  How  were  these  states  governed?  2. 
When  did  the  war  between  Prussia  and  Austria  occur  ?  What  was 
the  consequence?  3.  How  were  the  German  states  arranged  after 
the  war?  Name  the  states  now  in  either  confederation  and  their 
ruler?  4.  What  are  some  of  the  chief  cities  in  Gerniany?  The 
rivers?  5.  For  what  is  Germany  celebrated?  6.  What  of  music 
and  the  German  flute? 
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Chap.  OXXYII. — ^Europe  contvnuecL 

AnOTTT  THB  AXCnOTt  TRIBES  OV  OBRMAVT,  GHASLVMAUHS,    BVC 

1.  In  ancient  days,  Germany,  as  I  have  told  yon,  was 
inhabited  by  numerous  tribes  of  barbarians.  Among  these 
were  the  Goths,  Visigoths,  Yandals,  Suevi,  Cimbri,  Ten- 
tones,  Hcruli,  Alemauni,  and  many  others.  As  there  was 
no  Peter  Parley  among  them  to  write  their  history  in  early 
times,  we  know  little  or  nothing  of  them  till  two  or  three 
hundred  years  before  Christ. 

2.  At  this  time  they  were  numerous,  but  they  were  mere 
savages.  They  were  clothed  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  and 
seemed  to  delight  only  in  war  and  plunder.  In  the  time  of 
Caesar  they  were  very  powerful ;  but  that  famous  conqueror 
marched  against  them,  and,  after  many  bloody  battles,  they 
were  reduced  to  submission. 

3.  I  have  already  told  yon,  that  wherever  the  Romans 
extended  their  arms,  they  carried  their  arts.  Thus  the  rude 
tribes  of  Germany  became  partially  civilized ;  many  of  the 
people  exchanged  their  skins  of  beasts  for  the  Roman  toga, 
or  gown.  They  also  learned  how  to  make  better  weapons 
of  war,  how  to  build  better  houses,  and  how  to  live  more 
comfortably. 

4.  But  you  will  remember  that  four  or  five  hundred  years 
after  Caesar,  ppor  old  Rome  was  tottering  to  decay.  It  was 
therefore  unable  to  keep  these  restless  tribes  of  the  north  in 
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subjection ;  nay,  Rome  was  now  incapable  even  of  defending 
herself. 

5.  The  Germans  soon  discovered  huw  matters  stood. 
They  saw  that  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  Greece,  there  were  a 
great  many  rich  cities,  and  pleasant  towns,  and  fruitful 
valleys.  They  saw  that  in  these  countries  the  Romaus  had 
collected  the  wealth  of  the  whole  world,  and  these  shrewd 
barbarians  thought  it  would  be  a  good  speculation  to  go  to 
these  countries  and  live  there. 

6.  They  thought  it  would  be  much  better  to  go  and  live 
in  palaces  and  fine  houses,  and  have  plenty  of  wine,  and 
plenty  of  gold,  silver,  and  jewels,  than  to  live  in  their  own 
less  fruitful  country,  and  earn  their  bread  by  toil,  or  by 
plundering  each  other. 

7.  Accordingly,  some  of  them  set  out  under  their  daring 
leaders,  and  marched  into  Italy.  Others  soon  followed,  and, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  these  hordes  had  settled,  like 
swarms  of  bees,  in  all  the  southern  countries  of  Europe. 

8.  But  still  many  remained  behind  in  Germany,  and  thus 
increased,  so  that  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne  they  were 
numerous  and  powerful  But  he  conquered  them,  as  I  have 
said  in  the  history  of  France.  Thus,  having  made  himself 
master  of  Germany,  he  became  its  eniperor,  and  resided  there. 
You  will  recollect  that  his  empire  included  France,  Germany, 
and  other  countries. 

9.  The  empire  of  Germany,  thus  established,  was,  how- 
ever, composed  of  many  separate  sovereignties,  each  of  which 
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had  its  own  ruler.  In  the  year  912,  it  became  the  custom 
for  these  rulers  to  make  choice  of  one  of  their  nnmher, 
and  declare  him  emperor.  He  then  presided  over  the  whole 
of  Germany.  Thus  Qermany  was  what  is  called  an  elec- 
tive monarchy,  and  so  it  continued  even  so  late  as  the 
year  1806. 

10.  In  1056,  Henry  the  Fourth  was  emperor.  He  had  a 
sharp  quarrel  with  Pope  Gregory  the  Seventh.  The  pope's 
power  was  so  great  that  he  compelled  the  emperor  to  come 
to  Italy  to  ask  his  pardon. 

11.  When  Henry  arrived  at  the  gate  of  the  pope's  palace, 
the  weather  was  exceedingly  cold,  and  there  was  snow  on  the 
ground.  Pope  Gregory  was  sitting  by  a  comfortable  fire. 
He  sent  the  emperor  word  that  he  would  have  nothing  to  say 
to  him,  til]  he  had  stood  three  whole  days  barefooted  in  the 
snow,  without  tasting  a  mouthful  of  food 

12.  This  penance  the  poor  emperor  was  compelled  to 
undergo.  On  the  fourth  day,  Pope  Gregory  gave  him  abso- 
lution for  his  sins,  and  allowed  him  to  warm  himself  and  eat 
his  dinner. 

13.  Another  emperor,  also  named  Henry,  who  reigned 
about  a  hundred  years  afterwards,  quarrelled  with  Pope 
Celestinus.  In  order  to  make  peace,  he  was  persuaded  to 
kneel  down  and  kiss  the  pope's  toe.  But  no  sooner  had  his 
lips  touched  the  toe,  than  Pope  Celestinus  drew  back  his 
foot,  and  hit  the  emperor's  crown  a  kick,  which  sent  it  half 

U    way  across  the  room.     This  anecdote  will  give  you  some 
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idea  of  the  spirit  and  manners  of  tliese  pretended  successon 
of  St.  Peter. 

14.  In  1278,  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg,  a  native  of  Switzer- 
land, was  elected  emperor  of  Germany.  He  was  the  ancestor 
of  the  present  sovereigns  of  Austria.  Most  of  the  Grerman 
emperors,  since  his  reign,  have  been  his  descendants. 

QuB8TiON8.^1.  How  was  Germany  anciently  inhabited  ?  Mention 
some  of  the  barbarian  tribes.  2.  What  of  them  in  ancient  times  ?  In 
the  time  of  Caesar?  3.  What  of  the  arts  of  the  Romans?  How  did 
the  rude  tribes  become  partly  civilized  ?  What  did  they  do  ?  4.  What 
of  Rome  several  hundred  years  after  Caesar  ?  5.  What  did  the  Germans 
soon  discover?  6.  What  did  they  think?  7.  What  did  some  of  them 
do  ?  What  happened  in  a  few  years  ?  8.  What  of  the  barbarians  that 
remained  in  Germany  ?  What  of  Charlemagne  ?  What  did  his  empire 
include  ?  9.  What  of  the  sovereignties  of  Germany  ?  What  was  the 
custom  in  912?  What  of  the  emperor  ?  What  was  the  government 
of  Germany?  10.  When  was  Henry  IV,  emperor?  What  of  the 
pope?  11.  What  of  the  penance  laid  by  the  pope  upon  the  king? 
13.  Relate  the  anecdote  of  Henry  and  Pope  Celestinus.  14.  Who 
was  king  of  Germany  in  1273  ?        What  of  him  ? 


Chap.  CXXYIIL — Europe  continued. 

AFFAIRS  OF  SWITZERLAND. 

1.  Until  the  year  1307,  Switzerland  was  under  the 
government  of  Germany.  Switzerland,  as  you  know,  is  a 
mountainous  little  country,  which  is  hemmed  in  between 
Germany,  France,  and  Italy. 
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2.  As  I  have  many  kind  wishes  for  my  young  readers,  I    ^ 
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hope  it  may  be  their  pleasant  fortune  some  day  or  other  to 
visit  Switzerland  When  you  go  there,  you  will  find  good 
roads,  but  I  advise  you  to  travel  on  foot.  There  are  so 
many  pleasant  things  to  see,  so  many  tall  mountains  looking 
like  white  clouds  up  in  the  sky,  so  many  little  blue  lakes, 
(seeming  like  mirrors  encircled  with  frames  made  of  hills,  so 
many  bright  green  valleys,  so  many  old  ruinous  castles,  in 
short,  so  many  interesting  things  to  see  that  you  will  he 
stopping  every  moment,  and  a  carriage  would  therefore  be  a 
great  trouble. 

3.  I  have  been  over  this  country  myself,  and  I  went  on 
foot.  Switzerland  seemed  to  me  like  a  little  world  of  itself. 
Every  thing  was  strange,  but  still  interesting.  Among  such 
wild  mountains,  you  would  perhaps  expect  to  meet  with  a 
wild  and  fierce  people.  Yet  the  Swiss  are  a  gentle  and 
honest  race.  I  should  like  to  visit  the  country  again,  but 
my  old  limbs  will  never  more  toil  up  and  down  those  hills. 

4.  But  I  must  now  proceed  with  my  brief  account  of  the 
history  of  Switzerland.  When  Albert  the  First  became 
emperor,  in  1298,  he  acted  like  a  tyrant  towards  Switzer- 
land. He  appointed  governors  who  were  worse  tyrants  than 
himself  One  of  them,  named  Gesler,  set  his  cap  upon  a 
pole,  and  ordered  all  the  people  to  bow  down  to  it. 

5w  The  famous  peasant,  William  Tell,  would  not  bow  down 
to  Gesler's  cap.  My  readers  have  heard  the  story,  how  Ges- 
ler commanded  Tell  to  shoot  at  an  apple  on  his  own  sou's 
head,  and  how  Tell  hit  the  apple  without  huiting  his  son.         (ri 
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6.  When  the  Swiss  rebelled  against  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many.  Tell  was  their  principal  leader.     After  sixty  pitched 
battles  with  the  emperor's  troops,  the  liberty  of  Switzer-* 
land  was  established,  and  it  became  a  free  and  independent 
republic. 

7.  It  is  said  that  some  of  the  Swiss  still  believe  that 
William  Tell  is  not  yet  dead,  though  it  is  nearly  five  hundred 
years  since  he  was  seen  on  earth.  They  suppose  that  he  lies 
asleep  in  a  cayem  near  the  lake  of  Lucerne,  with  two  other 
men  who  assisted  in  founding  the  republic. 

8.  These  three  slumberers  are  called  the  men  of  GrutIL 
If  ever  Switzerland  shall  be  enslaved,  it  is  fancied  that  they 
will  start  from  their  sleep,  and  come  forth  with  their  aucient 
garb  and  weapons,  and  rouse  up  the  people  to  fight  for  their 
freedom. 

9.  Since  the  time  of  William  Tell,  who  died  in  the  year 
1364,  Switzerland  has  generally  been  a  free  country.  But 
daring  the  French  Kevolution  it  was  conquered ;  it  has  since 
been  restored  to  independence,  yet  the  people  are  overawed 
by  the  kings  that  reign  in  the  neighbouring  countries. 

10.  Many  of  the  Swiss  leave  their  beautiful  but  poor 
countiy,  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  other  lands.  Some  enter 
foreign  armies  as  soldiers,  and  some  go  to  Paris  and  London, 
to  sing  songs,  or  carry  about  shows,  and  thus  get  a  little 
money.  You  often  find  a  Swiss  boy  in  the  streets  of  these 
great  cities,  doing  what  he  can  to  get  a  living. 
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Qttsstioks. — 1.  What  of  the  gOTemment  of  Switzerland  ?  Where  is 
Switserland  ?  2.  De8cri1>e  the  appearance  of  the  conntry  there.  3.  What 
of  the  people?  4.  What  of  Albert  I.  ?  What  of  Gesler ?  5.  What  of 
William  Tell  ?  6.  How  did  Switzerland  obtain  her  libertj  ?  7.  What 
legend  have  the  Swiss  concerning  William  Tell  and  his  two  com- 
panions ?  9.  When  did  Tell  die  ?  What  of  Switzerland  since  the  time 
of  Tell  ?  10.  What  of  the  Swiss  people  ? 
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Chap.  OXXIX. — Europe  eorUinued. 

SEQUEL  OF  GERMAN   HISTOHT. 

I  WILL  now  proceed  with  the  history  of  Germany.  Charles 
the  Fifth  was  the  most  renowned  of  the  emperors  of  Ger- 
many. He  was  likewise  king  of  Spain,  and  ruler  of  the 
^Netherlands  and  part  of  Italy. 

2.  When  this  great  potentate  was  fifty-seven  years  old, 
he  grew  weary  of  pomp  and  power.  He  therefore  took  off 
his  crown,  and  gave  it  to  his  son  Philip,  and  went  to  live  in 
a  monastery  in  Estremadura,  in  Spain.  He  dressed  very 
plainly,  and  busied  himself  in  saying  his  prayers  and  work- 
ing in  a  garden. 

d.  One  day  he  wrapped  himself  in  a  shroud  and  lay  down 
in  a  coffin,  stretching  himself  out  as  if  he  were  dead.  He 
then  ordered  lus  attendants  to  carry  him  to  the  tomb.  The 
reader  must  not  suppose  that  the  emperor  meant  to  be  buried 
alive.  He  merely  wished  to  remind  himself  that  his  life 
must  soon  close.  But  the  ceremony  hastened  his  end ;  for  it 
brought  on  a  fever,  of  which  he  died,  in  1588. 
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4.  Ferdinand  the  Second,  who  began  to  reign  in  1619,  was 
called  by  the  Catholics  the  Apostolic  Emperor,  becatne  he 
was  a  bitter  persecntor  of  the  Protestant  inhabitants  of  Ger- 
many. Hk  cruelties  forced  them  to  ask  tbe  aid  of  the 
Swedish  king,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who  accordingly  invaded 
Germany,  and  gained  many  victories. 

5.  The  subsequent  history  of  Germany  does  not  abound 
with  the  sort  of  events  which  my  young  readers  would  be 
desirous  of  knowing.  Few  or  none  of  the  latter  emperors 
performed  any  remarkable  actions.  But  they  appear  to  have 
been  better  than  most  sovereigns,  for  they  cannot  be  accused 
of  great  crimes. 

6.  The  emperor  of  Germany,  as  I  have  mentioned  above, 
was  generally  a  prince  of  the  Hapsburg  family.  The  king- 
dom of  Austria  was  enlarged  by  the  successive  emperors, 
and  finally  became  great  and  powerful 

7.  It  was  now  able  to  carry  on  war  by  itself,  and  was  at 
different  times  engaged  in   struggles  with   Turkey,  with 

• 

France  and  Spain,  with  Prussia,  and  sometimes  with  several 
of  the  sovereign  states  of  Germany. 

8.  In  1792,  Francis  the  Second  became  emperor  of  Ger- 
many. He  undertook  a  war  against  Napoleon  Bonaparte ; 
but  his  armies  were  routed,  and  in  1806  he  was  compelled 
to  resign  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Germany.  He  was  afber- 
wardB  called  Emperor  of  Austria.  His  empire  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1836,  was  one  of  the  most 
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duke  was  at  length  considered  as  of  coarse  the  emperor  of  all 
Germany. 

7.  It  has  J  since  been  engaged  in  many  wars,  particularly 
with  Sweden,  Tarkey,  and  France.  In  1688,  the  Turks 
pushed  their  arms  into  the  heart  of  the  empire,  and  laid  siege 
to  Vienna,  but  were^finally  driven  back. 

8.  In  1809,  Austria  was  involyed  in  a  war  with  Bona- 
parte. She  had  well-traioed  soldiers  and  able  generals ;  but 
the  French  emperor  beat  them  in  several  pitched  battles,  and 
finally  entered  Vienna.  Here  he  made  peace  with  the 
emperor,  but  took  from  him  a  large  portion  of  his  dominions. 
It  has  had  many  troubles  of  late  years,  arising  from  the  dis- 
content of  its  subjects.  The  chief  of  them  has  led  to  a  civil 
war  in  the  kingdom,  which  is  still  in  a  troubled  state. 

9.  The  war  in  1866  added  largely  to  the  national  debt  of 
Austria,  but  the  emperor  seems  to  have  turned  his  attention 
to  developing  the  resources  of  the  country.  The  Austrian 
territory  was  largest  in  1848.  In  1859  the  greater  part  of 
Lombardy  was  ceded  to  Italy,  and  in  1866  Venetia  and  the 
remainder  of  LombarJy  was  ceded  to  the  same  power. 
These  took  from  the  Austrian  empire  about  16^500  square 
miles,  English  measure. 

Questions. — 1.  Where  does  Austria  lie?  Its  boundaries?  2.  What 
has  resulted  from  the  war  of  1866?  8.  What  of  Vienna?  What  ot 
the  Danube?  Amusements?  4.  What  of  the  public  gardens? 
5.  What  of  the  German  part  of  Austria?  What  of  it  in  ancient 
times  ?  At  a  later  period  ?  6  What  was  it  called  at  this 
time?    Who  succeeded  to  the  crown  in   1273?    What  of  Austria 
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and  its  archduke  ?  7.  What  of  the  wars  of  Austria?  What  happened 
in  1688?  8.  What  happened  in  1809?  What  did  Bonaparte  do? 
9.  How  may  Austria  be  considered  at  the  present  daj?  What  is  a 
curious  fact  ? 


w 


Chap.  OXXXI. — Eukope  continued. 

ABOUT  HUNOABT,  BOHEMIA,  THB  TYBOL,  ETC. 

1.  I  KUST  now  give  you  a  very  brief  account  of  some  of  the 
dependencies  of  Austria.  Hungary  is  an  extensive  country, 
and  includes  several  provinces.  Buda,  the  capital,  is  a  fine 
citj,  situated  upon  the  Danube. 

2.  The  climate  of  Hungary  is  pleasant,  and  the  soil  yields 
very  fine  grapes,  of  which  some  choice  wines  are  made.  The 
mountains  afford  considerable  quantities  of  gold  and  silver. 
The  inhabitants  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  rich  and 
the  poor.  The  former  live  in  splendid  palaces,  and  the 
latter  are  but  little  better  than  their  slaves. 

8.  The  original  inhabitants  of  Hungary  consisted  of 
several  fierce  tribes,  who  appear  to  have  come  from  Asia 
into  Europe  at  a  very  early  date,  by  crossing  the  Altai 
Mountains.  They  probably  resembled  those  Tartar  tribes, 
called  Turks,  who  fell  upon  the  Saracen  empire,  and  estab- 
lished the  empire  of  Turkey. 

4.  The  principal  of  the  Hungarian  tribes  were  called  Huns. 
An  army  of  these,  you  will  recollect,  was  led  into  Italy,  by 
the  fierce  and  bloody  Attila,  about  450.  He  had  already 
fought  many  battles,  and  made  the  Greek  empire  a  tributary. 
He  now  crossed  the  Alps,  and,  pouring  down  upon  the  plains     ^i    n 
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of  Italy,  spread  terror  and  desolation  among  the  inhabitants. 
He  approached  the  city  of  Borne,  but.  was  compelled  to 
retire.     He  died  in  451. 

5.  For  many  years,  Hungaiy  was  the  scene  of  perpetual 
wars.  Its  rulers  did  not  acquire  the  title  of  king  till  the 
time  of  Stephen,  who  died  in  1038.  In  1563,  Hungary 
became  a  part  of  the  Austrian  empire,  and  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  was  crowned  King  of  Hungary,  June  8th,  1867. 

6.  Bohemia  is  a  country  surrounded  by  mountains,  con- 
taining about  four  millions  of  inhabitants.  It  is  rich  In 
mines  of  silver,  tin,  and  precious  stones.  Many  of  the 
present  inhabitants  are  Jews.  There  are  also  a  great  many 
of  those  strange,  wandering  people  called  Gipsies. 

7.  This  country  derives  its  name  from  a  tribe  of  Celts 
from  Asia,  who  settled  there  about  600  years  B.c.  About 
450  after  Christ,  it  appears  that  the  Celts  had  been  driven 
out,  for  the  people  at  that  time  were  Germans,  under  the 
government  of  a  duka  Charlemagne  rendered  the  country 
tributary,  but  it  afterwards  became  a  kingdom.  In  1526 
it  became  a  possession  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  has: 
continued  so  from  that  day. 

8.  I  need  not  proceed  to  tell  you  more  about  the  provinces 
belonging  to  the  empire  of  Austria.  I  have  already  given 
you  some  account  of  "Venice ;  and,  if  I  had  room,  I  could 
tell  you  of  the  brave  Tyrolese,  who  live  in  the  mountains 
between  Italy  and  Germany,  and  many  other  tribes  under 
the  government  of  Austria. 
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9.  Bufc,  lest  you  should  be  weary  of  my  stories,  we  will 
proceed  to  the  history  of  Prussia.  I  must  however  remark, 
that  the  geography,  as  well  as  the  history,  of  Germany  is  a 
great  puzzle,  and  demands  great  study  in  order  to  be  under- 
stood.    The  war  of  1866  has  greatly  increased  the  puzzle. 

QnB8nov8.«-l.  What  of  Hungary ?  Its  capital?  2.  Climate  and 
soil  of  Hungary?  Mountains?  Inhabitants?  8.  What  of  the  original 
inhabitants?  Their  origin?  Whom  did  they  probably  resemble? 
4.  What  of  the  Huns  ?  What  of  Attila  ?  When  did  he  die  ?  6.  What 
of  Hungary  for  many  years  ?  What  of  Stephen  ?  What  took  place  in 
1563?  6.  What  of  Bohemia?  Population?  Mines?  Inhabitants? 
7.  What  of  a  tribe  of  Celts  ?  Who  occupied  the  country  in  450?  What 
of  Charlemagne  ?  What  took  place  in  1526  ?  8.  Where  do  the  Tyro- 
lese  live  ?  

Chap.  CXXXII. — Ecrope  continued. 

▲BOUT  PRUSSIA. 

1.  Prussia,  previous  to  the  war  with  Austria  in  1866,  had 
an  area  of  107,757  square  miles,  and  a  popuhition  of  eighteen 
and  a  half  millions,  the  addition  of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover, 
and  the  states  of  Schleswig-Holsteiu  and  Lauenburg,  Hesse- 
Cassel,  Hesse-Homburg,  Nassau,  the  city  of  Frankfort,  por- 
tions of  Bavaria  and  Hesse- Darmstadt,  have  increased  her 
territory  to  137,066  square  miles,  and  her  population  to 
nearly  twenty-three  millions. 

2.  Prussia  is  the  head  of  the  Confederation  of  North  Ger- 
many, which  comprises  the  following  states : — Saxony,  Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin,    Oldenburg,    Brunswick,    Saxe  Weimar, 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  Saxe-Meiningen,  An  halt,  Saxe-Coburg- 
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Qotha,  Saxe-Alteuburg,  Waldeck,  Lippe-Detmold,  Schwars- 
barg-Budolstadt,  Schwarzbarg-Sonderhaaseu,  Beoss-Schleiz, 
Sohaumburg-Lippe,  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  and  Bremen.  The 
populafcion  b  about  twenty-eight  millions. 

3.  These  are  **  hard  words  "  for  some  of  mj  readers  I  have 
no  doubty  but  they  seem  necessary  to  be  given  after  the 
Rtupendous  changes  consequent  on  the  recent  brief  war. 
I  must  trouble  my  young  friends  with  a  few  more  "  hard 
words"  in  the  names  of  the  six  states  that  compose  the  pre- 
sent confederation  of  South  Germany,  yiz.,  Bayaria,  Wiir- 
tembnrg,  Baden,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Beuss-Greiz,  and  lieh- 
tenstein.    The  population  is  about  eight-and-a-half  millions. 

4.  Berlin,  the  capital  of  Prussia,  is  a  fine  city  situated  on 
the  river  Spree,  which  is  a  sober  stream,  though  it  has  such 
a  jovial  name.  Berlin  is  walled  round,  and  has  sixteen  gates. 
Dantzio,  the  principal  sea-port  of  Old  Prussia,  is  strongly 
fortified,  has  many  heavy  guns,  and  a  large  garrison. 

6.  The  inhabitants  of  Prussia  are  chiefly  of  German  origin, 
and  speak  the  German  language.  They  are  industrious,  and 
a  multitude  of  schools  having  been  established,  are  tolerably 
well  educated.  But  they  are  not  a  free  people ;  and,  with- 
out freedom,  even  education  cannot  make  a  nation  happy. 

6.  Besides  the  German  populat^'on,  Prussia  has  a  good 
many  Jewish  inhabitants.  There  are  also  the  remains  of 
tribes  that  settled  in  the  country  long  ago,  who  speak  their 
original  languages.  These  people  are  generally  ignomnt,  and 
appear  unwilling  to  be  taught. 
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QuBsnoNS. — 1.  What  was  the  former  area  of  Prussia  ?  Her  popa- 
lation  ?  What  states  have  been  annexed  to  Prussia  ?  What  is  her 
present  area?  Population?  2.  Name  the  states  of  the  north 
Germanic  confederation.  What  is  their  population?  8.  Name  the 
states  of  the  south  Germanic  confederation.  What  is  the  population  ? 
Capital  of  Prussia?  River  Spree?  4.  Dantzic?  What  of  the 
fortress?  5.  What  ofthe  inhabitants  of  Prussia?  Schools?  Of  what 
blessing  are  the  people  in  want  ?    6.  What  of  Jews  ?    Ancient  tribes  ? 


Chap.  CXXXIL — Eubopb  continued. 


HISTOBT  OF  PSUBSLl. 


1.  Fbubsia  did  aot  become  a  kingdom  till  the  year  1701. 
Preyioas  to  tliat  time  it  was  governed  by  dukes.  Its  ancient 
inbabitaats  were  called  Borusai,  from  whom  the  country  took 
the  name  of  Prassia. 

Z,  Frederic  William  the  First,  who  ascended  the  throne  in 
1713,  was  a  very  odd  sort  of  a  king.  He  used  to  wear  an 
old  blue  coat,  which  was  ornamented  with  rows  of  copper 
buttons,  reaching  from  his  chin  half-way  down  his  legs. 
Whenever  he  got  a  new  coat,  he  made  the  tailor  sew  on  the 
same  old  copper  buttons. 

3.  He  prided  himself  greatly  on  a  regiment  of  his  guards, 
which  consisted  of  very  tall  men,  many  of  whom  were  sevtm 
feet  high.  These  gigantic  fellows  came  from  all  parts  of 
Europe  ;  and,  if  they  would  not  come  of  their  own  accord, 
the  king  bired  people  to  bring  them  by  forca 

4.  Frederic  William  was  in  the  habit  of  walking  about 
the  streets  of  Berlin  with  a  big  cane  in  his  hand,  and,  if  he 
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happened  to  see  any  idle  people,  he  wonld  give  them  a  sotmd 
thrashing.  He  beat  his  own  son  oftener  than  any  body  else. 
The  princess,  his  daughter,  got  likewise  a  good  many  hard 
knocks. 

5.  When  this  ill-tempered  old  king  wfts  dead,  his  son 
Frederic  came  into  possession  of  an  enormous  quantity  of 
treasure,  as  well  as  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men.  He 
soon  found  uses  enough  for  his  money  and  soldiers,  in  a  war 
with  Austria,  Kussia,  and  France. 

6.  The  war  between  Prussia  and  these  three  kingdoms 
began  in  1756,  and  was  called  the  Seven  Years*  War. 
Saxony  and  Sweden  joined  the  enemies  of  Frederia  At 
one  time  he  seemed  on  the  point  of  losing  all  his  dominions. 
But  he  finally  brought  the  war  to  an  honourable  close.  He 
was  then  the  most  celebrated  sovereign  of  his  time,  and  is 
known  in  history  by  the  title  of  Frederic  the  Great. 

7.  He  was  almost  as  peculiar  in  his  dress  as  his  father  had 
been.  He  always  wore  a  uniform,  consisting  of  a  blue  coat 
faced  with  red,  and  a  yellow  waistcoat  and  breechea  But 
his  clothes  were  often  torn,  and  generally  soiled  with  snufL 
On  his  head  was  a  very  large  cocked  hat,  and  he  wore  a  long 
queue  behind. 

8.  When  Frederic  the  Great  was  grown  an  old  man,  he 
used  to  sit  on  an  easy-chair,  wrapped  in  a  large  cloak.  He 
appeared  to  take  no  pleasure  in  his  palace,  nor  in  all  the 
pomp  and  power  of  his  kingdom. 

9.  He  looked  veiy  sad  and  woe-begone,  and  might  be 
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heard  muttering  to  himself — **  A  little  while  longer,  and  I 
shall  be  gone  !**  He  died  in  1786,  at  the  age  of  seveDtj- 
five. 

10.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Frederic  Wil- 
liam the  Second,  who  reigned  eleven  years.  The  next  king 
was  Frederic  William  the  Third.  He  had  a  large  army,  and 
thought  himself  powerful  enough  to  withstand  the  Emperor 
Kapoleon  I. 

11.  But  at  the  battle  of  Jena,  in  1806,  Kapoleon  worsted 
the  Prussian  army,  and  killed  or  wounded  twenty  thousand 
men.  About  forty  thousand  were  taken  prisoners.  Fre- 
deric William  was  then  deprived  of  a  great  part  of  his 
territories. 

12.  After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  the  final  defeat  of 
Kapoleon,  the  losses  of  Prussia  were  repaired.  Frederic 
William  was  a  well-meaning  man.  He  declared  that  there 
should  be  a  Bible  in  every  cottage  in  his  kingdom,  and  I 
believe  he  tried  to  keep  his  word.  He  died  in  1841,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Frederic  William  IV. 

13.  In  the  year  1858,  in  consequence  of  the  mental  illness 
of  the  king,  his  brother  was  appointed  Begent  of  the  king- 
dom. The  king  never  recovered  his  mental  faculties,  and 
died  January  2,  1861,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
William  L  (previously  Begent),  whose  eldest  son,  Prince 
Frederic  William,  married  the  Princess  Boyal  of  England, 
January  25,  185S. 
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QuxsTiOKt. — 1.  When  did  PntsBia  become  a  kingdom  ?  How  wu 
it  preTiouslj  goyerned  ?  Its  ancient  inhabitants  P  2.  What  of  Frederic 
William  I.  ?  When  did  he  ascend  the  throne  ?  Give  an  account  of 
him.  ft.  Who  succeeded  him?  In  what  war  did  he  engage?  6. 
What  war  began  in  l7ftS  ?  What  kingdoms  joined  the  enemies  of 
Frederic?  What  was  he  called?  7.  What  was  the  dress  of  Fre- 
deric the  Great?  8.  What  of  him  when  he  had  grown  old?  9.  When 
did  he  die?  10.  What  two  kings  succeeded  him?  What  of  Frederic 
William  III.  ?  11.  What  took  place  at  the  battle  of  Jena  ?  What  of 
the  Prussian  king  ?  12.  What  took  place  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo  ? 
WhendidFredericWilliamllLdie?  Who  succeeded  him?  13.  What 
can  70U  say  of  this  king  ?    Who  succeeded  him  ?    What  happened  ? 


Chap.  CXXXIY. — Eubopk  continued. 

CHROKOLOOT  OV  OEBMUTT,  AXTSTBIA,  HUNOAST,  A3SfI>  PRUSSIA. 

B.C. 

The  Kelts  settled  in  Bobemia        •        •        •  .     •        •        •  600 

Russia  possessed  bj  the  Yenedi      ...•••  820 

Switzerland  subdued  hj  Cnsar 57 

Hungary,  anciently  Fannonia,  subject  to  the  Romans     .        .  11 


The  Romans  expelled  from  Germanj     •        , 
Germany  conquered  by  the  Huns   •        •        •        • 
Hungary  possessed  by  the  Huns  under  Attila 
Attila  leads  the  Huns  into  Italy     •        •        .        . 
The  Kelts  driven  from  Bohemia     •        .        •        • 
Charlemagne  master  of  Germany    •        •        •        • 
Switzerland  became  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy 
Emperors  first  chosen  in  Germany          .        • 
Hungary  annexed  to  Germany  under  Charlemagne 
Stephen,  first  king  of  Hungary       •        •        •        • 
Belgic  Gaul  obtains  the  name  of  Austrasia     •        • 
Henry  IV.,  emperor  of  Germany   •        •        •        • 
Prussia  subdued  by  Frederic  II 
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A.D. 

Prnsflia  yielded  to  the  power  of  Folaod  •        •        •  .1219 

Rodolph  of  Hapsborg  governs  Austria 1273 

Albert  X.  reigns  in  Switserland        .        .        •       •  •  1298 

Cantons  formed  in  Switzerland        ....  1 307 

William  Tell  died 1354 

Bohemia  attached  to  Austria  • 1 52(\ 

Charles  v..  Emperor  of  Germany,  died    .        •        .        «  1588 

Ferdinand  II.  of  Germany  began  to  reign        •        •        .  16i9 

The  Turks  lay  siege  to  Vienna         .        .       •        .  .  1688 

Prussia  became  a  kingdom       •        •        .        •  .  1701 

Frederic  William  I.,  Emperor  of  Prussia  •        .        .        ,1713 

Hungary  annexed  to  Germany 1739 

War  between  Austria,  Russia,  France,  and  Prussia         .        .  1 756 

Francis  n.  Emperor  of  Germany 1792 

Switzerland  conquered  by  the  French 1798 

Napoleon  defeats  the  Prussians        ••«...  1806 

Austria  at  war  with  France 1809 

Death  of  Francis  IL,  Emperor  of  Austria        ....  1835 

Attempt  to  assassinate  Emperor  of  Austria     ....  1 853 

Marriage  of  Emperor  of  Austria  to  Archduchess  of  Bavaria    .  1854 

Death  of  King  of  Saxony •        .  1854 

Erangelieal  Conference  at  Berlin  ;  the  king  present        .        .  1857 
The  Prineess  Royal  of  England  married  to  the  Crown  Prince  of 

Prussia 1858 

Austria  threatened  with  national  bankruptcy  and  revolts        •  1860 

Hungary  wishes  to  form  a  separate  kingdom    •        •        .        •  1861 
War  between  Prussia  and  Austria,  and  formation  of  North 

and  South  Qenaaany •  1866 


Chap.  CXXXV. — Europe  continuecL 

DESCRIPTIOK  OF  BUSSIA. 

1*  Tbb  Rtissian  empire,  like  that  of  Tarkej,  lies  partlj  in 
fc\    Europe  and  partly  in  Asia.     The  whole  of  the  northern  part 
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of   f  rafc      2:1  ji  *  xicflttC.  c:^ 
feiijTcr 'XL  *uztc:  of  ii.     Hjit  penLuf* 

2  jf  XT  "HUE  onmiSTv  of  'vdiiser  and  jwverty  tiMii 

A.  X  'wiL  SCUT  -x**!  -vnac  of 's^--**^^  pK:^  of  "Rtiitti  ipliibh  oflB  m 
^iorDTie.  Ji  f  a  'vas  ^er=z2*Ey,  &j>£nxt  equal  in  ezteaot  to  ^ 
X2IC  TTjiisBC  SwBaBb,  sue  enibr&ces  siorv  IsncL  tlim  aD.  like  otiier 
^jiffaanm  t£  XnmTie.     ITnf^  iinTniiasdim  is  luft  Yam  tJum  sixtj 

Ti.    .-inrnf  J 

-^  T^oc  -vrlL  gee  W  xhis  'Uimx.  t^ie  JSmpezYS'  of  Bnfwia  is  a 

j  miicii  SB  lie  jHemaBB,  i^ioe  bcm^  no  Uw  snpenco-  to  bis  viD ; 

t>nt  laie  preBent  ismperar  L&s  sbo^wn  a  de^re  to  promote  the 

^  fie  luB  a  gnott  ntanj  pitluxB  in   difierant  parts  of  his 

pii^^bnt  he  x«sides  cbisflT  at  St.   P^ieRborg.     He  ha£ 

^"Miwnfie  arzDj,  and  is  always  ssDTonuded  with  a  great 

I  J"  soldieim. 

6.  Bj  looking  on  a  map,  joa  will  aee   that  Bassia  in 
Enrope  extends  from  the  Xoitlien  ch-  Frosen  Ocean  on  the 


I  -^-  ..-i...,^,^,  An»jii  uie  JKorLnem.  or  JTrosen  Cicean  on  wie 

^!h      '^''^'^^  ^^  BLwiSea  on  tlie  ao«th,  a  distance  of  nearly  ^ 
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two  thousand  miles.  On  the  east,  it  is  separated  from 
Asia  by  the  Ural  Mountains  ;  on  the  west,  it  is  bounded  by 
the  Gulf  of  Finland,  the  Baltic  Sea^  Prussia,  Austria^  and 
Turkey. 

7.  In  such  a  vast  territory  as  this,  you  may  well  suppose 
that  the  climate  is  various.  Along  the  borders  of  the  Frozen 
Ocean,  the  lakes  are  covered  with  ice  for  nine  months  in  the 
year.  In  the  middle  parts  of  Kussia^  the  winter  is  about  as 
severe  as  in  Canada ;  in  the  southern  parts,  the  climate  is 
very  warm  and  pleasant.  Here  grapes  grow  in  abundance, 
with  many  other  nice  fruits. 

8.  The  capital  of  Kussia  is  St.  Petersburg,  situated  on  the 
river  Neva,  which  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  It  is 
a  splendid  city.  There  is  no  place  in  the  world  where  you 
would  see  more  strange  sights  than  in  St.  Petersburg.  Here 
are  a  great  many  palaces,  inhabited  by  people  so  rich  that 
some  of  them  keep  two  or  three  hundred  servants  or  slaves. 

9.  In  the  streets  you  see  a  great  many  soldiers  gaily 
dressed,  gilt  coaches  drawn  by  three  or  four  horses,  beggars 
covered  with  rags,  and  people  dressed  in  all  the  strange 
fashions  you  can  think  of. 

QuBBTioNS. — 1.  What  of  the  Kussian  empire  ?  What  of  Northern 
Asia?  Tribes?  2.  To  what  country  is  the  name  of  Siberia  given?  What 
of  the  country?  People?  Russian  emperor?  8.  What  of  Bussia  in 
Europe  ?  Its  population  ?  4.  What  can  you  say  of  the  emperor  of 
Bussia?  6.  What  is  the  extent  of  Bussia  in  Europe?  Boundaries?  7 
Climate  of  Bussia  in  Europe?  Productions?  8.  What  of  St.  Peters- 
burg? Palaces?  People?  9.  What  may  you  see  in  the  streets? 
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Chap.  CXXXVI. — ^Eubope  cofUinuecL 

DESCRIFTIOir  or  BU88I1.  OONnVUED. 

1 .  Moscow  is  next  to  St.  Petersburg  in  size.  It  is  a  famons 
old  citj,  where  the  kings  of  Russia  used  to  live.  But,  in 
1812,  a  great  part  of  it  was  burnt,  in  order  to  prevent 
Napoleon  aDd  his  soldiers  from  wintering  there,  pretty  much 
as  people  in  America  sometimes  set  fire  to  a  heap  of  brush, 
in  order  to  drive  out  a  rabbit  or  a  wood-chuck.  In  this 
waj  Moscow  was  nearly  destroyed,  but  it  has  since  been 
rebuilt. 

2.  St.  Petersbnrg  carries  on  a  great  deal  of  commerce  by 
sea,  and  many  of  our  ships  go  there  to  get  hemp,  iron,  hides, 
tallow,  and  other  things.  But  Moscow  is  situated  &r  inland, 
and  therefore  carries  on  no  trade  by  sea. 

3.  There  is  no  king  in  the  world  who  reigns  over  so  many 
kinds  of  people  as  the  czar,  or  emperor  of  Bussia.  In  his 
European  dominions  he  has  at  least  sixty  different  tribes  or 
nations  under  his  sway,  who  speak  different  languages,  and 
have  different  modes  of  life.  In  his  Asiatic  dominions  he 
probably  has  as  many  morew 

4.  In  the  northern  part  of  European  Russia  there  are  a 
good  many  tribes  of  short,  swarthy  people,  called  Laplanders, 
Samoiedes,  &0m  These  live  almost  in  a  savage  state.  Those 
that  dwell  near  the  sea  live  so  much  upon  fish  that  they 
always  carry  about  with  them  a  fishy  smell.     These  racefl    ^ 
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resemble  the  Esqnimatix  Indians,  "who  occupy  the  northern 
parts  of  the  American  continent. 

5.  It  would  seem  that  these  people  wonid  have  a  rery 
dnll  time  of  it  ap  in  their  cold  country,  where  three-fonrths 
of  the  time  is  winter,  and  where  the  nights  are  sometimes  six 
months  long.  Bnt  they  appear  to  enjoy  themselves  pretty 
welL  They  hare  no  books,  but  they  tell  long  stories,  and 
oraok  their  jokes  as  freely  as  other  people. 

6.  They  have  no  history,  for  they  seem  to  keep  no  more 
record  of  what  passes  among  them  than  a  hive  of  bees.  One 
generation  succeeds  another,  and  so  things  pass  from  age  to 
age.  Th^  are  not  warlike,  and  have  no  great  events  to  telL 
Thus  they  go  on,  Hying  tiow  as  their  great-grandfathers  lived 
before  them.  They  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  em- 
peror ;  bnt  as  the  country  is  so  cold  he  never  comes  among 
them,  so  they  do  pretty  much  as  they  please. 

7.  In  the  southern  and  western  portions  of  European 
Hussia  are  a  good  many  Tartars,  who  are  very  fond  of  riding 
abont  on  swift  horses.  Along  the  river  Don  there  is  a  race 
of  Cossacks.  These,  too,  are  fond  of  horses,  and  in  battle 
fight  terribly  with  long  spears,  which  they  hurl  to  the  dis- 
tance of  two  hundred  feet. 

8.  Besides  these  tribes  there  are  many  Jews,  several  mil- 
lions of  Poles,  a  good  many  Germans,  and  some  Gipsies,  in 
Hnssia.  In  the  cities,  the  people  generally  live  pretty  much 
as  they  like,  each  man  pursuing  what  occupation  he  pleases. 

9*  Bnt  the  country  people  who  till  the  land,  are  held  in  a 
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state  of  bondage  aiiiukr  to  that  of  the  Tsasals  in  old  feudal 
iimea.  Theee  ace  called  bo<Hn,  and  are  in  a  sad  state  of 
ignoraaoe  and  poverty.  Thej  belong  either  to  the  emperor 
or  the  rich  people. 

10.  Like  all  other  alaTe%  they  are  d^raded  and  misCTabley 
and,  like  other  alavefl^  ihej  grow  wone  rather  than  better. 
They  are^  in  shorty  the  property  of  their  masters^  who  kx^ 
upon  them  aa  animals  made  for  their  aerrioe^  and  thej  caie 
little  about  them,  except  to  get  as  much  out  of  them  as  they 
can. 

11.  That  golden  rule,  ''Do  to  another  as  jou  would  have 
another  to  do  to  you,*'  seems  never  to  hare  been  thought 
of  by  these  Hussian  mastei^B,  until  the  accession  of  the  pre- 
sent Emperor  or  Czar,  Alexander  IL,  who  has  suooesafolly 
commenced  the  great  work  of  gradually  emancipating  the 
serfs. 

QoEsnoHS.'!.  What  of  Moscow?  What  was  done  in  1812?  2. 
What  of  the  commense  of  St.  Petenbnig?  What  of  Moscow?  3. 
What  of  the  Czar  of  Bnssia  ?  4.  What  tribes  live  in  European  Sossia  ? 
Whom  do  they  resemble  ?  What  of  their  employments  ?  Their  life  ? 
7.  What  of  Tartars  ?  Cossacks  ?  8.  What  of  other  inhabitants  ?  9. 
Who  are  the  boors?  What  of  them  ?  10.  How  are  they  like  other 
si  ayes?  11.  What  rule  did  the  masters  of  these  slaTesncTer  practise? 
What  is  now  going  on  ?    Who  commenced  the  work  of  emancipation  ? 
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Chap.  CXXXYIL — Eubopb  continued 

THB  BEIOX  OF  PBTER  THE  ORBAT. 

1.  Although  Knssia  is  such  an  iDimense  empire  its  history 
will  not  detain  us  long.  It  was  a  country  of  barbarians  till 
within  little  more,  than  a  hundred  years.  It  cannot  be  said 
to  have  taken  a  rank  among  civilized  nations  till  Peter  the 
Great  ascended  the  Idirone. 

2.  Peter  was  a  yeiy  strange  man,  and,  though  he  began 
the  work  of  civilizing  his  empire,  he  found  it  a  more  difficult 
task  to  civilize  himselE  In  fact,  he  was  somewhat  of  a  bar- 
barian all  his  life, 

3.  The  emperors  of  Russia  are  called  Czars.  When  the 
Czar  Peter  was  twenty-five  years  old,  he  left  his  throne,  and 
travelled  over  Europe  in  search  of  knowledge.  He  did  not 
go  to  any  of  the  learned  universities,  nor  apply  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  dead  languages. 

4.  That  was  not  the  sort  of  knowledge  which  Peter 
wanted.  The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  go  to  Holland,  and 
put  himself  apprentice  to  a  ship-carpenter.  The  house  is 
still  standing  where  he  used  to  live  while  there.  He  after- 
wards went  to  England,  and  followed  the  same  trade  as  in 
Holland. 

5.  Besides  learning  the  business  of  ship-carpentry,  he 
took  lessons  in  other  branches  of  mechanics,  and  also  in 
surgery.      In   short,   he   neglected   no   kind   of  knowledge     /pf    [ 
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which  lie  thought  would  be  useful  to  himsdf  or  to  his 
subjects. 

6.  In  a  little  more  than  a  year,  he  heard  that  his  sister 
was  endeavouring  to  make  herself  empress  of  Bussia.  This 
intelligence  compelled  him  to  break  off  his  studies  and 
labours,  and  hasten  back  to  the  city  of  Moscow.  On  arriv- 
ing there  he  put  some  of  the  conspirators  to  death,  and  con- 
fined his  sister  in  prison. 

7.  His  time  was  afterwards  so  much  occupied  in  war,  and 
in  taking  care  of  the  empire,  that  he  never  had  leisure  to 
finish  his  education.  But  he  had  already  learned  a  great 
deal,  and  the  effect  of  his  knowledge  was  soon  seen  in  the 
improvement  of  Hossia. 

8.  Peter  used  to  rise  at  five  in  the  morning,  and  busy 
himself  all  day  about  the  affairs  of  the  empire.  But  in  the 
evening;  when  his  work  was  over,  he  would  seat  himself 
beside  a  big  round  bottle  of  brandy,  and  drink  till  his  reason 
was  quite  gone. 

9.  This  habit,  together  with  the  natural  violence  of  his 
temper,  rendered  him  almost  as  dangerous  to  his  friends  as 
to  his  enemies.  He  often  said  that  he  had  corrected  the 
faults  of  Bussia»  but  that  he  could  not  correct  his  own. 

10.  Peter  was  in  the  habit  of  beating  those  who  offended 
him  with  his  cane.  The  highest  noblemen  in  Bussia  often 
underwent  this  punishment  Even  the  Empress  Catherine, 
his  wife,  sometimes  got  soundly  beaten;  but  perhaps  not 
oftener  than  she  deserved  it  1  ^ 
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11.  It  is  supposed  tliat  the  Czar  Peter  ordered  his  own 
son  to  be  put  to  death,  and  that  he  was  privately  executed 
in  prison.  He  had  many  faults,  and  was  guilty  of  some 
great  crimes,  but  his  name  stands  high  on  the  list  of 
sovereigns;  for  he  was  one  of  the  very  few  who  have 
laboured  hard  for  the  welfare  of  their  subjects.  He  did 
more  for  the  good  of  Kussia  than  all  the  Czars  who  went 
before  and  have  come  after  him. 

QuBSTiovs.— 1.  What  of  Bnssia  ?  Peter  the  Great  ?  2.  What  can 
70a  say  of  Peter?  3.  Who  are  called  Czars  ?  Describe  the  manner  in 
which  the  Czar  Peter  set  about  acquiring  knowledge.  8.  In  what  vice 
did  Peter  indulge ?  10.  What  habit  had  he?  11.  What  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  fate  of  Peter's  son  ?   The  character  of  the  Czar  Peter  ? 


Chap.  CXXXVIIL— Btjeopb  continued. 

THE  SUCCESSORS  OF  PETEB  THE  OBBAT. 

1.  Peter  died  in  1725,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three,  and  was 
Buooeeded  by  his  wife,  the  Empress  Catherine.  She  had 
been  a  country  girl,  and  the  Czar  Peter  had  married  her  for 
the  sake  of  her  beauty.  In  some  respects,  Catherine  was  a 
good  sort  of  woman ;  but,  among  other  £ELults,  she  was  rather 
too  fond  of  wine. 

2.  She  reigned  only  about  two  years,  and  was  succeeded 
by  her  husband's  grandson,  named  Peter  the  Second.  He 
died  in  1730,  and  left  the  throne  to  Anne  Iwanowna,  his 
xueoe.     The  Empress  Anne  was  a  good  sovereign,  and  pei^ 
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formed  manv  praiseworthy  acts.  None  of  her  deeda^  how- 
ever, have  been  more  &moti8  than  the  building  of  a  palace 
of  ice. 

3.  This  stately  and  beantifal  structure  was  built  on  a  frozen 
lake.  Instead  of  wood,  or  hewn  stone,  it  was  composed 
entirely  of  blocks  of  ice.  The  furniture  was  likewise  of  ice ; 
and  even  the  beds  were  of  the  same  materiaL  When  it  was 
illuminated  within,  the  whole  edifice  glittered  and  sparkled 
as  if  it  were  made  of  diamonds. 

4.  Bright  as  it  was,  however,  I  would  far  rather  direll  in 

•the  meanest  mud  cottage  than  in  so  cold  a  mansion.     Yet, 

my  dear  readers,  any  other  palace  is  almost  as  uncomfortable 

as  the  Empress  Anne's  palace  of  ice ;  there  is  little  in  them 

but  cold  and  glittering  grandeur. 

5.  The  successor  of  Anne  was  the  Princess  Elisabeth,  a 
daughter  of  Peter  the  Great.  She  ascended  the  throne  in 
1740,  and  reigned  twenty-two  years.  Her  successor  was 
Peter  the  Third,  who  began  to  reign  in  1792. 

6.  He,  like  Peter  the  Great,  had  a  wife  named  Catharine. 
They  had  not  long  sat  together  on  the  throne  whoi  she 
contrived  to  depose  Peter,  and  made  herself  sole  ruler  of 
Russia.  It  is  supposed  that  she  afterwards  caused  him  to 
be  murdered. 

7.  But^  although  so  wicked  a  woman,  Catherine  was 
endowed  with  admirable  talents,  and  she  became  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  sovereigns  in  the  world.  Some  people 
called  her  Catherine  the  Great  man ;  for  many  of  her  great 
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qualities  would  haire  been  more  becoming  in  a  man  than  a 
woman* 

8.  In  1796,  when  she  died,  Oatheiiue  was  on  the  point  of 
driving  the  Turks  from  their  tenitories.  If  she  had  succeeded 
in  doing  so,  she  would  have  governed  the  whole  of  the  vast 
region  between  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

9.  Bat  death  hurried  the  great  empress  away,  to  answer 
for  the  murder  of  her  husband,  and  many  other  crimes.  She 
was  succeeded  by  her  son  Paul,  who  was  then  forty-three 
years  old. 

10.  The  Czar  Paul  possessed  none  of  his  mother's  talents, 
and  was  of  a  very  stem  and  unamiable  disposition.  People 
suspected  him  of  being  insane.  His  conduct  grew  so  in- 
tolerable that  some  of  his  principal  nobles  conspired  to  kill 
him. 

11.  Paul  was  succeeded  by  Alexander,  his  eldest  son. 
This  Emperor  reigned  from  1801  till  1825.  He  was  engaged 
in  war  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  who  penetrated  with  his 
army  to  the  city  of  Moscow.  But  the  Kussians  burnt  that 
ancient  capital  of  their  country ;  and  its  destruction  ruined 
the  French  army. 

12.  The  present  Czar  of  Russia  is  Alexander  II.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Nicholas  in  1855.  He  has  since  occupied 
himself  in  promoting  the  industrial  wealth  of  his  empire  by 
the  formation  of  railways,  and  the  material  happiness  of  his 
subjects  by  the  abolition  or  modification  of  serfdom.  He 
has,  however,  cruelly  continued  to  oppress  the  Circassians, 
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and  having  (by  treaclieiy)  sacoeeded  in  capturing  their  bravo 
and  talented  leader,  Schamjl,  has  now  completely  conquered 
their  country,  forcing  them  to  leave  their  native  land.  Up- 
wards of  six  hundred  thousand  have  already  left  the  Caucasus, 
and  are  now  scattered  over  all  parts  of  the  Turkish  empire. 

QuBSTioKS. — 1.  When  did* the  Caar  Peter  die?  Who  succeeded 
him?  What  of  the  Empress  Catherine?  2.  How  long  did  she  reign? 
Who  succeeded  her?  When  did  Peter  II.  die ?  Who  succeeded  him? 
What  of  the  Empress  Anne  ?  3.  Desorihe  a  palace  of  ice.  5.  Who 
SQCceeded  the  Empress  Anne  ?  What  of  her  ?  When  did  Peter  III. 
hegin  to  reign  ?  6.  What  of  his  wife  ?  What  can  yoa  saj  of  her  ? 
8.  What  plan  had  Catherine  the  Great  before  her  death  ?  When  did 
she  die?  9.  Who  succeeded  her?  10.  What  of  the  Czar  Paul? 
11.  Who  succeeded  him  ?  What  of  Alexander  ?  How  was  the  French 
army  rained  ?  12.  Who  is  the  present  Czar  of  Russia  ?  What  of  him  ? 
What  war  has  he  continued?  Name  the  Circassian  leader.  How  was 
he  captured?    What  has  heen  the  fate  of  the  Circassians  since? 


Chap.  CXXXIX. — Europe  continued. 


▲BOUT  SWEDEN. 


1.  The  Swedish  territories  at  present  comprise  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  part  of  Lapland.  These  are  bounded  north  by 
the  Arctic  Ocean ;  east  by  Lapland,  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia, 
and  the  Baltic ;  soath  by  the  Baltic,  the  Kattegat,  and  the 
Skager  Hack ;  and  west  by  the  Atlantia 

2.  Sweden  is  a  cold  and  mountainous  country,  celebrated 
for  its  iron,  of  which  large  quantities  are  brought  to  this 
country.  The  people  are  industrious,  bold,  frank,  and  inde- 
pendent.    A  large  part  of  the  inhabitants  live  upon  milk, 
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dieeee,  and  fisL     In  winter  they  clothe  themselves  in  furs 
und  sheepskins. 

3.  The  Swedes  are  a  sensible  people,  and  are  disposed  to 
make  the  best  of  every  thing.  When  their  long  winter  goes 
away,  they  celebrate  the  return  of  spring  by  dancing  around 
a  Maypole.  They  love  their  country,  and  insist  that  it  is 
the  pleasantest  part  of  the  world. 

4.  Though  they  dress  in  sheepskins,  and  live  in  a  home- 
spun sort  of  way,  they  are  still  very  polite.  They  are,  in 
«hort»  much  more  amiable,  respectable,  and  well-behaved 
than  many  of  the  kings  and  princes  about  whom  I  have  been 
telling  you. 

5.  I  may  not  have  a  better  opportunity  to  tell  you  that 
good  manners  are  a  great  recommendation  to  every  body ;  but 
they  are  especially  necessary  to  people  who  are  not  rich. 
Rich  people  are  sometimes  haughty  and  proud.  This  is  very 
wrong  and  very  silly ;  and,  though  every  body  despises  such 
people,  still  their  wealth  will  bring  flatterers  around  them. 

6.  But  people  in  more  himible  circumstances  cannot  a£ford 
to  throw  away  the  happiness,  respectability,  and  comfort  which 
arise  from  being  amiable^  gentle,  and  polite  to  every  body. 

7.  Not  much  is  known  about  the  early  history  of  Sweden. 
In  ancient  times  it  was  under  the  government  of  Denmark. 
A  Danish  queen,  called  Margaret,  ruled  over  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Korway,  in  1387. 

8.  In  1518,  the  Danish  king.  Christian,  caused  ninety- 
four  Swedish  senators  to  be  massacred  in  the  city  of  Stock-    ^    | 
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holm.     GustaYus  Yas%  the  son  of  one  of  these  senaton, 
incited  the  Swedes  to  revolt  against  Denmark. 

9.  The  king  of  Denmark  sent  an  army  to  put  down  the 
rebels.  But  the  ships  in  which  the  Danish  soldiers  had  em- 
barked, got  imbedded  in  the  ice  on  the  coast  of  Sweden.  The 
inhabitants  skated  off  from  the  shore^  and  set  the  ships  on  fire. 

10.  Gustavus  Yasa  succeeded  in  freeing  his  country;  and 
was  elected  King.  The  next  sovereign  of  Sweden  who  is 
worth  mentioning,  was  Gustavus  Adolphus.  He  began  to 
reign  in  1611,  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 

11.  This  king  was  a  great  warrior,  who  fought  for  the 
Protestant  cause,  and  vanquished  the  best  generals  in  the 
service  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  In  1633,  he  won  the 
battle  of  Lutzen,  but  was  killed  at  the  moment  of  victory. 

12.  Gustavus  Adolphus  left  a  daughter  named  Christina, 
who  was  then  only  six  years  old.  She  was  thought  to  pos- 
sess remarkable  talents,  and  great  pains  were  taken  with  her 
educsition.  But  she  was  neither  a  good  woman  nor  a  good 
queen. 

13.  After  reigning  a  considerable  time,  Queen  Christina 
became  weary  of  the  cares  of  government  She  therefore 
abdicated  the  throne,  and  set  out  to  seek  a  residence  in  some 
pleasanter  country  than  Sweden. 

14.  But  her  conduct  was  so  bad  that  all  the  kings  of 
Europe  were  ashamed  to  have  such  a  woman  in  their  domi- 
nions At  last  she  adopted  the  Catholic  religion,  and  the 
pope  permitted  her  to  reside  at  Borne. 
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Questions. — I,  What  do  the  Swedish  territories  comprise  ?  2.  What 
of  Sweden  ?  The  people  ?  3.  What  of  the  Swedes  ?  4.  Their  dress  ? 
Manners  ?  5.  What  of  good  manners  ?  What  of  the  rich  ?  6.  People 
in  more  humhle  life  ?  7.  History  of  Sweden  ?  Who  ruled  in  1387  ? 
What  was  done  in  1518  ?  What  of  Gustavns  Vasa?  9.  What  of  the 
king?  The  ships  ?  10.  What  of  Gustavus  Vasa  ?  Who  was  king  of 
Sweden  in  1611?  11.  What  of  Gastavns  Adolphns?  In  what  hattle 
did  he  die  ?  12.  What  can  you  tell  of  Queen  Christina  ?  14.  Where 
was  she  permitted  to  reside  ? 


Chap.  CXL. — Europe  continued. 

CHABLBS  THB  TWBLVTH  A3XJ>  HIS  SUCCESSORS. 

1.  The  most  famous  sovereign  that  Sweden  ever  had,  and 
one  of  the  most  famous  in  the  world,  was  Charles  the  Twelfth. 
Bat  mj  readers  will  long  ago  have  become  tired  of  hearing 
abont  conquerors,  so  that  I  shall  speak  very  briefly  of 
Charles. 

2.  He  begai]^  to  reign  in  1697,  at  fifteen  jears  of  age. 
From  his  youth  upward  he  thought  of  nothing  but  being  a 
soldier.  "When  he  was  only  about  seventeen  years  old,  the 
Czar  of  Kassia,  and  the  Kings  of  Poland  and  Denmark,  made 
war  upon  him. 

3.  Chai'les  beat  them  all  in  the  first  campaign.  When  he 
heard  the  bullets  whistling  by  his  ears,  he  showed  great  de- 
light^ and  exclaimed — "  That  shall  be  my  music  1 "  And,  as 
long  as  he  liyed,  he  never  wished  for  any  other  music. 

4.  But  it  is  a  sad  thing  for  a  people  when  their  king  loves 
the  whistling  of  bullets.     Charles  the  Twelfth  was  a  scourge 

T  ^        to  all  Europe,  and  to  his  own  kingdom  mere  than  to  any    /-^ 
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other.     He  delighted  in  war  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  for 
the  good  which  he  expected  to  gain  by  it. 

5.  During  the  first  few  years  of  his  reign,  Charles  was 
constantly  successfnl ;  but^  in  1709,  the  Czar  of  Russia  gained 
a  great  yictorj  over  him  at  Pnltowa.  Charles  made  his 
escape  into  Turkey. 

6.  He  continued  in  that  country  five  years,  although  he 
might  safely  hare  returned  home.  He  seemed  to  care  nothing 
about  his  own  dominions.  When  the  Swedes  sent  to  inquire 
what  they  should  do  in  his  absence,  Charles  answered  that 
he  would  send  one  of  his  old  boots  to  govern  them  I 

7.  At  last,  in  1714,  he  lefl  Turkey  and  returned  to  Sweden. 
His  fii'st  business  was  to  make  war  again.  But  his  war&re 
was  now  drawing  to  a  close. 

8.  One  night,  while  besieging  a  fortress  in  Norway,  he 
advanced  in  front  of  his  troops  to  see  how  the  siege  was 
going  on.  A  cannon-shot  stradk  him  on  the  head,  and 
killed  him.  He  was  found  grasping  his  sword,  which  wan 
half  drawn  from  the  seabbard.  Some,  however,  have  aJEbrmed 
that  he  was  assassinated.  Historians  seem  hardly  decided 
whether  to  call  Charles  the  Twelfth  a  hero  or  a  madman* 

9.  One  of  his  successors,  named  Gustavus  the  Third,  was 
shot  at  a  masquerade  in  1792.  Gustavus  the  Fourth  behaved 
in  such  a  manner  that  his  subjects  were  compelled  to  dethrone 
him.     This  took  place  in  1 809. 

10.  The  next  king  was  Charles  the  Thirteenth.  In  1 810, 
the  Swedes  chose  Bemadotte   a  French  general,  as  crown    r^ 
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prince  of  Sweden,  and  heir  to  tlie  throne.     In  1818,  when 
Charles  the  Thirteenth  died,  Bernadotte  snooeeded  him. 

11.  Bernadotte  proved  to  be  a  better  king  than  moat  of  the 
other  European  sovereigns.     He  died  in  1844,  and  was  sac-, 
oeeded  by  his  son  Oscar,  who  died  in  1859,  and  was,  in  turni 
succeeded  by  his  son  Charles  XY.  Population  about  4,000,000. 

Question g. — 1.  Who  was  the  most  famous  of  the  kings  of  Sweden? 
2.  When  did  he  begin  to  reign  ?  What  did  he  principally  think  of 
when  a  boy  ?  Who  made  war  upon  him  ?  3.  What  anecdote  can  yon 
tell  of  him?  4.  What  can  you  say  of  him  ?  5.  What  of  Charles  XII. 
for  the  first  few  years  of  his  reign?  When  was  the  battle  of  Pultowa? 
Where  did  Charles  fly?  6.  How  long  did  he  stay  in  Turkey?  What 
answer  did  he  send  to  a  message  from  the  Swedes?  7.  When  did 
Charles  return  to  Sweden?  What  of  him  when  there?  8.  How  did 
he  meet  his  death  ?  What  do  historians  think  of  Charles  XII.  ?  9. 
Who  succeeded  him  ?  When  did  Gustayus  III.  die?  When  was  Gus- 
tayusIV.  dethroned  ?  10.  Who  was  the  next  king  ?  When  did  Berna- 
dotte succeed  to  the  throne  of  Sweden?  11.  What  of  Bernadotte? 
Who  succeeded  him  ?    Name  the  present  king. 
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Chap.  CXLI. — Europe  continved. 

ABOUT  LAPLAND,  NOSWAT,  Ain>  DENMARK. 

1.  Lapland  is  the  most  northern  country  of  Europe,  and 
18  divided  between  Russia  and  Sweden.  The  country  is  so 
cold,  that  the  hot  liquor  we  call  brandy  sometimeis  freezes 
there.  I  am  afraid,  however,  that  the  Lapps  find  means  of 
thawing  more  of  it  than  is  good  for  them. 

2.  I  have  alr^dy  told  you  something  about  the  Laplan- 
ders.    The  men  are  but  four  feet  high,  and  the  women  not    ^ 
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xcd:^  tiLjfr  I'tirx  m  e.^  "IttiTti.  TLe  people  hxre  a  great 
T  TcEziSeiBr,  w^ase  ^^  s^t^tSs  ftx^  and  vliose  skins 
cj  mZTIix-  TVx  aljo  ti}:!^  tbe  p^ace  of  lione^  and  drag 
tbe  pe»r«pue  ctct  tbe  sd^w  ia  s^edxjca*  at  a  lapid  rata.  These 
pe<OT^  lnr«  i>o  li:<:ioiPr  ibas  is  ^vcvthT  of  bciii^  rdated  here. 

3l  2^arwxT  is  aa  «rt«iisx«  ccvostrr,  boanded  on  the  west 
Vt  ibe  Atlantic  Onaok  axtd  oa  tie  east  br  Sveden.  It  is 
a  ooIdU  Kl««ak,  ai>d  baxT<m  rc§:k»,  but  the  inhabitaiite  live 
iHTttT  oomfortaKr.  Titer  bare  T^nr  fine  eows,  from  which 
tLer  mxke  the  l^esst  bxztxer  in  the  world. 

4.  Befgwi  is  the  larsess  otr,  and  has  twen^  thousand 
inhabitants.  Tbe  booses  are  aaoal].  and  generaUj  boilt  of 
wood,  fires  sometinies  do  great  damage,  and  therefore 
there  are  a  good  manj  watchmen,  who  walk  about  the  streets 
•X  eight  muffled  np  in  thick  great-eoats.  £veiy  hoar  tbej 
err  oot,  *  Go  \  preserve  oar  ^mmI  dtj  of  Beigen !  "* 

5.  Norwaj  was  earij  inhabited  bj  roag^  tribes,  who  were 
adTentaroQS  seamen.  Tha«  seems  to  have  been,  now  and 
then,  a  pirate  among  them;  for,  in  860,  a  pirate  named 
NadodT  disooTered  Iceland,  which  was  afterwards  settled  hj 
the  Norw^ana. 

6.  Norway  was  oonqaered  by  Canute,  king  of  Denmark, 
in  1030 ;  but^  six  years  after,  it  became  independent^  and  for 
many  years  it  was  goyemed  by  its  own  king.  In  1397  it 
was  incorporated  with  Denmark,  and  continued  a  part  of 
that  kingdom  till  1814,  when  it  was  transferred  to  Sweden. 

7.  Denmark  is  a  little  kingdom  lying  between  Sweden  and 
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Germany.  It  is  a  level  cotmtry,  nearly  surrounded  by  the 
sea.  Copenhagen,  the  capital,  has  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  inhabitants.  The  whole  population  of  the  kingdom 
is  two  millions.  The  Danish  language  is  spoken  both  in 
Denmark  and  Nortiray. 

8.  The  three  kingdoms  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway, 
were  anciently  called  Scandinavia.  In  very  early  times  the.se 
were  occupied  by  tribes  of  Finns  and  Germans ;  afben^ards 
the  Goths  conquered  these  countries.  They  were  led  by 
Odin,  of  whom  very  marvellous  tales  are  told,  an.d  who  seems 
to  have  been  worshipped  as  a  kind  of  Jupiter  among  these 
northern  tribes.  Skiold,  the  son  of  Odin,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  king  of  Denmark. 

9.  All  that  we  really  know  of  Denmark  at  this  early 
period  is,  that  the  people  were  composed  of  wild  adventurous 
warriors,  who  were  generally  considered  by  the  more  south- 
em  nations  of  Europe  as  pirates. 

10.  These  bold  freebooters  sailed  forth  in  their  little 
vessels,  and  made  conquests  in  different  countries.  Some  of 
them  settled  in  England,  some  in  that  part  of  France  called 
l^ormandy,  and  some  of  them  reached  Spain  and  Italy. 

11.  In  920,  the  several  Daniah  tribes  appear  to  have  been 
united  under  one  government.  Canute  conquered  England 
and  a  part  of  Scotland  in  1016,  and  subdued  Norway  in 
1030.  Since  his  time,  Denmark  has  had  a  great  many 
sovereigns,  and  been  engaged  in  several  wars ;  the  last  being 
one  in  defence  of  its  territory  against  the  combined  attack 
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of  the  PnunauB  and  AuBtrians,  in  which  the  two  latter 
powers  were  sueoessfdl,  aod  the  brave  Danes  have  been 
compelled  (being  overpowered  by  nam  hers)  to  submit  to  the 
annexation  of  the  duchies  of  Sohleswig  and  Hobtein  to 
GermsDj.    They  are  now  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia. 

Qussnovs.— 1.  Where  is  Lapland  ?  What  ol  the  climate  ?  2.  What 
of  the  Laplander!?  Beindeer?  History?  3.  Where  is  Norway? 
What  of  the  coontiy  ?  The  people  ?  Batter  ?  4.  What  of  Bergen  ? 
Its  population?  What  of  the  honses ?  Are  fires  frequent?  What  of 
the  watchmen?  5.  How  was  Norway  early  inhabited?  What  was 
done  in  860  ?  6.  When  was  Norway  conquered,  and  by  whom  ?  When 
did  it  become  independent?  What  of  it  in  1397  ?  Inl814?  7.  Where 
is  Denmark  ?  What  of  it  ?  What  of  Copenhagen  ?  Its  popnlation  ? 
Population  of  the  Danish  kingdom?  What  language  is  spoken  in 
Norway  and  Denmark  ?  8.  What  three  countries  were  called  Sean- 
dinayia?  Who  occupied  it?  Who  led  these  tribes?  Who  was 
the  first  king  of  Denmark?  What  of  Denmark  at  this  early  period? 
What  people  were  called  Normans  ?  10.  What  of  these  freebooters  ? 
Where  did  they  settle?  11.  What  took  place  in  920?  What  of 
Canute?  History  of  Denmark?  What  of  its  last  war?  The  con- 
sequences ? 
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Chap.  CXLIL — ^Eubope  conUnued. 

BRIEF  HOnCES  OF  SSYBBJkX.  KnrODOVS  JOTD  STATES. 

1.  Thebe  are  several  conntriee  of  Europe,  of  which  my 
limits  will  not  permit  me  to  give  a  separate  historj.  Some 
of  them  hare  been  spoken  of  in  connection  with  other  king- 
doms.    The  rest  must  be  briefly  noticed  in  one  chapter. 

2.  If  I  had  time  I  conld  make  a  long  story  about  Holland, 
a  country  once  covered  by  the  sea,  but  which  is  now  walled  (fi 
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out  hy  vast  dykes.  The  people  of  Holland  are  called  Dutch, 
and  are  known  all  the  world  over  as  great  smokers.  They 
are,  however,  an  industrious  people,  and  I  know  of  nothing 
more  comfortable  than  the  inside  of  a  thrifty  Dutchman's 
house  in  his  own  country.  Amsterdam,  the  capital,  contains 
two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 

3.  Belgium  is  an  interesting  country.  Its  capital  is 
Brussels,  a  handsome  city.  Under  the  fostering  care  of 
the  late  King  Leopold  L,  the  first  King  of  Belgium,  great 
progress  has  been  made  in  trade  and  manufactures.  The 
country  is  pleasant,  and  in  some  parts  beaatifuL 

4.  The  X^fetherlands,  or  Holland  and  Belgium,  were  for- 
merly one  country.  The  whole  territory  is  botmded  on  the 
north  by  the  North  Sea,  east  by  Germany,  south  by  Frauce, 
and  west  by  the  British  Channel  and  the  North  Sea.  Thes« 
territories  belonged  at  one  time  to  Eome,  afterwards  to  Oei> 
many,  and  finally  to  Spain. 

5.  In  1581,  the  seven  northern  provinces  revolted  against 
Philip  of  Spain,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  republic, 
which  was  then  called  Holland.  During  the  seventeenth 
century  it  was  a  very  powerful  nation,  especially  by  sea.  At 
this  time  her  ships  often  disputed,  and  sometimes  successfully, 
with  the  British  fleets. 

6.  The  remaining  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  were  long 
onder  the  government  of  Austria.  In  1 810|  Holland  was 
onited  to  France ;  but  Holland  and  the  Low  Countries  were 
afterwards  formed  into  a  separate  kingdom.     In  1830  there 
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10.  Genoa^  on  the  north-western  coast  of  Italy^  formerly 
resembled  Venice  in  its  government,  although  it  never  waa 
so  powerful.  In  1815,  it  was  annexed  to  the  territories  of 
Sardinia.  Sardinia  is  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
and  has  been  a  kingdom  since  the  year  1720. 

11.  The  former  kingdom  of  Naples  was  generally  called 
the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  Its  territories  comprised  all 
the  soath  of  Italy,  besides  the  ioland  of  Sicily,  and  some  small 
islands  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  former  sovereigns  of 
JSTaples  came  from  Spain. 

12.  In  1808,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  gave  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  to  one  of  his  most  distinguished  generals,  named 
Joachim  Murat,  who  was  the  son  of  a  pastrycook.  King 
Joachim  was  shot  in  1816,  and  the  Two  Sicilies  were  restored 
to  the  old  king,  Ferdiuand.  It  is  now  part  of  the  united 
kingdom  of  Italy. 

Questions.— Ji.  What  of  Holland?  The  people?  What  is  the 
population  of  Amsterdam?  3.  What  of  Belgium?  The  late  king? 
•4.  What  of  Holland  and  Belgium  ?  How  is  the  territory  bounded  ? 
To  whom  has  it  belonged  at  different  times  ?  5.  What  took  place  in 
1681  ?  When  was  Holland  very  powerful?  6.  What  of  the  remain- 
ing proTinces  of  the  Netherlands?  What  took  place  in  1810? 
In  1830  ?  7.  What  of  Poland?  Its  boundaries?  What  took  place 
in  1772  ?  In  1795  ?  What  of  the  Poles  ?  8.  What  of  Venice  ? 
9.  When  was  it  powerful  ?  What  was  an  annual  ceremony  ?  What 
of  Venice  now?  10.  What  of  Genoa?  Sardinia?  Since  when  has 
it  been  a  kingdom?  11.  What  was  the  kingdom  of  .Naples  generally 
called  ?    12.  What  of  Napoleon  (    King  Joachim  ?    King  Ferdinand  ? 
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Chap.  CXLIII. — Eubope  continued 

OKROVOLOOT    OV    BUSSIA,    SWEDBN,     XJLFLAIO),     VOHWXT,   DBNKARS, 

UOLLASD,  BELOIUMj  BTC. 

A.D. 


Ybniob  established 

Kingdom  of  Sweden  began     .        .        .        •        , 
The  first  king  reigns  in  Denmark    .        .        .        , 
Venice  becomes  an  independent  republic 
Iceland  discovered  by  the  Norwegians    . 
Christianity  introduced  into  Russia 
Canute,  king  of  Denmark,  conquered  England 
Norway  conquered  by  Canute         .        .        .        , 
Kussia  conquered  by  the  Crim  Tartars    .        • 
Norway  incorporated  with  Denmark       •        •        , 
Russia  independent  of  the  Tartars  .        • 

Massacre  in  Sweden 

Gustavus  Vasa  expelled  the  Danes  from  Sweden    . 
Gustavus  Vasa  ascended  the  throne  of  Sweden 
The  first  Czar  reigned  in  Russia    .        •        .         . 
Republic  of  Holland  founded  •        •        •        . 

Gustavus  Adolphus  king  of  Sweden        •        • 
Battle  of  Lutzen,  and  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 
Peter  the  Great  begins  to  reign       .        .        .         . 
Charles  XII.  begins  to  reign  in  Sweden 
Peter  the  Great  defeats  Charles  XII.  at  Pultowa    . 
Charles  XII.  returns  to  Sweden     •        .        .        . 

Russia  becomes  an  empire 

Peter  the  Great  died 

Peter  II.  died 

Elizabeth  ascends  the  throne  of  RushIh  . 

Peter  III.  ascends  the  throne  .    *    .        .        . 

Partition  of  Poland  •        •        .        . 
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Oiutayiis  m.  died 
Rossia  declared  war  against  France 
Catherine  U.  died     .        .        .        . 
Panl,  Emperor  of  Russia,  died 
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.  1792 

.  1792 

.  1796 

.  1801 

Copenhagen  bombarded  by  the  English 1807 

Joachim  Mnrat  made  King  of  Naples 1808 

Gustavns  IV.  of  Sweden,  dethroned 1809 

Holland  united  to  France 1810 

The  citj  of  Moscow  burnt 1812 

Norwaj  transferred  to  Sweden 1814 

Genoa  annexed  to  Sardinia 1814 

Sardinia  has  Savoj,  &c.,  restored 1815 

Commercial  treaty  between  Denmark  and  England         .        .  1824 

Alexander,  Emperor  of  Russia,  dies 1825 

Nicholas  asoends  the  throne  of  Russia 1825 

Revolution  in  Netherlands:  divided  into  Holland  and  Belgium  183U 
Russian  army  crosses  the  Pruth  to  occupy  Moldavia  and  Wallachial853 

Russia  defeated  by  the  Turks  at  Oltenitza       •        •        .        .  1853 

Negotiation  between  Sweden  and  Russia  respecting  the  war  .  1854 

Russians  defeated  by  the  Turks  at  Czitate       ....  1854 

Russians  cross  the  Danube       ...        ....  1854 

Russian  ports  of  Riga,  Libau,  and  Widau  blockaded        .        .  1854 

Russians  retreat  from  Silistria 1854 

Russians  defeated  at  Giurgevo 1854 

Russians  retreat  from  Bucharest 1854 

Russians  defeat  the  Turks  in  Armenia 1854 

Surrender  of  Bomarsund,  2000  Russian  prisoners    .        .        .  1854 

Russians  defeated  at  the  Alma  and  Inkerman          •        .        .  1854 

Nicholas  orders  a  levy  of  ten  men  out  of  every  thousand        .  1854 

An  imperial  ukase  orders  the  arming  of  the  militia         .        .  1855 

Death  of  Emperor  of  Russia.    Accession  of  his  son,  Alexander  1855 
Four  Russian  steamers  and  240  sailing  vessels  destroyed  in  the 

Sea  of  Azof 1855 
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Defeal  of  the  Russians  on  the  Tchernava        .        .        ,        «  1855 

Sebastopol  evacuated,  September  8          .        .        .        ,        «  1855 

Capitulation  of  Kan         •                1855 

Peace  between  Russia,  France,  England,  Austria,  and  Turkey  1856 

Coronation  of  Alexander  II 1856 

Abolition  of  the  Sound  dues  by  Denmark        •        •        •        .  1856 

Grand  Duke  Constantine  visits  Queen  Victoria       .        .        •  1857 
Schamyl,  the  Circassian  chief,  taken  prisoner,  and  brought  to  St. 

Petersburg         ....••..•  1859 

HoBsia  and  Poland  at  variance 1861 

Schleswig-Holstein  taken  from  Denmark         ....  1865 


Chap.  CXLIV. — -Europe  continued. 

BLUfGDOM   OF   QRKAT  BBITAUT   AND  I&ELAND. 

1.  I  HAVE  now  come  to  the  most  interesting  country  in 
Europe  ;  the  country  where  there  is  moi'e  comfort,  more  good 
sense,  more  thorough  civilization,  more  true  religion,  than  in 
any  other  land  in  Europe,  in  Asia,  or  Africa. 

2.  The  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  embraces 
England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The  three  first 
countries  are  upon  the  island  of  Great  Britain.  This  island 
is  on  the  western  coast  of  Europe,  and  is  separated  by  the 
British  Channel  from  France.  At  the  narrowest  part^  this 
channel  is  twenty-five  miles  wide.  Ireland  lies  west  of 
Great  Britain,  at  the  distance  of  about  sixty  miles ;  a  part  of 
it,  however,  is  much  nearer  to  Scotland. 

3.  These  two  islands  are  small  in  extent,  bat  they  contain 
nearly  twenty-nine   millions   of  inhabitants.     Besides  this, 
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the  kingdom  has  colonies  in  Tarious  parts  of  America,  AMca, 
and  Asia,  so  that  the  queen  rules  over  nearly  one  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  of  people.  Great  Britain  may  be  considered 
the  richest  and  most  powerful  kingdom  on  the  face  of  the 
globe. 

4.  England  has  a  queen  who  has  several  magnificent 
palaces.  England,  too,  has  a  great  many  noblemen  who 
live  in  costly  country-seats,  and  who  are,  for  the  most  part, 
characterized  by  honourable  dealing  towards  their  tenants, 
and  patriotism  towards  their  country. 

5.  In  all  great  cities  there  is  a  great  deal  of  poverty  and 
suffering,  and  the  cities  of  England  do  not  form  an  exception ; 
but  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  has  been  much  alleviated 
by  the  efforts  of  private  liberality,  and  the  operation  of  the 
poor-laws,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  where 
more  money  is  given  away  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

QnssTioKS. — 1.  Which  is  the  most  eztraordinaiy  coantry  in  Europe  ? 
2.  What  is  embraced  in  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ? 
What  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain?  What  of  the  British  Channel? 
Ireland  ?  3.  Population  of  Great  Britain  ?  Ireland  ?  Colonies  of  Great 
Britain  ?  4.  What  of  the  qneen  ?  Noblemen  ?  5.  What  of  povert j  in 
England  ?  What  can  you  say  of  England  ?  Where  is  London  ?  Direc- 
tion of  the  following  places  from  London : — Manchester?  Birmingham  ? 
Sheffield?  Edinburgh?  Dublin?  Wales? 
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m^  Talesk  afaout  Eh^nnrf,  or  Gams  aocL  de&  mft  aonift  long 

^  X  will  tJusL  talLyQiL  of  Mflmdiflitov  ^>^&fls  tiie^  inakB 
B^MHifirfril  gEn^aznay  callccMii^  ami  othesr  gEKH&i;  of  Binninc- 
fimm  w&BKs  tJbe^  make  gmu^  pis<zil%  svPoniB^  lu^Aaa^  «ii£ 
>;  a£  SffJBJfffiiiy  w&a»  Hiey  makar  ]iiirTO%  fiirk^  ami 
■y  ani  a£  «i^^r  priM*w;^  wiiooB-  tiity  v^^f*  &  ^yp"^ 
a£  acfeifsieak. 

&.  Wales  IB  &  CERmtxy  of  mimntaiTiity  Lyrng  an.  tha  wca^  ci£ 
JSi^anrf.  mbri*  a£  tdift  people  igeak:  tii«  WekL  langnagiB^ 
wU!&  joiE  amid  not  muferwfaguL  TlLe^'  acs  vray  mihia* 
grMna%  and  Syg  in  a  oomfiirtaiaLB:  nnHmfflr-  Thsr  sunmtaiixfr 
ac&  II f  Mil  iU'if  for  pzndiicxn^  caat^  tin^  Imny  (aiuuer^  ami  aiiateL 

T.  Scatlaiul  is  alaa  a  Hand  a£  nunmtainflL  Izl  thft  aaotbfficiL 
porfe  &e  pso^Ie  apeak  the  ScotcL  langnagn^  whicii  pechapa 
JOB  QDuld  pKtii]r  nndoBataiuL  Baty  in.  tdia  hrtj^iiiinrfiff  of  chit 
nort^  t^  inBahitantB  i^^eak  Godiav  wimsk  waidd  Eta  aa 
gfc'^wg'^  tsa  juxL  aa  £&a  lan^m^s  a£  an.  Arab. 

^  The  (2api&il  a£  SisatLmd  is  KirnhnEghy  a  Siut  miukj'  'luL 
eiiy,  wiXiksLinimfinaaIii^<9iA:ie  in-tdxemiiteof  it;.  Kmiwa 
du^t&ffefflftmanjfinaaiwnaiiL  ScfltiamL  Gii«E'iw- ja  4 
Targft  plae^  sod  eriehrated  !iir  its  niaxiix£u:£am^ 

&.  Xcelaad  3  &  Bif^LCy  greeao.  mTmtaf^    grmtauTUTT^  mr^isL 
milliaiia  of  pefiTjIeu     L;  g  ife-  aaalwi-  land  of 
wlitLj    TmihnfflL  w&a  miiigRtidfr  gd  Aj 


Xflt  emigraSE;  aoic  :;iie  rrrch.  ia»  *iiac  IrrVfTTif  ^^  ^<^ 
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ries  of  bad  govemment  for  manj  years,  and  a  large  part  of 
the  people  had  therefore  £dlen  into  a  state  of  distresfdog 
poverty.  Great  improvement  in  her  situation  is,  however, 
daily  taking  place. 

10.  The  Irish,  however,  are  a  very  interesting  people.  At 
home  or  abroad,  they  seem  to  be  full  of  wit  and  hospitality. 
It  is  by  their  lively  disposition,  and  cheerfal  turn  of  mind, 
that  they  seem  to  soften  the  evils  which  too  often  pmsue 
them. 

11.  Dublin  is  the  capital  of  Ireland,  and  some  of  its 
streets  are  magnificent ;  but  many  portions  of  it  are  filled 
with  inhabitants  who  present  the  most  woful  aspect  of 
raggedness  and  misery.  Beggary  is  common  in  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom. 

Questions. — I.  Population  of  London ?  The  Thames?  Conntiy 
around  London  ?  2.  Describe  the  appearance  of  London.  3.  Palace 
of  St.  James.  Westminster  Abhey.  St.  Panrs.  5.  What  of  Man- 
chester? Birmingham  ?  Sheffield  ?  6.  Where  is  Wales  ?  What  of 
the  people?  Mountains?  7.  What  of  Scotland?  Language?  8.  What 
of  Edinburgh?  Glasgow?  9.  What  of  Ireland?  Govemment? 
10.  What  of  the  Irish  people  ?     11.  What  of  Dublin  ? 


Chap.  CXLVI. — Europe  continued. 

OBIOIN  OF  THE  BBFTISH  NATION.     THE  DSUIDS. 

1.  It  is  supposed  that  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  ori- 
ginally settled  by  a  colony  from  CranL  These  were  called 
Gaels,  Celts,  or  rather  Kelts.     Their  descendants  are  found, 
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at  this  day,  in  Ireland  and  Wales,  and  the  highlands  of 
Scotland.  Some  of  these  still  speak  the  ancient  Gaelic,  or 
Keltic,  language. 

2.  Very  little  is  known  about  these  islands  till  the  time  of 
Julius  Csesar.  He  invaded  England  in  the  year  55  before 
the  Christian  era.  The  country  was  then  called  Britannia, 
or  Britain.  It  was  inhabited  by  barbarians,  some  of  whom 
wore  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  while  others  were  entirely 
naked.  They  were  painted  like  the  American  Indians. 
Their  weapons  were  clubs,  spears,  and  swords,  with  which 
they  fiercely  attacked  the  Eoman  invaders. 

3.  The  ancient  Britons,  Hke  the  other  northern  nations  of 
Europe,  were  idolaters.  Their  priests  -w^ere  called  Druids. 
Their  places  of  worship  were  in  the  open  air,  and  consisted 
of  huge  stone  pillars,  standing  in  a  circle.  A  large  stone  in 
the  middle  was  used  as  an  altar,  and  human  victims  were 
sacrificed  upon  it  The  ruins  of  one  of  these  temples  still 
remain  at  Stonehenge,  and  are  very  wonderful. 

4.  The  Druids  considered  the  oak  a  sacred  tree.  They  set 
a  great  value  o^  the  mistletoe,  a  sort  of  plant  which  some- 
times grows  on  the  oak.  Wherever  they  found  the  mistletoe^ 
they  held  a  banquet  beneath  the  spreading  branches  of  the 
oak  on  which  it  grew. 

5.  The  Druids  incited  the  Britons  to  oppose  the  B^omaa 
power.  They  fought  fiercely,  and  the  country  was  not  en- 
tirely subdued  till  sixty  years  after  the  Christian  era.  Sue- 
toniuSj  a  Boman  general,  then  cut  down  the  sacred  groves 
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'f  oak,  destroyed  tbe  temples,  and  threw  ^e  Droida  into 
the  fires  wfaidi  tliej  had  themselyes  kindled  to  roast  the 
Romans. 

6.  The  Soots,  who  inhabited   the  northern  part  of  the 
island,  were  a  fierce  people,  and  were  still  noconqaeied. 
To  prevent  them  from  making  incnrsioDS  into  Britain,  the 
Romans  built  a  wall  from  the  river  Tjne  to  the  Frith  of 
Solwaj. 

7.  The  Britons  remained  quietly  under  the  government 
of  Rome  for  nearly  five  centuries  after  the  Christian  era, 
adopting,  during  this  period,  many  of  the  Roman  customa 
They  never  attempted  to  free  themselves.  But,  at  last,  the 
Roman  empire  became  so  weak  that  the  Emperor  Yalentinian 
withdrew  his  troops  from  Britain. 

8.  The  inhabitants  had  grown  so  unwarlike,  that  when 
the  Roman  soldiers  were  gone,  they  found  themselves  unable 
to  resist  the  Scots.  They  therefore  asked  the  assistance  of 
two  tribes  of  people  from  Germany,  called  Saxons,  and 
Angles. 

9.  These  people  drove  back  the  Scots  into  their  own  part 
of  the  island.  Then,  instead  of  returning  to  Germany,  they 
took  possession  of  Britain  by  the  right  of  the  strongest  It 
was  divided  by  them  into  seven  small  kingdoms^  called  the 
Saxon  Heptarchy. 


^ 


QuBSTiows.— 1.  What  of  the  Gaels  or  Kelts  ?  2.  When  did  C«8ar 
Invade  England?  What  was  Great  Britain  then  called  ?  What  of  the 
people  ?    8.  Beligion  of  the  ancient  Britons  ?    Who  were  the  Dmids? 
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Wliat  of  their  places  of  worship  ?  4.  How  was  the  oak  considered  by 
the  Druids  ?  The  mistletoe  ?  5.  When  was  the  country  entirelj  sub- 
dued? What  of  Suetonius?  6.  What  of  the  Scots?  What  did  the 
Romans  do?  7.  How  long  did  Rome  govern  Britain?  What  of  the  em- 
pire of  Yalentinian?  8.  Whose  aid  did  the  Britons  ask  against  the  Scots? 
9.  What  did  these  two  tribes  do?    How  was  Britain  then  divided? 


Chap.  CXLVIL — Eobope  continued, 

8AX0N  AKD  DANISH  KINGS  OF  ENGLAND. 

« 

1.  Ik  the  year  827  of  the  Chriatiaa  er%  all  the  seven  Hng- 
doms  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  were  united  into  one,  under 
the  government  of  Egbert.  He  was,  therefore,  the  first  king 
of  England; 

2.  Egbert  was  a  native  of  England,  but  had  been  educated 
in  France,  at  the  court  of  Charlemagne.  He  was  therefore 
more  polished  and  enlightened  than  most  of  the  Saxon  kings. 
Daring  the  reign  of  Egbert^  and  for  many  years  afberwarda, 
the  Danes  made  incursions  into  England.  They  sometimes 
oyerran  the  whole  country. 

3.  Alfred,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  872,  fought  fifty- 
six  battles  with  them  by  sea  and  land.  On  one  occasion,  he 
went  into  the  camp  of  the  Danes  in  the  disguise  of  a  harper. 
He  took  notice  of  every  tiling,  and  planned  an  attack  upon 
the  camp.  Returning  to  his  own  men,  he  led  them  against 
the  Danes,  whom  he  completely  routed. 

4.  This  king  was  called  Alfred  the  Great ;  and  he  had  a 
I    "^    better  right  to  the  epithet  of  Great  than  most  other  kings 
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who  hare  borne  it.  He  made  wise  laws,  and  institated  the 
custom  of  trial  bj  jmy.  He  likewise  founded  the  nniversity 
of  Oxford.  Near! J  a  hundred  years  after  his  death,  the 
Danes  again  broke  into  England.  There  was  now  no  Alfred 
to  oppose  them.  They  were  accordingly  victorions,  and 
three  Danish  kings  governed  the  conntty  in  succession. 

5.  Canute  the  Great  was  one  of  thCTn.  He  appears  to  have 
been  an  old  pirate,  or,  as  they  were  called  in  those  days,  a  sea- 
king.  One  day,  when  he  and  his  courtien  were  walking  on 
the  shores  they  called  him  king  of  the  sea,  and  told  him  that 
he  had  bat  to  command  and  the  wares  would  obey  him. 

6.  Gannte,  in  order  to  shame  their  flattery,  desired  a  chair 
of  state  to  be  brought  and  placed  on  the  hard  smooth  sand. 
Then,  seating  himself  in  the  chair,  he  stretched  out  his  sceptre 
over  the  wares  with  a  reiy  commanding  aspect. 

7.  "  Boll  back  thy  wares,  thon  sea ! '  cried  Canat&  "  I  am 
thy  king  and  master !  How  darest  thou  foam  and  thunder 
in  my  presence  f  "  But  the  sea,  nowise  abashed,  came  roar- 
ing and  whitening  onward,  and  threw  a  sheet  of  spray  orer 
Canute  and  all  the  courtiers.  The  giant  wares  rolled  upward 
on  the  beach,  &r  beyond  the  monarch's  chair.  They  would 
soon  hare  swallowed  him  up,  together  with  bis  courtien^  if 
they  had  not  all  scampered  to  the  dry  land. 

8.  In  the  year  1041,  the  Danes  were  driren  out  of  Eng- 
land, and  another  Saxon  king,  called  Edward  the  Confeasor, 
was  placed  upon  the  throne.  At  his  death,  in  1066,  Harold, 
who  was  also  a  Saxon,  became  king. 
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9.  But  lie  was  the  last  of  the  Saxon  kings.  No  sooner 
had  he  mounted  the  throne,  than  William,  Duke  of  Normandy 
in  France,  invaded  England,  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand 
men,  and  landed  at  Feyensej  Bay,  in  1066. 

10.  Harold  led  an  army  of  Saxons  against  the  Norman 
invaders,  and  fought  with  them  at  Hastings.  In  the  midst 
of  the  battle  an  arrow  was  shot  through  his  steel  helmet, 
and  penetrated  his  brain.  The  Duke  of  Normandy  gained 
the  victory,  and  became  King  of  England. 

QuBSTioKS. — 1.  Who  was  the  first  king  of  England  ?  What  king- 
doms did  he  goyem  ?  2.  What  of  Egbert  ?  What  of  the  Danes  ?  3.  When 
did  Alfred  ascend  the  throne?  What  did  he  do  ?  4.  Why  was  he  called 
Alfred  the  Great  ?  What  of  the  Danes  after  his  death  ?  5,  6,  7.  Tell 
a  story  of  Can  ate.  8.  When  were  the  Danes  driven  out  of  England  ? 
Who  was  then  placed  npon  the  throne  ?  When  did  Harold  become 
king?  9.  Who  now  invaded  England?  10.  Where  was  the  battle 
fought  between  Harold  and  William  ?  Who  became  king  of  England  ? 
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Chap.  CXLVIII. — Europe  continued, 

NORMAN  KIKOB  OF  BNOLAKD. 

1.  WHiLiAH  THE  Conqueror  (as  the  Duke  of  Normandy 
was  now  called)  reigned  about  twenty  years.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  second  son,  William  Bufus,  or  tbe  Red,  who 
was  so  named  from  tlie  colour  of  his  hair. 

2.  The  red  king  was  very  fond  of  hunting.  One  day, 
while  he  was  chasing  a  deer  in  the  forest,  a  gentleman  of 
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QuEsnoys.— 1.  Who  succeeded  William  the  Conqueror?  2.  What 
waa  the  fate  of  William  Bufus  ?  3.  When  did  Henrj  Beauclerk  hegin 
his  reign  ?  When  did  Stephen  succeed  to  the  throne  ?  When  did  he 
die  ?  4.  Who  murdered  Thomas  )k  Becket  ?  5.  What  happened  to 
Henry  11.  ?  6.  What  of  Ireland  ?  7.  When  was  Richard  made  king  of 
England?  What  of  him  ?  8.  How  was  he  killed?  9.  Whj  was  John 
called  Lackland  ?  What  of  him  ?  His  crimes  ?  10.  Who  signed  Magna 
Charta?  How  is  it  considered  ?  II.  When  did  King  John  die  ?  What 
f  Henry  ni.? 


Chap.  CXLIX. — Europe,  continuecL 

XN0LI8H  WAB8  AND  SSBELUONS. 

1.  The  next  king,  Edward  the  First,  was  crowned  in  1272. 
The  people  gave  him  the  nickname  of  Longshanks,  because 
his  legs  were  of  nnusnal  length*  He  was  a  great  warrior, 
and  fought  bravely  in  Palestine  and  in  the  civil  wars  of 
England. 

2.  Edward  conquered  Wales,  which  had  hitherto  been  a 
separate  kingdom.  He  attempted  to  conquer  Scotland  like- 
wise, but  dfd  not  entirely  succeed.  The  illustrious  Sir 
William  Wallace  resisted  him,  and  beat  the  English  troops 
in  many  battles.  But,  at  last,  Wallace  was  taken  prisoner 
and  carried  in  chains  to  London,  and  there  executed. 

3.  Bobert  Bruce  laid  claim  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  and 
renewed  the  war  against  Edward.     But  old  Longshanks  was 
determined  not  to  let  go  his  hold  of  poor  Scotland.     He 
mustered  on  immense  army,  and  was  marching   northward        j  i: 
when  a  sudden  sickness  put  an  end  to  his  life.  ri   I 
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4.  His  son,  Edward  the  SecoDd,  ascended  the  throne  in 
1307.  He  led  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  into 
Scotlamd.  But  he  was  not  such  a  warrior  as  his  &ther. 
Robert  Bruce  encountered  him  at  Bannockburn  with  only 
thirty  thousand  men,  and  gained  a  glorious  yictory.  By 
this  Scotland  was  set  free.  Edward  the  Second  reigned 
about  twenty  years.  He  was  a  foolish  and  miserable  king. 
His  own  wife  made  war  against  him,  and  took  him  pri- 
soner. By  her  instigation,  he  was  cruelly  murdered  in 
prison. 

6.  His  son,  Edward  the  Third,  began  to  reign  in  1327,  at 
tbe  age  of  eighteen.  He  had  not  long  been  on  the  throne, 
before  he  showed  himself  very  unlike  his  father.  He  beat 
the  Scots  at  Halidown  Hill,  and  afterwards  invaded  France. 
I  have  spoken  of  the  French  wars  in  the  history  of  France. 

6.  The  king's  son,  sumamed  the  Black  Prince,  was  even 
more  valiant  than  his  &ther.  He  was  also  as  kind  and  gene- 
rous as  he  was  brave.  He  conquered  King  John  of  France, 
and  took  him  prisoner;  but  he  did  not  exult  over  him. 
When  they  entered  London  together,  the  Black  Prince  rode 
bareheaded  by  the  side  of  the  captive  monarch,  as  if  he  were 
merely  an  attendant  instead  of  a  conqueror, 

7.  This  brave  prince  died  in  1376,  and  his  father  lived 
only  one  year  longer.  The  next  king  was  Richard  the 
Second,  a  boy  of  eleven  years  old.  When  he  grew  up, 
Richard  neglected  the  government,  and  cared  for  nothing 
but  his  own  pleasures. 
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8.  Daring  his  reign,  a  rebellion  wiaa  headed  by  a  blaA- 
smith  named  Wat  Tyler.  The  rebels  had  also  other  leados, 
nicknamed  Jack  Straw  and  Hob  Carter.  They  marched  to 
London  with  a  hundred  thousand  followers,  and  did  a  great 
deal  of  mischief. 

9.  The  king,  attended  by  a  few  of  his  nobles,  rode  oat  to 
hold  a  conference  with  Wat  Tyler.  The  blacksmith  was 
very  rude,  and  treated  King  Richard  as  if  he  were  no  better 
than  a  common  man,  or  perhaps  not  quite  so  good.  He  even 
threatened  the  king  with  a  drawn  sword. 

1 0.  William  Walworth,  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  was 
standing  near  the  king.  He  was  so  offended  at  Wat  Tyler's 
insolence,  that  he  uplifted  a  mace  or  club,  and  smote  Wat  to 
the  ground.     A  knight  then  killed  him  with  a  sword. 

11.  When  the  rebels  saw  that  the  valiant  blacksmith  was 
beaten  down  and  slain,  they  gave  an  angry  shout,  and  were 
rushing  forward  to  attack  the  king's  party.  But  King 
Bichard  rode  boldly  to  meet  them,  and  wared  his  hand 
with  a  majestic  air. 

12.  "Be  not  troubled  for  the  death  of  your  leader,"  he 
cried.  ^  *«  I,  your  king,  will  be  a   better  leader  than  Wat 
Tyler."     The  king's  words  and  look  made  such  an  impres- 
«on,   that  the    rebels   immediately   submitted,    and  Wat 
Tyler's  murder  was  unavenged. 

De?o^r!^?rt""V  ^^"^  "^^  ^^^^^^  L  crowned?  What  did  the 
s^tldml^"^^.  ^^*  °^^^^^  2.  What  of  Wales?  Who  re- 
sisted  Edward  in  Scotland?    Pate  of  William  Wallace  ?     8.  What  of 
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RabenBnioe?  Deathof  Edward  Longghanks?  4.Wh«ofI 
H.  ?  Battle  of  Bannockbonj  ?  How  was  Scotland  tat  freo  ? 
happened  to  Edward  n.?  5.  wTiat  of  Edward  III.  f  When 
begin  to  reign  ?  6.  What  of  the  Black  Prince?  How  did  1 
John  of  France?  7.  What  of  Richard  II.?  8,  9.  What  < 
Trier'*  rebelliou?  la  What  did  William  Walworth  do?  H 
of  the  rebels  when  Wat  Tyler  was  tiUed  ?     What  did  lUchai-' 


Chap,  CL. — Eiteope  contimied- 

laa  LABCASTBIAN  KtMGB  Or  BNGLANU- 

1-  NoTwiTHSTAMDiMo  Itis  promise  to  tlio  rebe^ 
Kichard  waa  not  a  good  ruler.  Hia  subjects  grew  *» 
more  disooatanted,  and  hia  cousin,  the  Duke  of  ^ 
formed  the  project  of  making  himself  king.  E-'*'** 
dethroned  and  imprisoned  at  Pontefract  castle,  wher 
either  tiUed  or  starved  to  death.  The  Duke  of  '^ 
began  to  reign  in  tbe  year  1400,  and  waa  called  B 
Fourth. 

2y  There  were  two  rebeUions  agalust  this  king- 
headed  by  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  the  ovT^ 
Archbishop  of  York;  for,   in   tbose  times,  bishops 
on  armour  and  tamed  Boldiera.      "Henry  conquered. 
and  reigned  acTeral  years  ia.  pea^e. 

3.  As  long  aa  Ms  father  Uved,  the  Wi^a  eldest 
wild  and  dissipated  young  man  ;  tut  no  sooner  -^ 
king  dead  than  bis  oharactee  -anderwent  a  <*°'P^.' 
He  now  threw  off  his    dissipation,  and  devoted 
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fully  to  the  business  of  goYeming  his  kingdom.  He  was 
crowned  as  Henry  t&e  Fifbh,  in  1413.  Two  years  after- 
wards he  invaded  France. 

4.  I  have  already  told,  in  the  history  of  France,  how 
Henry  vanquished  the  French  in  the  famous  battle  of  Agin- 
Goui*t,  and  how  he  afterwards  became  master  of  the  whole 
kingdom  of  France.  His  death  took  place  in  1422,  in  the 
midst  of  his  triumphs,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four. 

5.  The  new  king  of  England,  Henry  the  Sixth,  was  a 
baby  only  nine  months  old.  At  that  tender  age,  while  he 
was  still  in  his  nurse's  arms,  the  heavy  crowns  of  England 
and  France  were  put  upon  his  head.  The  ceremony  of  tlua 
poor  child's  coronation  was  performed  in  the  city  of  Paris. 
He  soon  lost  the  crown  of  France ;  but  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land continued  a  torment  to  him  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  it 
Caused  his  death  at  lasti 

6.  When  he  grew  up,  he  turned  out  to  be  a  mild,  quiet, 
simple  sort  of  man,  with  barely  sense  enough  to  get  along 
respectably  as  a  private  person.  As  a  king,  he  was  an  object 
of  contempt.  His  wife  had  far  more  manhood  than  himself, 
and  she  governed  him  like  a  child. 

7.  During  this  king's  reign  began  the  war  of  the  Hoses. 
The  reader  will  recollect  that  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  had 
unlawfully  taken  the  crown  from  Richard  the  Second.  But 
he  and  his  son  reigned  without  much  opposition,  because 
they  were  warlike  men,  and  could  have  defended  the  crown 
with  their  swords. 
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8.  Henry  tlie  Sixth,  on  the  contrary,  was  soft,  meek,  and 
{>eaceable,  without  spirit  enough  to  fight  for  the  crown  which 
his  father  left  him.  The  heirs  of  Kichard  the  Second  there- 
fore thought  this  a  proper  time  to  get  back  their  lawful 
inheritance.     The  Duke  of  York  was  the  nearest  heir. 

9.  He  began  a  war  in  1»455.  If  there  had  been  nobody 
but  Henry  the  Sixth  to  resist  him,  he  might  have  got  the 
crown  at  once.  But  Henry's  wife,  (whose  name  was  Mar- 
garet,) and  many  of  the  nobility,  took  up  arms  for  the  king. 
Other  noblemen  lent  assistance  to  the  Duke  of  York. 

10.  All  the  Yorkists,  or  partisans  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
wore  white  roses  either  in  their  hats  or  at  their  breasts. 
The  Lancastrians,  or  those  of  the  king's  party,  wore  a  red 
rose  in  the  same  manner.  Whenever  two  persons  happened 
to  meet,  one  wearing  a  red  rose  and  the  other  a  white,  they 
drew  their  swords  and  fought. 

11.  Thus  the  people  of  England  were  divided  into  two 

great  parties,  who  were  ready  to  cut  each  other's  throats, 

merely  for  the  difference  between  a  red  and  white  rose. 

Questions. — 1.  What  of  England  under  Richard  ?  Who  dethroned 
him?  His  fate?  Who  was  Henry  IV.  ?  When  did  he  begin  to  reign  ? 
2.  What  rebellions  were  there  against  this  king  ?  3.  What  of  Henry  V.  ? 
When  did  he  inrade  France?  4.  Who  fonght  the  battle  of  Aginconrt? 
When  did  Henry  V.  die  ?  5.  Describe  the  coronation  of  Henry  VI. 
6.  What  of  him?  His  queen?  7.  What  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster?  His 
ion,  Henry  V.?  8.  What  did  the  heirs  of  Richard  II.  do?  9.  When 
did  the  Duke  of  York  begin  the  war?  Who  took  up  arms  for  Henry? 
10.  What  did  the  followers  of  the  Duke  of  York  wear?  Those  of  the 
kin^  ?    What  often  happened  ? 
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Chap.  OLL — Europe  continued, 

WAB0  or  THB  B08B8. 

1.  The  Wars  of  the  Hoses  lasted  thirty  jears.  Sometimes 
the  white  rose  was  up|jermost  aud  sometimes  the  red.  The 
most  celebrated  general  in  these  wars  was  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick. It  was  chiefly  by  his  means  that  the  soldiers  of  the 
white  rose  gained  a  decisive  victory  at  Towton,  in  which 
thirty-six  thousand  of  the  red  rose  men  were  killed.  The 
young  Duke  of  York  was  then  proclaimed  king,  under  the 
name  of  Edward  the  Fourth. 

2.  This  was  in  1461.  But,  not  long  afterwards,  the  Earl 
of  Warwick  quarrelled  with  King  Edward,  and  quitted  the 
party  of  Torkists.  He  took  King  Henry  the  Sixth  out  of 
piison,  and  placed  him  on  the  throne  again,  and  Edward  was 
compelled  to  flee  oyer  to  France. 

3.  As  the  Earl  of  Warwick  showed  himself  so  powerful  in 
pulling  down  kings  and  setting  them  up  again,  he  gained  the 
name  of  the  king-maker.  But  he  was  Anally  killed  in  battle 
while  flgbting  bravely  for  the  Lancastrians;  and  then  the 
white  rose  flourished  again. 

4.  Henry  the  Sixth  and  his  son  were  murdered  in  1464, 
and  Edward  the  Fourth  became  the  undisputed  King  of 
England.  He  had  fought  bravely  for  the  crown  ;  but  now, 
that  he  had  got  Arm  possession  of  it,  he  became  idle  and 
voluptuous. 
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5.  He  was  a  cruel  tyrant  too.  Haying  resolved  to  put  one 
of  Ills  brothers  to  death,  he  gaye  him  the  choice  of  dying  in 
whatever  manner  he  pleased.  His  brother,  who  was  a  great 
lover  of  good  liquor,  chose  to  be  drowned  in  a  hogshead  of  wine. 

6.  Edward  the  Fourth  died  in  1483.  He  left  two  young 
children,  the  eldest  of  whom  now  became  King  Edward  the 
Fifth.  But  these  poor  children  had  a  wicked  uncle,  Bichard 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  for  a  guardian.  Most  historians  say 
that  he  was  a  horrible  figure  to  look  at,  haying  a  humpback, 
a  withered  arm,  and  a  very  ugly  face ;  while  more  modem 
writers  insist  that  he  was  a  bold,  clever  man,  determined  to 
carry  out  his  own  designs,  and  unscrupulous  as  to  the  means 
he  used  to  that  end.  This  personage  was  determined  to  make 
himself  king. 

7.  He  took  care  that  the  little  King  Edward  and  his  brother 
should  lodge  in  the  Tower  of  London.  One  nighty  while  the 
two  children  were  sound  asleep  in  each  other's  arms»  some 
villains  .came  and  smothered  them  with  the  bolsters  of  the 
bed.  They  were  buried  at  the  foot  of  a  staircase.  So  Bichard 
of  Gloucester  became  king  of  England,  He  is  said  to  have 
committed  many  crimes  for  the  sake  of  getting  the  crown, 
but  he  did  not  keep  it  long.  But  it  is  now  generaJJy  under- 
stood that  more  evil  deeds  were  laid  to  the  charge  of  jcwlchard 
than  he  was  really  guilty  of. 

8.  Henry  Tudor,  the  young  Earl  of  Elchmond,  was  now 
the  onlj  remaining  heir  of  King  Heury  the  Sixth.  The 
French  supplied  him  with  the  means  of  making  war  against 
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Chap.  CLII. — Europe  continued.- 

BEIGKS  pi*  THE  TUDOS  PRINCES. 

1.  Henby  the  Seventh  (the  former  Earl  of  Kichmond)  began 
his  reign  in  1485.  He  was  a  crafty  king,  and  cared  mnch 
more  for  his  own  power  and  wealth  than  for  the  happiness 
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Richard  Crookback.     He  landed  in  England,  and  gained  a 
victory  at  Bosworth. 

9.  When  the  loldiers  of  Kichmond  examined  the  dead 
bodies  that  lay  in  heaps  on  the  battle-field,  they  found  that 
King  Bichard  was  among  them,  with  the  golden  crown  upon 
his  head.  They  put  it  on  the  head  of  Bichmond,  and  hailed 
him  King  Henry  the  Seveoth. 

10.  The  new  king  married  a  daughter  of  Edward  the 
Fourth ;  and,  at  their  wedding  they  each  wore  a  red  rose 
intertwined  with  a  white  one,  for  the  Wars  of  the  Boses  were 
now  over. 

Q  UE8TIOK8 . — 1 .  How  long  did  the  "Wars  of  the  Roses  last  ?  What  of 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  ?  2.  When  was  £dward  IV.  made  king  ?  What 
did  Warwick  do  ?  8.  What  was  he  called  ?  How  was  he  killed  ?  Whea 
did  the  party  of  the  White  Rose  flourish  again  ?  4.  What  of  Edward 
IV.  ?  5.  How  did  he  treat  his  brother?  6.  When  did  he  die  ?  What 
children  did  he  leaTc  ?  Describe  Richard  Crookback.  7.  What  cmeltj 
did  he  commit?  Did  he  become  king?  8.  Who  gained  the  battle  of 
BoBworth  ?  9.  Where  was  Richard  fonnd  ?  10.  Whom  did  Henry 
VII.  marry  ?    Why  were  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  now  at  an  end  ? 
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of  his  Bubjects.     But,  for  his  own  sake,  lie  desired  to  reign 
peaoeablj,  without  foreign  wars  or  civil  commotions. 

2.  During  his  reign,  two  impostors  appeared  in  England, 
each  of  whom  pretended  that  he  had  a  better  right  to  the 
crown  than  Henry  the  Seventh  had.  One  was  Lambert 
Simnel,  the  son  of  a  baker ;  but  he  called  himself  a  nephew 
of  Edward  the  Fourth.  The  other  was  Perkin  Warbeck, 
the  son  of  a  Flemish  butcher.  He  pretended  to  be  one  of 
the  little  princes  whom  King  Kichard  had  smothered  in  the 
Tower. 

3.  Many  knights  and  noblemen  of  England  were  led  into 
i-ebellion  by  each  of  these  impostors.  But  finally  they  were 
both  taken  prisoner&  Perkin  Warbeck  was  hanged,  and 
Lambert  Simnel  was  set  to  washing  dishes  in  the  king's 
kitchen. 

4.  Henry  the  Seventh  died  in  1509.  He  had  been  a 
great  lover  of  money,  and  put  all  that  he  could  lay  his  hands 
on  into  his  own  purse.  A  sum,  equal  to  ten  millions  of 
pounds  sterling,  was  found  in  his  palace  afber  his  death. 

5.  TTia  son,  Henry  the  Eighth,  began  to  reign  at  the  age 
of  eighteen.  He  was  a  haughty,  stern,  and  tyrannical  king. 
Whenever  he  got  angry,  and  that  was  not  seldom,  the  heads 
of  some  of  his  subjects  were  sure  to  be  cut  ofL  This  king 
had  six  wives !  One  died  a  natunj  death ;  he  was  divorced 
from  two ;  cut  off  the  heads  of  two  others ;  and  one  outlived 

him. 

6.  The  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  was  chiefly  remarkable   ^ 
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on  aooonnt  of  the  Reformatioii  in  England.  "By  tlus  t^m  is 
meant  the  sabstitntion  of  the  Protestant  rriigion  in«tead  of 
the  Roman  Oatholic.  Until  this  period,  the  Pope  of  Borne 
had  daimed  authority  over  England. 

7.  Bat  Henij  the  Eighth  took  all  the  power  to  himself 
Tf  an  J  of  his  subjects  dared  to  have  a  religion  nnlike  the 
king's,  they  were  either  beheaded  or  burnt.  The  king  was 
so  proud  of  lus  religious  character,  that,  after  his  quarrel 
with  the  Pope,  he  still  called  himself  Defender  of  the  Faith, 
thougli  the  title  had  been  given  him  for  defending  papal 
authority. 

8.  The  oicT  tyrant  died  in  1547,  at  the  age  of  fifty-dx. 
One  of  his  last  acts  was  to  cause  the  Earl  of  Sumy  to  be 
beheaded,  although  he  was  guilty  of  no  crime ;  and,  with 
that  innocent  blood  upon  his  soul,  King  Henry  the  Eighth 
was  summoned  to  the  judgment-seat. 

9.  His  son,  Edward  the  Sixth,  was  but  nine  or  ten  yean 
old  when  he  ascended  the  throne*  He  was  a  fine  and 
promising  boy,  but  lived  only  to  the  age  of  sixteen.  £Gs 
sister  Mary  succeeded  him,  in  1553. 

10.  She  bears  the  dreadful  title  of  Bloody  Queen  Maxj. 
Being  a  Boman  Catholic,  she  caused  persons  to  be  burnt 
alive  who  denied  the  authority  of  the  Popa  ManylnshopB 
and  godly  ministers  thus  perished  at  the  staka 

11.  Bnt^  even  in  the  midst  of  the  flameSi  they  were 
happier  than  the  -fyrannical  Queen.  It  seemed  as  if  a 
fire  were  consuming  her*  miserable  heart     She  knew  that  f4 
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ererj  body  hated  her,  and,  after  a  reign  of  only  five  year^ 
she  died  of  mere  trouble  and  anguish. 

QuxsTiONB. — 1.  When  did  Heniy  YII.  begin  to  reign?  What  of 
him?  S.  What  of  two  impostors?  Their  names?  Who  did  thej 
pretend  to  be?  3.  What  became  of  them  ?  4.  What  of  the  riches  of 
Henry  VII.?  5.  When  did  Henry  VIII.  begin  to  reign  ?  What  of 
him  ?  What  of  his  wives  ?  6.  What  great  event  occurred  in  his  reign  ? 
What  is  meant  by  the  Beformation  ?  Who  had  claimed  authority  over 
England?  7.  Why  was  the  king  called  Defender  of  the  Faith?  8. 
When  did  Heniy  VIII.  die  ?  What  was  the  last  act  of  his  reign  ?  9. 
What  of  Edward  VL?  When  did  Maiy  begin  to  reign?  10.  Why 
is  she  called  Bloody  Mary?     11.  How  long  did  she  reign? 


Chap.  CLIII. — Eubope  corUmued.^ 

THB  BEIOir  or  BUZABBTH. 

1.  The  famous  Elizabeth,  sister  to  Mary,  became  queen  in 
1558.  She  was  a  Protestant,  and  therefore  there  were  fewer 
martyrdoms  in  England. 

2.  Elizabeth  was  truly  a  great  queen,  and  England  was 
Dever  more  respected  than  while  this  mighty  woman  held 
the  sceptre  in  her  hand.  But  she  possessed  hardly  any  of 
the  kind  of  yirtues  that  a  woman  ought  to  have.  Tet  she 
prided  herself  greatly  on  her  beauty. 

3.  Many  pnnoes  and  great  men  desired  to  marry  Elizabeth ; 
but  she  chose  to  remain  sole  mistress  of  her  person  and  her 
kingdom.  And,  as  she  herself  refused  to  take  a  husband,  it 
made  her  yery  angry  wheneyer  any  of  the  ladies  of  her  court 
got  married. 
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4.  Philip  the  Second  of  Spam  asked  her  hand  in  marriage, 
On  her  refbsal,  he  rent  hb  inyindble  Armada  to  invade 
Eni^and.  Bat  a  storm  deitrojed  part  of  the  ahips,  and  the 
EngliBh  fleet  oonqnered  the  remiunder. 

5.  Some  of  the  actions  of  Queen  Elizabeth  were  almost 
as  had  as  those  of  old  Hany,  her  father.  When  llUaj,  tha 
beautiful  qneen  of  Soots,  fled  into  England  for  protectioD, 
she  caoaed  her  to  be  imprisoned  eighteen  jears.  And,  after 
those  loDg  and  weary  jeazs,  the  poor  qneen  was  tried,  and 
condemned  to  di& 

6.  Elizabeth  was  resolved  npoa  her  death,  bot  die  was 
loath  to  incnr  the  odinm  of  sndi  a  crime  She  therefiite 
endeayonred  to  persnade  the  jailer  to  mnrder  her.  Bat  as  he 
steadfastlj  refoaed,  Elizabeth  signed  the  death-warnoity  and 
the  nnfortnnate  Marj  was  beheaded. 

7.  When  Qoeen  Elizabeth  grew  old,  she  omild  not  bear  to 
look  at  her  gray  hain^  and  withered  and  wrinkled  visage  in 
a  ^aau  Her  maids  of  honour,  therefore,  had  all  the  troable 
of  dressing  hen  Part  of  their  bosineM  was  to  paint  her  fitee. 
The  qneen  of  conrae  expected  them  to  make  her  dieeks  kok 
red  and  rosy. 

8.  Bnt^  instead  of  potting  the  red  paint  on  her  ehedo^ 
these  miadiieToas  maids  of  honour  used  somettmei^  it  is  asidy 
to  put  it  all  npon  her  nose  I  So  th^  set  this  great  qoeen  on 
her  throne^  in  the  presence  of  her  eoort^  with  her  nose  as 
bright  as  if  it  had  caught  fire. 

9.  The  coortiers  often  made  a  £o6L  of  Elirabfth  by  ft*-    ^f 
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tending  to  be  in  ioye  with  her,  even  when  slie  was  old  enough 
to  be  their  grandmother.  Among  others,  the  Earl  of  Essex 
paid  his  addresses  to  her,  and  became  her  chief  favourite. 
But  at  last  he  offended  her,  and  was  sentenced  to  lose  his 
head. 

10.  When  the  Earl  of  Essex  was  dead  and  gone,  Queen 
Elizabeth  bitterly  repented  of  her  cruelty.  She  was  now  very 
old,  and  she  knew  that  nobody  loved  her,  and  there  were 
none  that  she  could  love.  She  pined  away,  and  never  held 
up  her  head  again ;  and  in  her  seventieth  year  she  died. 

11.  The  bishops,  and  the  wise  and  learned  men  of  her 
courts  came  to  look  at 'her  dead  body.  They  were  sad,  for 
they  doubted  whether  England  would  ever  be  so  prosperous 
again  as  while  it  was  under  the  government  of  this  mighty 
queen.  And  in  truth,  of  all  the  monarchs  who  have  held 
the  sceptre  since  that  day,  there  has  not  been  one  who  could 
sway  it  like  the  grayhaired  woman  whose  spirit  had  now 
passed  into  eternity. 

Questions. — 1.  When  did  Elizabeth  ascend  the  throne?  What  was 
her  religion  ?  2.  What  of  her  ?  8.  Why  did  she  not  marry  ?  What 
made  her  angry  ?  4  What  of  Philip  of  Spain?  What  of  the  Invincible 
Armada?  5.  What  was  one  of  the  worst  actions  of  Qneen  Elizabeth  ? 
6.  What  was  the  fate  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  ?  7,  8.  What  trick  did 
the  maids  of  honour  put  upon  Queen  Elizabeth  ?  9.  What  of  the  Earl 
of  Essex  ?  10.  How  did  Elizabeth  feel  after  his  death  ?  11.  How  did 
the  great  men  of  the  court  feel  when  they  saw  Elizabeth's  dead  body  ? 
What  may  be  said  of  her  government  ? 
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assembled  there.    If  it  had  succeeded,  the  whole  governmeiit 
of  England  would  have  been  destroyed. 

5.  Bat  King  James  suspected  the  plot.  He  set  people  on 
the  watch,  and  they  canght  a  man  of  the  name  of  Gay 
Fawkes  in  a  cellar,  where  thirty-six  barrels  of  gunpowder 
were  concealed.  The  ceremonies  of  the  5th  November  have 
reference  to  this  discovery.  Fawkes  told  the  king  the  names  of 
eighty  of  his  accomplices.    He  and  they  were  all  put  to  death. 

6.  James  had  one  good  quality  which  kings  have  not  very 
often  possessed.  He  hated  war.  His  reign  was  therefore  peace- 
able. He  died  in  1 625,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Charles  I. 

7.  It  was  easy  to  foresee  that  this  king  would  have  a  more 
troublesome  reign  than  his  father.  There  were  now  many 
Paritans  in  England.  These  people  were  opposed  to  the 
Church  of  England,  to  the  bishops,  and  to  all  the  ceremonies 
which  had  not  been  cast  off  when  the  Koman  Catholic  faith 
was  abolished. 

8.  They  likewise  thought  that  the  kings  of  England  had 
too  much  power.  They  were  determined  that,  thencefor 
ward,  the  king  should  not  reign  merely  for  his  own  plea- 
snre  and  glory,  but  for  the  good  of  the  people.  Charles,  on 
the  other  hand,  seemed  to  think  that  the  common  people 
were  created  only  that  kings  might  have  subjects  to  rule 
over. 

9.  In  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  the  king  persecuted  the 
Puritans.  He  would  not  allow  the  Puritan  ministers  to 
preach,  nor  the  people  to  attend  their  meetings.     Their  suf- 
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feiings  were  great,  although  the  king  dared  not  bum  them 
a^  Queen  Maiy  would  have  done. 

10.  Many  of  them  crossed  the  ocean,  and  sought  religioiifl 
freedom  in  New  England.  John  Hampden,  John  Pjm, 
and  Oliver  Cromwell,  were  once  on  the  point  of  going  to 
America.  But  the  king  prevented  them,  and  these  three 
2)er8ons  afterwards  became  his  most  powerful  enemies. 

Qqestions. — 1.  When  did  James  I.  begin  to  reign?    Who  was  he? 

2.  What  put  an  end  to  the  wars  between  England  and  Scotland? 

3.  What  of  King  James  ?  4.  What  plot  had  the  Roman  Catholics  laid? 
5.  How  did  James  discover  the  plot  ?  What  of  Gny  Fawkes  ?  6.  What 
good  quality  did  James  possess  ?  When  did  he  die  ?  Who  succeeded 
him  ?  7.  What  of  the  Puritans?  8.  What  did  they  think  ?  What  of 
Charles?  9.  How  did  he  treat  the  Puritans?  10.  What  did  many  of 
them  do  ?    What  of  the  three  principal  enemies  of  Charles  ? 


El 


Chap.  CLV. — Eubope  continued, 

WARS  OS*  THE  KINO  AND  FARLLLMXST, 

1.  Till  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  the  English  parlia- 
ment had  hardly  ever  dared  to  oppose  the  wishes  of  the  king. 
But  now  there  were  continual  disputes  between  the  king  and 
parliament.  And  if  Charles  dissolved  one  parliament^  the 
next  was  sure  to  be  still  more  obstinate. 

2.  Matters  went  on  in  this  way,  till  at  length  the  qaarrel 
grew  too  violent  to  be  settled  by  mere  words.  Both  parties 
then  betook  themselves  to  their  weapous.     The  king  was 
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sapported  by  a  great  majority  of  the  lords  and  gentlemen  of 
England  and  Scotland,  and  by  all  the  bishops. and  clergy  of 
the  English  church.  All  the  gay  and  wild  young  men  in 
the  kingdom  likewise  drew  their  swords  for  the  .crown.  The 
whole  of  King  Charles's  party  were  called  Cavaliers. 

3.  Some  of  the  noblemen  and  gentry  took  the  side  of  the 
parliament ;  but  its  adherents  were  chiefly  mechanics,  trades- 
men, and  common  people.  Because  their  hair  was  cropped 
close  to  their  skulls,  their  enemies  gave  them  the  nickname 
of  Koundheads.  The  Cavaliers  dressed  magniflcently,  and 
wore  long  hair  hanging  in  love-locks  down  their  temples. 
They  drank  wine,  and  sang  songs,  and  rode  merrily  to  the 
battle-field. 

4.  The  Koundheads  wore  steeple-crowned  hats  and  sad- 
coloured  garments.  They  sang  nothing  but  psalms,  and 
spent  much  of  their  leisure  time  in  praying  and  hearing 
sermons.  They  were  a  stem  and  resolute  set  of  men  ;  and 
when  they  had  once  made  up  their  minds  to  tear  down  the 
throne,  it  must  be  done,  though  the  realm  of  England  should 
be  rent  asunder  in  the  struggle. 

5.  The  civil  war  between  the  Cavaliers  and  Boundheads 
began  in  1642.  Many  battles  were  fought,  and  rivers  of 
English  blood  were  shed  on  both  sides. 

6.  It  was  not  long  before  Oliver  Cromwell  began  to  be  a 
famous  leader  on  the  side  of  the  parliament.  He  professed 
to  fight  only  for  religion  and  the  good  of  the  people.     But  he 
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was  an  ambitiotu  man,  and  managed  to  place  himself  in  tha 
king's  emptj  seat. 

7.  Cromwell  gained  one  battle  after  another,  and  rose 
from  step  to  step  till  there  was  no  man  so  powerful  and 
renowned  as  he.  Finallyi  in  1645,  he  defeated  the  king's 
armj  at  the  bloody  battle  of  Naseby,  King  Charles  after- 
wards sarrendered  himself  to  tbe  Scots,  and  they  delivered 
him  to  the  parliament. 

8.  The  parliament  brought  the  king  to  trial  as  a  traitor. 
The  court  that  tried  him  consisted  of  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  persons.  They  declared  him  guilty,  and  sentenced  him 
to  lose  his  head.  When  the  people  of  England  heard  the 
sentence  they  trembled* 

9.  For  it  was  a  great  and  terrible  thing  that  their  anointed 
sovereign  should  die  the  death  of  a  traitor.  Many  kings,  it 
is  true,  had  died  by  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  but  it  had 
always  been  in  darkness  and  secresy.  But  Eling  Chat  leu 
was  tried  and  condemned  in  the  £a^e  of  all  the  world. 

10.  On  the  thirtieth  of  January,  1649,  they  brought  the 
king  from  his  palace  to  the  scaffold.  It  was  covered  with 
black  cloth.  In  the  centre  of  the  scaffold  stood  a  block,  and 
by  the  block  stood  an  executioner,  with  an  axo  in  his  band 
and  a  black  mask  over  his  fiice. 

11.  The  steel-clad  soldiers  of  Cromwell  surrounded  the 
scaffold.  Bat  the  king  walked  to  his  death  with  as  firm  a 
step  as  when  he  went  to  his  coronation.     "  They  have  taken 
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away  my  corruptible  crown,"  said  he,  "  but  I  go  to  receive 
an  incorruptible  one." 

12.  When  King  Charles  had  knelt  down  and  prayed,  he 
cast  a  pitying  glance  upon  the  people  round  the  scaffold ; 
for  he  feared  that  direful  judgments  would  come  upon  the 
land,  which  was  now  to  be  stained  with  its  monarch's 
blood. 

13.  But,  as  he  saw  that  his  enemies  were  resolved  to  slay 
him,  he  calmly  laid  his  head  upon  the  block.  The  execu- 
tioner raised  his  axe,  and  smote  off  the  king's  head  at  a 
single  blow.  Then,  lifbing  it  in  his  hand,  he  cried  aloud — 
*'  This  is  the  head  of  a  traitor  1  **  But  the  people  shuddered  ; 
for  they  doubted  whether  it  was  the  head  of  a  traitor,  aud 
they  knew  that  it  was  the  head  of  a  king. 

QaB8TiONS.~l.  What  of  the  parliaments  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
I.  ?  2.  How  was  the  king  supported  ?  What  were  the  king's  party 
called  ?  3.  Who  were  on  the  side  oi  the  parliament  ?  Describe  the 
Cay  aliers.  4.  What  of  the  Roundheads  ?  5.  What  war  began  in  1 642  ? 
6.  What  of  Oliver  Cromwell  ?  7.  When  was  the  battle  of  Nasebv 
fought  ?  1.  What  was  done  to  King  Charles  ?  How  did  the  people 
feel  when  he  was  sentenced  to  death?  10,  11,  12,  13.  Describe  the 
execution  of  Charles  1.    lu  what  year  did  it  take  place  ? 
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ram  fsotbctorjltb  akd  ths  sbstokjltiov. 

1.  Ajxd  now  the  throne  of  England  was  empty.  The  king 
indeed  had  left  a  aon ;  bnt^  if  he  had  shown  himself  in  London, 
h«»  wonld  soon  have  died  the  same  death  as  his  fiither.  The 
young  prince  was  defeated  in  battle^  and  compelled  to  flee. 
At  one  time  his  enemies  preeaed  him  so  hard  that  he 
dimbed  up  among  the  thick  branches  of  an  oak,  and  thus 
saved  his  life. 

2.  The  government,  at  this  period,  was  called  a  repnblic. 
There  was  no  king,  no  lords,  no  bishops ;  nothing  bot  the 
house  of  commons,  or  the  lower  house  of  parliament.  All 
the  real  power  of  the  kingdom  was  possessed  bj  Oliver 
Cromwell,  because  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  army. 

3.  No  sooner  did  the  parliament  dare  to  oppose  CromwelPs 
wishes  than  he  led  three  hundred  soldiers  into  the  hall  where 
they  were  sitting.  He  told  the  parliament  men  that  they 
were  a  pack  of  traitors,  and  bade  them  get  out  of  the  house. 
When  they  were  gone^  he  summoned  another  partiament 
The  principal  man  in  it  was  called  Pnuse-God  Barebone. 
This  name  sounded  so  welL  that  it  was  bestowed  on  the 
whole  parliament. 

4.  But  Fraise-God  Barebone*s  parliament  did  not  keep 
together  a  great  whilei     At  the  end  of  five  months  thej 

i}   \]^     besought  Cromwell  to  send  them  about  their  business^  and    ^  " 
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take  the  govenimeiit  into  his  own  hands.      This  was  just 
what  Cromwell  wanted. 

5*  In  1654  he  was  proclaimed  Lord  Protector  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  England.  He  held  this  high  office  four 
years.  He  was  a  sagacious  and  powerful  ruler,  and  made 
himself  feared  and  respected,  both  in  England  and  foreign 
countries. 

6.  But  he  had  no  peace  nor  quiet  as  long  as  he  lived. 
He  constantlj  wore  iron  armour  under  his  clothes,  dreading 
that  some  of  his  enemies  would  attempt  to  stab  him.  He 
neyer  enjoyed  any  quiet  sleep ;  for  the  thought  always 
haunted  him  that  conspirators  might  be  hidden  in  the  closet 
or  under  the  bed. 

7.  Cromwell  was  released  from  this  miserable  way  of  life 
by  a  slow  fever,  of  which  he  died  in  1658,  at  the  age  of  fifty - 
nine.  His  son  Richard  succeeded  him  in  the  office  of  lord 
protector ;  but  he  had  not  ability  enough  to  keep  the  king- 
dom in  subjection. 

8.  Bichard  Cromwell  soon  resigned  his  office,  and  tho 
government  then  became  unsettled.  The  people  began  to 
think  that  England  would  never  be  prosperous  again  unless 
the  hereditary  sovereigns  were  re-established  on  the  throne. 

9.  The  man  who  had  most  influence  in  the  army,  after 
Oliver  Cromwell's  death,  was  General  George  Monk.  He 
invited  the  eldest  son  of  Charles  the  First  to  return  to  Eng- 
land,  promising  that  the  soldiers  would  assist  in  making  liim 
king. 
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S^-fe^  ^^  ^  tie t     ^^°««.d  x^I    **''  ^^y^  than 
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Qaeen  Mary.  James  had  made  his  escape  into  France. 
Some  of  his  adherents  endeavonred  to  set  him  on  the  throoe 
again,  but  without  success. 

7.  This  change  of  government  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking,  is  generally  called  the  Glorious  Kevolution  of  1688. 
Some  regulations  were  now  adopted  in  order  to  restrain  the 
royal  power. 

8.  'K'lTig  William  was  very  fond  of  hunting,  and  this 
amusement  hastened  his  death.  He  was  thrown  from  his 
horse  in  the  year  1702,. and  died  in  about  a  month.  His 
queen  had  died  some  years  before  him. 

9.  Anne,  another  daughter  of  the  banished  James,  now 
ascended  the  throne.  The  reign  of  this  queen  was  a  glorions 
one  for  England.  The  renowned  Duke  of  Marlborough 
gained  many  splendid  victories  over  the  French.  But  the 
chief  glory  of  the  age  proceeded  from  the  great  writers  who 
lived  in  her  time. 

10.  Queen  Anne  reigned  twelve  years,  and  died  in  17H 
at  the  age  of  forty-nine.  She  was  the  last  sovereign  of  Eng- 
land who  belonged  to  the  &mily  of  the  Stuarts,  which,  aa 
you  remember,  began  to  reign  in  England  in  1603. 

QnxsTioKS. — 1 .  What  of  Charles  II.  daring  his  banishment  ?  2.  What 
of  the  plague  ?  Wliat  of  a  great  fire  ?  3.  What  was  the  state  of  morale       , 
and  religion  dnring  this  reign  ?    When  did  he  die  ?    Who  sncceeded 
him  f  4.  What  did  James  wish  to  do  ?    5.  What  did  some  6f  the  greni 
men  do?    Whom  did  thej  inyite  from  Holland  ?    6.  What  title  had       | 
William  to  the  throne  ?  When  was  he  crowned  ?  What  of  King  James  ?      j  f 
7.  What  of  the  Revolution  of  1688  ?  8.  When  did  William  die?  9.  What    rfj 
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of  Anne  ?    Her  reign  ?    What  of  the  Dake  of  Marlhorongh  ?  What 

was  the  chief  glory  of  Anne's  reign  ?   10.  When  did  Anne  die  ?  When 
did  the  Stuarts. hegin  to  reign? 


Chap.  CLVIII. — Eubopb  continued. 

THE  HANOVERIAN  KINGS  OF  GBEAT  BRITAIN. 

1.  The  old  banished  king,  James,  had  died  in  France  in  the 
year  1701.  He  left  a  son,  whom  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
caused  to  be  proclaimed  king  of  England.  Bub  the  English 
people  called  him  the  Pretender.  Thej  were  determined  not 
to  have  a  Boman  Catholic  king.  The  nearest  Protestant  heir 
to  the  throne  was  the  elector  of  Hanover,  a  German  prince, 
whose  mother  was  a  grand-daughter  of  James  the  First.  Ha 
was  now  about  fifty-five  years  old. 

2.  This  old  German  elector  was  proclaimed  king  of  Eng- 
land, by  the  title  of  George  the  First.  With  him  began  the 
dynasty  of  the  house  of  Hanover.  He  could  not  speak  a 
word  of  English,  and  knew  nothing  about  the  kingdom 
which  he  was  to  govern. 

3.  He  spent  much  of  his  time  in  his  native  oountiy,  for 
he  dearly  loved  Hanover,  and  could  never  feel  at  home  in 
the  palace  of  the  English  kings.  He  died  in  1727,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  George  the  Second,  who  was  likewise 
a  native  of  Germany. 

4.  Diuing  part  of  George  the  Second's  reign,  England  was 
at  war  with  Spain  and  France.     The  king  commanded  his    ^    I 
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Rimj  in  person.    The  Englisli  were  v^ictorions  in  the  battle 
of  Dettiugen,  but  they  lost  the  battle  of  Fontenoj. 

5.  In  1745|  the  grandson  of  James  the  Second  attempted 
to  win  back  the  crown  of  his  ancestors.  He  landed  in 
Scotland,  and  marched  into  England  with  a  small  army  of 
Scottish  mountaineers.  Bnt  he  was  at  last  defeated,  and 
forced  to  fly ;  and  many  of  his  adherents  were  beheaded  or 
hanged. 

6.  In  1755,  another  war  heg/xa  between  the  French  and 
English,  and  some  of  their  principal  battles  were  fbught  in 
America.  .  The  city  of  Quebec  and  the  Canadas  were  con- 
quered by  the  English  during  the  war.  Shortly  after  this 
event,  George  the  Second  died,  at  the  age  of  seven ty-seven. 

7.  His  grandson,  George  the  Third,  began  to  reign  in 
1 760,  when  he  was  about  twenty-one  years  old.  Ko  king 
ever  ascended  the  throne  with  better  prospects.  Yet,  so 
many  misfortunes  befell  him,  that  it  would  have  been  &r 
better  for  him  to  have  died  on  his  coronation  day. 

8.  George  the  Third  was  a  man  of  respectable  common 
sense.  In  his  private  conduct  he  was  much  better  than  the 
generality  of  kings.  But  he  was  very  obstinate^  and  often 
would  not  take  the  advice  of  men  wiser  than  himsel£  Had 
he  done  so^  it  is  probable  that  the  American  Bevolution 
would  not  have  happened  in  his  reign. 

9.  I  shall  speak  of  this  great  event  hereafter.  The  loss 
of  America,  together  with  many  other  troubles,  contributed 
to  drive  George  the  Third  to  madnefs.     His  first  sorious 
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fit  of  derangement  happened  in  1788,  and  lasted  several 
months. 

10.  In  1804  he  had  another  attack,  and  a  third  in  1810. 
From  this  latter  period  he  oontinued  insane  till  his  Hying 
daj.  While  the  armies  of  England  were  gaining  glorious 
victories,  and  grand  events  were  continually  taking  place, 
the  poor  king  knew  nothing  of  the  matter.  Death  released 
him  from  this  miserable  condition  in  the  eightj-socond  year 
of  his  age. 

11.  The  eldest  son  of  George  the  Third  was  very  wild  in 
his  youth.  He  had  been  declared  Prince  Begent  in  conse- 
quence of  his  father's  insanity.  In  1820  he  was  crowned 
'King,  as  George  the  Fourth. 

12.  Even  when  he  was  quite  an  old  man,  this  king  cared 
as  much  about  dress  as  he  had  done  in  youth,  and  he  had 
great  taste  in  such  matters.  His  manners  were  elegant,  and 
he  was  fond  of  the  fine  arts,  but  a  great  voluptuary. 

13.  During  his  regency  and  reign,  England  combated  the 
power  of  Bonaparte.  With  her  gigantic  power,  and  aided  by 
the  other  kingdoms  of  Europe,  that  famous  conqueror  was 
finally  overthrown.  George  the  Fourth  died  in  1830,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  William  the  Fourth,  during 
whose  reign  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  was  passed.  He  died 
in  1837,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  niece,  the  Princess 
Victoria,  who  is  now  queen  of  England,  greatly  honoured 
and  beloved  by  all  her  subjects.  Another  Reform  Bill  was 
passed  in  1868,  largely  increasing  the  number  of  electors. 
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Questions. — When  and  where  did  James  n.  die  ?  What  did  the 
English  call  James's  son  ?  Who  was  the  nearest  heir  to  the  throne  ? 
2.  Who  was  George  I.  ?  What  of  him?  3.  When  did  George  11. 
come  to  the  throne  ?  4.  With  what  countries  was  England  at  war 
daring  this  reign  ?  What  battle  did  the  English  gain  ?  TVliat  did 
they  lose?  6.  What  took  place  in  1745?  6.  What  of  the  war  in 
1755  ?  What  of  Quebec  and  the  Canadas  ?  7.  When  did  George  lU. 
begin  to  reign  ?  8.  Character  of  George  III.  ?  9.  What  happened  to 
him  ?  10.  What  of  his  insanity?  When  did  he  die  ?  11.  When  was 
George  IV.  crowned?  12.  What  of  his  taste  in  dress?  13.  What 
events  took  place  daring  his  reign  ?  When  did  he  die  ?  Who  suc- 
ceeded him  ?    Who  reigns  now  ?    What  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1 86S  ? 
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Chap.  CLIX. — Eubofe  contimied, 

THB  8T0BT  OF  WALBB. 

1.  Ir  you  ever  go  to  Wales  and  mingle  with  the  people, 
you  will  hardly  believe  that  you  are  in  any  part  of  Great 
Britain.  The  names  of  the  inhabitants  are  very  different 
from  English  names.  What  do  you  think  of  Mr.  Llewellyn 
ap  Griffith  ap  Jones,  and  Mrs.  Catesby  ap  Catesby )  Yet 
such  names  were  common  in  Wales. 

2.  Many  of  the  people  now  speak  English,  and  the  language 
that  was  spoken  by  their  ancestors  is  gradually  dying  away, 
though  there  are  still  considerable  numbers  who  know  no 
other.  The  Welsh  language  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  Irish 
and  Gaelic.  This  seems  to  show  that  the  people  are  of  the 
same  stock  as  the  Irish  and  the  Scotch  Highlanders. 

3.  The  early  history  of  Wales  is  inrolved  in  obscurity. 
)^   When  the  Romans  came  to  Britain,  the  Welsh  mountains        i* 
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were  inhabited  by  a  rough  set  of  people,  who  gave  terrible 
blowB  with  their  clubs.  These  defended  their  mountains 
so  fiercely  that  the  Eromans  never  got  possession  of  the 
country. 

4.  When  the  Saxons  came,  they  subdued  all  England  and 
a  small  portion  of  Wales;  but  the  greater  part  held  out 
against  them  to  the  last.  Thus  the  Welsh  princes  main- 
tained their  independence,  as  well  against  the  Homan  as  the 
Saxon  invaders.  These  princes  appear  to  have  lived  in 
strong  stone  castles,  which,  in  time  of  war,  were  defended 
by  the  people  around  them.  The  ruins  of  some  of  these 
castles  are  still  to  be  seen. 

5.  In  these  ancient  times  there  was  a  strange  set  of  men 
in  Wales  called  bards.  These  sang  songs,  and  told  stories 
about  the  brave  deeds  of  the  Welsh  princes  and  heroes. 
The  people  loved  to  listen  to  these  men,  for  their  tales  related 
to  fierce  war  and  bloody  battles,  of  which  such  rude  natidns 
are  ever  fond. 

6.  Some  of  these  bards  had  a  wonderful  gift  for  singing 
and  story-telling.  These  were  often  taken  into  the  castles 
of  the  princes,  and  here  they  led  a  merry  life,  between  sing- 
ing and  feasting.  In  order  to  keep  up  their  influence,  they 
pretended  to  be  prophets,  and  both  the  people  and  the  princes 
believed  they  could  foretell  future  events.  Perhaps,  too,  the 
bards  believed  it  themselves,  for  nothing  is  more  easy  than 
self-deception.  At  all  events,  the  people  paid  them  the 
greatest  reverence. 
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7.  There  is  nothing  so  troublesome  to  a  king  as  a  tribe  of 
people  maintainlDg  their  independence  in  his  neighbourhood. 
His  pride  is  mortified,  his  indignation  roused,  by  seeing 
people  thus  set  up  for  themselves.  He  thinks  eyerj  body 
ought  to  bow  to  power,  and  feels  towards  them  very  much,  as 
an  old  hunter  does  toward  a  £Eimil j  of  wolves  or  foxesi  that 
persist  in  living  among  the  rooks  near  him,  in  spite  of  all  his 
efforts  to  kill  them. 

8.  So  it.  was  with  the  kings  of  England  with  regard  to 
Walea  With  a  view,  therefore»  to  subdue  these  Welshmen, 
and  gain  possession  of  their  mountains,  they  sent  a  great  many 
armies  against  them.  But  the  mountaineers  were  too  cun- 
ning to  be  caught,  until  about  the  year  1285.  Edward  the 
First  was  then  King  of  England,  and  Llewellyn  Prince  of 
Wales. 

9.  The  bards  were  always  great  lovers  of  hard  fightings 
and  therefore  they  incited  the  Welsh  princes  to  the  boldest 
deeds.  Llewellyn  had  been  told  by  one  of  these  bards^  that 
he  should  become  master  of  the  whole  island  of  Britain. 

10.  Accordingly,  when  the  army  of  Edward  the  First 
came  against  him,  he  rashly  led  his  little  army  against  the 
English,  and  was  defeated  and  slain.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother  David,  but  he,  too,  was  taken  and  hung  on  a 
gibbet,  for  the  crime  of  bravely  defending  his  country. 

11.  King  Edward  was  very  angry  at  the  bards  for  stirring 
np  the  people  to  resist  his  arms.  He  therefore  is  said  to 
have  caused  them  all  to  be  assembled  and  put  to  death.    A 
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Chap.  CLX. — Europs  carUmuecL 

THB  8TOBT  OT  SCOTLAND. 

1.  Thx  first  inhabitants  of  Scotland  appear  to  have  been 
Gkiels  or  Kelts,  and  probably  were  the  same  as  the  early 
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These  acts  did  not  make  the  king  a  favourite ;  but  the  next 
king  was  born  in  Wales,  and  receiyed  the  title  of  Prince  ot 
Wal«s.  They  appear  to  have  liked  him  a  little  better.  From 
this  time  the  eldest  son  of  the  King  of  England  has  been 
called  Prince  of  Wales. 

12.  Thus,  with  the  death  of  David  ended  the  line  of 
Welsh  princes,  and  thus  ended  the  independence  of  Wales. 
And  now  they  devote  their  energies  to  the  cultivation  of 
their  lands,  a^d  the  developmeut  of  the  peaceful  arts.  Wales 
possesses  valuable  mines  of  coal  and  iron,  and  is  celebrated 
for  its  quarries  of  slate. 

QuBSTiONS.—!.  What  of  the  names  in  Wales?  2.  Their  language?  Of 
what  stock  are  the  Welsh  people  ?  3.  What  of  the  early  history  of  Wales  ? 
The  ancient . inhabitants  ?  4.  What  of  the  Saxons  ?  What  of  the  Welsh 
princes?  5,  6.  What  of  the  hards?  7.  What  is  -very  troublesome  to  a 
king?  8.  What  did  the  kings  of  England  do?  Who  was  Prince  of  Wales 
in  1285?  9.  What  did  the  bards  do?  What  did  one  of  them  tell 
Uewellyn?  10.  What  did  Llewellyn  do?  His  fate?  Who  defeated  him? 
What  of  his  brother  David?  11.  What  did  king  Edward  do  to  the 
bards  ?  Where  was  the  next  king  of  England  bom  ?  12.  Since  when 
have  the  Welsh  become  a  part  of  the  British  nation  ?  What  of  the 
Welsh  people  now  ?    What  are  the  mineral  resources  of  Wales? 
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Britons,  Welsh,  and  Irish.  Thej  defended  themselrea  against 
the  Komans,  who  could  never  subdne  the  people  of  the  High- 
lands. They  were  so  troublesome  that  the  Roman  generals 
caused  a  wall  to  be  built  from  the  Solway  Frith  to  the  river 
Tyne. 

2.  This  wall  was  not  altogether  sufficient  to  separate  the 
contending  parties,  and  frequent  inroads  were  made  on  each 
side.  In  three  or  four  hundred  years  after  Christ,  a  tribe  of 
Goths,  called  Picts,  came  over  from  the  continent  and  settled 
in  this  country.  These  inhabited  the  Lowlands,  and  lived 
by  agriculture.  The  Scots  dwelt  in  the  mountains,  carrying 
on  war,  and  subsisting  by  the  chase. 

3.  Thus  the  nation  became  divided  into  Highlanders  and 
Lowlanders,  between  whom  there  were  continual  battles; 
and  thus,  to  some  extent,  the  people  remain  to  this  day, 
though  a  better  feeling  has  grown  up  with  the  spread  of  edu- 
cation, and  the  better  understanding  of  mutual  interests.  I 
cannot  undertake  to  tell  you  of  their  battles,  and  indeed  we 
know  but  little  about  them- 

4.  In  839,  it  is  said  that  Kenneth  the  Second,  who  was  a 
Highland  leader,  subdued  the  Picts,  and  became  the  first 
king  of  Scotland.  From  his  time  to  Edward  the  First  of 
England,  there  were  a  good  many  sovereigns,  but  their  story 
IS  not  of  sufficient  interest  to  bear  relation  here. 

5.  I  have  told  you  in  the  history  of  England  how  Edward 
Longshanks,  the  same  that  subdued  Wales,  made  war  upon 
the  Scotch,  imprisoned  Wallace,  and  had  prepared  a  great 
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for  the  final  sabjugitiaii  of  Seotland,  ^^v^lten  I10  died- 
i  told  70a  liow  Lis  son,  £dwBzd  tlie  Second,  *w»9 
hy  Kobert  Bnioe  at  ihe  glorious  iMkttle  of  fiannock'' 

.       This    event  occaned    in.    1313,    and.     secixred    tHo 

freedoni   of  SooUand,   -wliidk  bad  'b&esn    threatened  by   tK^ 
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6.  Aom  this  time,  the  history  of  Scotland  tells  of  little 
bat  ciril  ^vrara  and  dieadfol  battles  with  ]Eliiglan.dL,  till  the  tin^^ 
of  James  the  Fifth.     Ho  assamed  tbo  rmns  of  govennncn.ti 
in  1513,  at  the  age  of  thirteen  yeaxs.     He  lost  t^e  oonfidenr 
of  his  army,  and  ihej  deserted  bim  in  the  boor  of  nee 
This  broke  his  heart,  and  be  starved  brmself  to  deatb  at  tH 
age  of  tbirty-one. 

7.  His  danghter  was  tbe  bcaaiiful  and  nnfortnnate  MIi  ^ 
queen  of  Scots,  as  she  is  caUed,  and  whom  I  bavo  m«»<^»o^^,^^ 
in  the  bistoiy  of  EngUnd.  Sbe  was  educated  in  Fnmo^  '^^ 
was  not  onJj  veiy  bandaome,  bat  she  was  very  aocomphali^^^ 
While  she  was  yet  a  young  lady,  she  was  taken  to  Scotl^^^ 

ttnd  became  queen. 

a  But  beantv,  aooomplishmenta,  and  power  cannot  e|^, 
Iwppiness.     Mk^y^s  tingdom  was  in  a  state  of  great  tr- 


that  they  wonld  kill    be 
for  England,   and 
^Bliaibeth. 

This  was  a  <rrea*    misiiSLke  on  the  part  of  \.\v, 


;    and,  to  save  her  life,  b\x^  ^^W^ 
1    Ixerself  imder  the  Pto\^^X  '^ 
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^neiSD;  for  Eazdbi^  tnaied  Muy  wtrj  mmA  as  a  ^i^ 
would  m  fir  « bo  fiLlkicioliispovvE.  Sbe  eaatd  kertobe 
pax  in  funiOB,  and  taadlr  took  ker  fife. 

10.  Hie  soa  of  ^[uT,  Janes  tfee  &zl^  of  Seodand,  sac- 
c«edea  ks  BivHh^r;  ai^dL  after  tka  deaik  of  FKialrfi.  ke 
U*c:uao  kir^  oc  £c^!iuid  also^  vnkr  tbe  titk  of  Jamm  t^ 
FSrst.     TV.x:^wiiTOiiiL£i^:az»ike£dMifixseiSfloi- 

^1     He  Lt^  ^^y^'-y    and  caased  adboois  to  be 
I^s&ea  ji  ^  r^dre  COOT irr,  vkere  all  1^  ham%  a^  giHs 
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i^  ii:s  otin  iiL*  ^erec.re  rs 


I  ^  Fr.'oi  ^Iie  izzie  cc  ^^-y;  J^aaesk.  xa.  I^ 


5^*^j-<i^  a3»i  xa  i»*  eiicsa  ^  ^a« 
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9.  Still,  not  wishing  to  affront  his  apparently  friendly 
visitor,  he  said,  by  way  of  excuse,  that  the  chest  was  not 
large  enough  for  him.  St.  Patrick  assured  him  that  it  would 
accommodate  him  very  well.  **  Just  get  into  it,  my  darlintr 
and  see  how  aisy  you'll  be."  The  serpent  thought  to  cheat 
the  saint,  so  he  whipped  into  the  chest,  but  left  an  inch  or 
two  of  his  tail  hanging  out  over  the  side. 

10.  "  I  told  you  so,"  said  he ;  "  there's  not  room  for  the 
whole  of  me" — *^ Take  care  of  your  tail,  my  darlint ! "  cried 
the  saint,  as  he  whacked  the  lid  down  upon  the  serpent.  In 
an  instant  the  tail  disappeared,  and  St.  Patrick  proceeded  to 
fasten  all  the  bolts.  He  then  took  the  chest  on  his  shoulders. 
"  Let  me  out,"  cried  the  serpent.  *'  Aisy,"  cried  the  saint ; 
"  I'll  let  you  out  to-morrow." 

11.  So  saying,  he  threw  the  box  into  the  waters  of  the 
lake,  to  the  bottom  of  which  it  sank  to  rise  no  more.  But 
for  ever  afterwards  the  fishermen  afi&rmed  that  they  heard 
the  voice  of  the  poor  cheated  reptile  eagerly  inquiring,  <'  Is 
to-morrow  come  yet  ?  Is  to-morrow  come  yet  1 "  So  much 
for  St.  Patrick. 

12.  In  the  time  of  Henry  the  Second  of  England,  Ireland 
was  conquered,  and  since  that  period  has  been  under  the 
English  kings.  It  has,  however,  been  very  ill-governed. 
King  James  the  First  did  something  towards  improving  the 
condition  of  the  people;  and  recent  legislators  have  done 
much  towards  the  same  end.     Early  in  1869  a  Bill  was  in- 
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troduced  into  Pai*liament  for  the  disestablishment  and  dis- 
endowment  of  the  Protestant  church  in  Ireland. 

Questions. — 1.  What  is  Ireland  called  ?  Who  were  its  first  inhabi- 
tants ?  2.  What  of  the  Kelts  ?  Religion  of  the  early  Irish  ?  What  took 
place  in  550?  3.  What  of  Patrick?  What  infiaence  civilized  rhe 
people  ?  4.  What  did  the  people  think  of  Patrick  ?  How  do  they 
consider  him  ?  How  do  they  honour  nim  ?  5.  What  carious  notions 
have  the  Irish  with  respect  to  St.  Patrick?  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11.  Tell  the 
story  of  the  saint  and  the  serpent  on  the  lake  of  Killarney.  12.  When 
was  Ireland  conquered  ?  What  of  King  James  L?  What  of  recent 
legislation? 


Chap.  CLXII. — Europe  continued. 


MATTERS  AKD  TRISQ8, 


1.  I  HAVE  now  told  you  something  about  England,  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  so 
great  a  subject  in  this  little  book.  I  have  told  you  some- 
thing about  the  kings,  and  the  battles  that  have  been  fought. 

2.  But  there  are  a  great  many  interesting  stories  that  I 
have  been  obliged  to  omit.  If  I  had  time,  I  could  give  you 
a  more  particular  account  of  the  Keltic  religion  taught  by 
the  Druids,  which  was  very  curious,  together  with  the  man- 
ners of  these  Kelts  in  other  respects,  which  you  would  find 
very  amusing. 

3.  I  could  tell  you  of  Odin,  or  Woden,  the  Scandinavian 
hero,  who  established  a  strange  mythology,  which  pervaded 
the  northern  nations  of  Europe,  and  became,  for  a  time,  the 
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religion  of  some-  of  the  inhabitants  of  Britain.  I  could  tell 
you  how  Christianity  was  introduced  into  England,  sixty 
yean  after  Christ;  and  how  at  first  the  people  built  rude 
churches  of  wood,  and  how  they  afterwards  constructed  those 
fine  Gothic  buildings  in  which  the  people  worship  now. 

4.  If  I  had  time,  I  could  tell  you  of  the  gipsies,  a  strange 
race  of  people  to  be  found  in  most  countries  of  Europe,  but 
particularly  in  England,  Spain,  Hungary)  and  Bohemia ;  who 
wander  from  place  to  place,  having  no  fixed  homes;  who 
came  from  some  &r  land,  but  whether  from  Egypt  or  Asia . 
none  can  tell ;  who  continue  from  age  to  age  the  same,  while 
the  nations  among  which  they  wander  rise  and  fall,  flourish 
and  decay. 

5.  If  I  had  time,  I  could  teU  you  some  carious  stories 
about  a  famous  robber  by  the  name  of  Kobin  Hood,  who 
lived  in  the  woods  and  performed  strange  thiugs.  I  could 
also  tell  you  of  many  celebrated  people  more  worthy  of  being 
remembered  than  this  freebooter. 

6.  I  could  tell  you  of  Dr.  Watts,  who  wrote  that  beautiful 
little  book  entitled  Divine  Songs  for  Children  ;  a  work  which 
has  given  more  pleasure,  and  done  more  good,  than  all  the 
battles  of  the  greatest  conqueror  that  ever  lived. 

7.  I  could  tell  you  of  Hannah  More,  who  wrote  that 
beautiful  story  entitled  the  Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain; 
of  John  Buuyan,  who  wrote  the  Pilgrim's  Progress;  and 
Daniel  De  Foe,  the  author  of  that  most  interesting  story, 

,^.    the  Adventures  of  Kobinson  Crusoe. 
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8.  It  would  be  very  pleasant  to  read  aboat  these  people ; 
they  seem  like  friends  to  us,  and  we  should  like  to  know 
where  they  lived,  how  they  looked,  and  what  adyentnres 
they  met  witL  But  these  and  other  matteis  relating  to  the 
history  of  this  beautiful  and  interesting  country,  I  must  leave 
for  the  present. 

9.  I  have  then  only  to  add,  that  while  you  can  read  the  his- 
tory of  the  British  nation  in  books,  you  can  best  study  the 
character  and  manners  of  the  people  at  home,  in  their  own 
country.  An  Englishman  is  very  agreeable  in  his  own  house, 
but  there  are  many  individuals  who,  when  they  travel  in 
foreign  countries,  are  too  often  disagreeable  and  unreasonable. 

10.  The  Scotch  are  a  shrewd,  money-saving  race,  and  if 
you  will  go  to  their  wild  country,  and  pay  well  for  what  you 
want,  you  will  be  well  served.  If  a  Scotchman  leaves  his 
own  country  it  is  to  better  his  fortune,  and  he  generaUy 
returns  to  it  to  enjoy  the  riches  which  he  has  gained. 

11.  The  Irish  are  much  the  same,  wherever  they  may  be ; 

cheerful,  witty,  and  generous.     They  live  for  to-day,  and 

think  little  of  to-morrow.    But  the  character  of  the  people  is 

much  altered  for  the  better,  by  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  and 

education. 

Questions. — 1 .  Who  was  Woden  ?  What  did  his  mythology  become  ? 
When  was  Christianity  introduced  into  England  ?  4.  What  of  the  gip- 
sies ?  Where  do  they  liTe  ?  5.  Who  was  Rohin  Hood  ?  6.  What  of 
Dr.  Watts  ?  7.  What  other  celebrated  writers  conld  be  mentioned  ? 
9.  What  of  Englishmen  ?  10.  What  of  the  Scotch?  1 1.  What  of  the 
Irish?  J 
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Chap.  CLXIII. — Eubopb  continued, 

GHBONOLOOT  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 

England  inyaded  by  Cesar    . 

England  finally  snbdned  by  Claudius 
Christianity  introdnced  into  England 
Scotland  received  the  Christian  Faith 
The  Saxons  conquer  England 
Patrick  yisits  Ireland     •        .        • 
Edwal  first  King  of  Wales      . 
Egbert  I.,  King  of  England    • 
Kenneth  II.,  first  King  of  Scotland 
Alfred  ascends  the  English  throne 
The  Danes  conquer  England 
BecoTered  by  Alfred 
Alfred  the  Great  died     . 
Canute  invaded  England         • 
Danes  driven  out  of  England 
Harold  became  King  of  England    . 
William  the  Conqueror  ascends  the  throne 
Wales  conquered,  and  divided  by  William  the 
Death  of  William  Bufus,  King  of  England 
Death  of  Henry  Beauclerk,  King  of  England 
Griffith,  last  King  of  Wales,  died    . 
Death  of  Stephen,  King  of  England 
Bichard  ascends  the  throne     . 
Magna  Charta  granted  by  King  John 
John  died       •        •        •        •        « 
Edward  I.  ascends  the  English  throne 
Wales  annexed  to  the  crown  of  England 
Sir  William  Wallace  executed 
Battle  of  Bannockbum    •        •       • 
Edward  HI.  King  of  England 
Battle  of  Cressy      •        •        •        • 
Black  Fiince  died   • 
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TTeniylY.,  King  of  England 1400 

Henry  Y^  King  of  England .  1413 

Henry  Y.  died         •        •        •                142S 

Wan  of  York  and  Lancaster  begun 1455 

Edward  lY^  King  of  England 1461 

Edward  lY.  died 1483 

Ricliard  Crookback  died  •        •        .                •        .        •        .  1485 

Henry  Yn.  died 1509 

James  Y.,  Bang  of  Scotland «        .  1513 

Henry  YIIL  died ,        .        .  1547 

Bloody  Mary,  Qneen  of  England 1 553 

Elizabeth  ascends  the  throne 1558 

Bestmction  of  the  Spanish  Armada 1588 

James  I.  ascends  the  throne •  1603 

Charles  L  ascends  the  throne 1625 

Civil  War  began  in  England  between  the  Cayaliers  and 

Bonndheads 1643 

Battle  of  Naseby 1645 

Charles  I.  beheaded 1649 

Cromwell  made  Lord  Protector «  1654 

Cromwell  died 1 658 

Charles  IL,  King  of  England           1660 

Oreat  Plagne  in  London          •••••••  1665 

Great  Fire  in  London       ....                .        •        .  1666 

James  11^  King  of  England 1685 

The  Glorions  RcTolntion 1688 

William  and  Mary  crowned  in  England  .        .        .        .1689 

Anne  ascended  the  throne 1702 

Anne  died 1714 

George  L  died 1727 

George  III.,  King  of  England 1760 

George  III.  became  deranged          .«••••  1788 

George  lY.  made  king •        •        •  1820 

William  lY  ascended  the  throne    .        •       •                •        •  1830    k^ 
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New  London  Bridge  opened 1831 

Slarerj  abolished  throughout  the  British  Colonies  .        .        •  1834 

Victoria  ascended  the  throne 1837 

First  Crystal  Palace  opened  for  Industry  of  all  Nations  .        .  1851 

Death  of  Duke  of  Wellington 1852 

Alliance  between  England,  France,  and  Turkey      .        .        .  1854 

England  declares  war  against  Russia 1 854 

Battles  of  the  Alma,  Balaklava,  and  Inkerman                         .  1854 

Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  opened  by  Queen  Victoria    .        .  1854 

Fall  of  Sebastopol 1855 

Peace  with  Russia  celebrated 1856 

Victoria  Cross,  order  of  merit,  instituted          .        .        .        .  1856 
General  Havelock  died,  after  relieving  Lucknow,  and  gaining  ten 

victories  in  eighty  days 1858 

Message  from  the  Queen  to  United  States  by  Electric  Telegraph  1858 

Jews  admitted  to  Parliament    .••....  1858 

Numerous  Volunteer  Rifle  Corps  formed  for  National  defence  1859 

New  treaty  of  commerce  with  France 1860 

Prince  Albert,  Consort  of  Queen.  Victoria,  died  December  14  .  1861 

Prince  of  Wales  married 1863 

Abyssinian  expedition 1868 

Reform  Bill 1868 


Chap.  CLXIV. — Europe  cantmvsd. 

BBYIEW.      THE  DABK  A6BS.      IMPOBTANT  INTSNTIOKS,  ETO. 

1.  Such  is  my  brief  story  about  Europe.  I  hope  I  have 
told  you  eDough  to  excite  your  curiosity,  and  lead  you  to  read 
larger  works  than  mine  about  the  nations  I  have  mentioned. 
You  will  find  the  subject  very  interesting,  and  worthy  of 
your  careful  btudy.  I  have  room  now  only  to  mention  a  few 
things  that  have  been  omitted  in  the  progress  of  my  story. 
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2.  Toa  will  remember  that  Greece  was  settled  before  any 
other  portion  of  Europe,  and  that  the  Greeks  became  a 
poEshed  and  powerful  people.  You  will  remember  that 
Rome  became  a  migbtj  empire,  and  extended  its  sway  over 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  world  that  were  then  known. 

3.  You  will  remember  that^  four  or  £ve  hundred  years 
after  Christ,  the  Roman  empire  was  dismembered,  and  that 
the  northern  tribes  of  Europe  spread  themselves  over  Spain, 
Italy,  and  Greece.  Thus  the  arts,  learning,  and  refinement, 
which  had  been  cultivated  in  these  countries,  were  for  a  time 
extinguished,  and  all  Europe  was  reduced  to  a  nearly  bar- 
barous state. 

4.  This  period  is  called  the  Dark  Ages,  because  the  nations 
were  generally  ignorant,  fierce,  and  barbarous.  So  things 
continued  till  about  five  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  light 
of  leaming  began  to  return.  Since  that  time,  society  has 
advanced  in  civilization,  till  it  has  reached  a  higher  state  of 
improvement  than  was  ever  known  before. 

6,  The  history  of  the  church  of  Christ  is  a  subject  at 
which  I  have  been  able  only  to  take  an  occasional  glance. 
After  otu:  Saviour's  death,  in  the  year  33,  his  apostles  pro- 
ceeded to  spread  the  gospel  throughout  different  countries. 
Paul  was  the  most  active  and  successful  of  these  missionaries. 
He  went  several  times  through  Asia  Minor,  travelled  to 
Greece,  and  finally  to  Rome;  every  where  preaching  the  truths 
of  the  Christian  religion.     He  died  at  Rome,  about  jld.  62. 

6.  At  first,  the  Christians  were  persecuted  by  the  Roman 
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emperors,  but  the  gospel  continued  to  flourish  until  it  per- 
vaded most  parts  of  the  Koman  empire.  It  was  introduced 
into  Britain  in  the  year  60,  and  into  most  other  parts  of 
Europe  at  an  early  period.  But  it  was  not  till  the  year  306, 
when  Constantine  adopted  it,  that  it  found  favour  with  any 
king  or  prince  in  Europe. 

7.  From  this  period  it  advanced  rapidly.  The  mythology 
of  Greece  and  Home  gave  way  before  it.  The  horrid 
saoiifices  and  gloomy  superstitions  of  the  Druids  yielded  to 
the  gentle  worship  of  one  God,  and  the  mysterious  rites  of 
Odin  were  forsaken  for  the  religion  of  the  Cross. 

8.  In  the  course  of  time,  the  Popes  of  Rome,  finding  that 
the  Christian  religion  was  going  to  pervade  the  world,  pre- 
tended to  place  themselves  at  the  head  of  it,  that  they  might 
thus  obtain  an  influence  over  mankind.  They  gradually 
acquired  immense  power,  which  they  often  used  to  the  worst 
purposes. 

9.  In  process  of  time  their  authority  was  lessened,  and  a 
large  part  of  the  people  of  Christendom  protested  against 
their  authority,  and  were  thence  called  Protestants.  At  the 
present  day,  the  Pope  of  Home  has  but  little  power. 

10.  I  have  mentioned  the  Inquisition  in  the  history  of 
Spain. .  This  was  a  secret  court,  whose  business  it  was  to 
arrest  and  bring  to  trial  those  who  were  suspected  of  not 
being  true  followers  of  the  Popish  or  Catholic  religion. 

11.  It  appears  that  this  institution  was  sanctioned  by  Pope 
Innocent  IIL,  in  the  year  1215.     From  that  time  it  was    r^ 
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gradually  extended,  and  at  length  was  established  in  Spain, 
in  1481.  Here  it  acquired  great  power,  and  became  the 
most  cmel  tribunal  that  has  been  known  upon  the  face  Oa 
the  earth. 

1 2.  It  was  for  many  years  a  ^Yoorite  iostmment  by  which 
the  Pope  of  Rome  carried  on  his  schemes  of  tyranny.  It  was 
introdaced  into  most  countries  of  Europe  where  the  Catholic 
religion  prevailed;  but  in  no  country  did  it  exercise  its  ter- 
rible power  with  such  cruel  despotism  as  in  Spain.  It  was 
not  finally  abolished  till  the  year  1820. 

13.  I  hare  not  had  an  opportunity  to  mention  the  abbeys 
and  monasteries  of  Europe. .  Them  curious  institutions,  how- 
ever, deserve  notice.  It  appears  that  in  most  countries  there 
have  ever  been  some  people  who  retire  from  the  active 
business  of  life,  and  shut  themselves  up  for  religious  contem- 
plation. Such  has  been  the  case  in  Asia ;  and  among  the 
worshippers  of  Brama,  Fo,  Lama,  and  Mahomet  they  are 
still  found.  Such  was  also  the  case  among  the  idolaters  of 
ancient  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Home.  Such  was  the  case 
among  the  ancient  Jews,  and  such  has  been  the  case  among 
believers  in  Christ,  from  very  early  ages. 

14.  The  first  monastery  was  founded  by  St.  Anthony,  in 
Upper  Egypt,  a.i>.  305.  This  consisted  of  a  number  of  huts, 
in  which  several  hermits  dwelt,  devoting  themselves  to  pe- 
nance and  prayer.  Another  monastery  was  established  in 
France,  in  the  year '360,  bv  St.  Martin;  From  this  time 
these  institutions  were  multiplied^  and  became  established  in 
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all  Catholic  countries.  From  the  eighth  to  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury they  received  great  encouragement,  and  many  splendid 
edifices  were  erected  for  their  use. 

15.  Some  were  called  abbeys,  and  some  monasteries. 
Many  of  them  were  filled  with  monks  and  friars,  and  others 
with  females  called  nuns.  The  splendid  remains  of  many  of 
these  edifices  are  still  to  be  found  in  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, and  other  parts  of  Europe.  At  first,  the  inhabitants 
of  monasteries  lived  in  a  simple  manner,  and  devoted  them- 
selves to  religious  contemplation.  But,  in  after  times,  the 
abbeys  i^id  monasteries  became  the  seats  of  voluptuousness. 
None  were  permitted  to  enter  them  bat  the  monks  and  nuns ; 
these,  therefore,  while  they  pretended  to  be  enga^^ed  in 
religious  duties,  screened  from  the  eyes  of  the  world,  often 
gave  themselves  up  to  luxurious  pleasures, 

16.  These  institutions  were,  however,  greatly  encouraged 
by  the  Popes;  and  it  was  not  until  the  monstrous  corruptions 
of  the  Catholic  religion  brought  on  the  Reformation,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  that  monastic  institutions  began  to  decline. 
They  were  abolished  in  England  in  1539,  and  in  France  in 
1790.  In  several  other  countries  of  Europe  they  have  ceased, 
but  still  continue  in  Italy  and  Spain. 

17.  In  the  early  ages  war  was  carried  on  without  guns 
and  cannon.  The  Greeks  and  Komans  were  armed  with 
swords,  spears,  and  battle-axes,  and  they  carried  shields  for 
defence.  The  troops  of  Egypt,  Carthage,  and  Persia  were 
armed  in  a  similar  manner.     In  the  year  1330,  gunpowder 
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was  inyented,  and  cannoa  began  to  be  used  abont  the  lame 
time.  They  were  first  employed  by  the  English  at  the 
battle  of  dressy,  in  1346.  On  that  occasion,  King  Edward 
had  four  pieces  of  cannon,  which  greatly  aided  in  gaining 
the  victory, 

18.  From  this  time  fire-arms  were  rapidly  introdnoed,  and 
soon  the  whole  art  of  war  was  changed.  Bows  and  arrows, 
spears  and  shields,  were  thrown  aside;  and  contending  armies, 
instead  of  coming  up  close  to  each  other,  and  fighting  face  to 
face,  learned  to  ehoot  each  other  down  at  a  distance. 

19.  One  of  the  greatest  discoveries  of  modem  times  is  that 
quality  of  the  mariner's  compass  by  whidi  it  always  points  to 
the  north  pola  This  useful  instrument,  which  enables  the 
seaman  to  traverse  the  trackless  deep,  appears  to  have  heeii 
in  use  as  early  as  1180. 

20.  But  a  still  more  important  invention  was  that  of 
printing,  in  1441.  Previous  to  that  time  all  books  were 
written  with  the  pen.  A  copy  of  the  Bible  was  worth  as 
much  in  ancient  times  as  a  good  house  or  a  good  &rm  h 
now.  Of  course,  very  few  people  could  learn  to  read,  for  the 
want  of  books.  If  Peter  Parley  had  lived  in  those  times,  1 
am  inclined  to  think  he  would  have  obtained  a  poor  living. 

Questions. — 2.  Which  of  the  nations  of  Europe  was  first  settled? 
What  of  Rome?  8.  What  happened  four  or  five  hundred  years  after 
Christ  ?  4.  What  period  was  called  the  Dark  Ages?  How  long  is  it 
since  learning  hegan  to  revive?  5.  When  did  Christ  die  ?  What  of  the 
apostles  ?  6.  How  did  the  Romans  at  first  treat  the  Christians?  When 
was  Christianity  introdnoed  into  Britain?    What  took  place  in  306 f 
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7.  What  of  the  progress  of  Christianity  ?  8.  What  of  the  Popes  ?  9. 
Who  were  called  Protestants  ?  What  of  the  Pope  at  the  present  day? 
10.  What  was  the  Inquisition  ?  11.  By  what  Pope  was  it  sanctioned  ? 
When  ?  When  was  it  estahlished  in  Spain?  What  did  it  there  hecome? 
12.  Into  what  countries  was  the  Inquisition  introduced  ?  Where  w^s 
its  power  most  cruelly  exercised  ?  13.  What  appears  to  be  the  case  in 
most  countries  ?  Mention  some  instances  ?  14.  Who  founded  the  first 
monastery  ?  When  ?  Of  what  did  it  consist  ?  When  and  by  whom 
was  a  monastery  established  in  France  ?  What  of  monasteries  from 
this  time  ?  15.  Who  inhabited  them  ?  How  did  the  monks  and  nuns 
fomerly  liye  ?  How  in  later  times  ?  1 6.  By  whom  were  these  institu- 
tions encouraged?  When  did  monastic  institutions  begin  to  decline? 
When  were  they  abolished  in  England  ?  In  France  ?  Where  do  they 
still  exist?  17.  What  of  war  in  early  times?  Arms?  When  was 
gunpowder  inyented?  When  were 'cannon  first  used  by  the  English  ? 
18.  What  happened  from  this  time?  19.  What  is  a  great  discovery  of 
modem  times?  When  was  the  mariner's  compass  first  used?  20 
When  was  printing  invented?    How  were  books  formerly  made? 


Chap.  OLXV. — Eubope  eotUmued. 

OKNEBAL  CHR0N0L06T  OF  BUROPB.  B  C 

Gbeecb  settled  by  Inacb US 1856 

Argonautic  expedition 1263 

1193 

900 

752 

600 

509 

385 

312 

270 

206 

200 


Greece  subjected  by  Cassander 
Phosnicians  trade  to  Spain     • 
Building  of  Bome    .... 
The  Kelts  settle  in  Bohemia  . 
Tarquins  expelled  from  Rome 
Rome  taken  by  the  Gauls 
Russia  possessed  by  the  Yenedi 
All  Italy  submits  to  Rome 
8pain  subjected  to  Rome 
A  colony  of  Belgse  settled  in  France 
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Greeee  becomes  a  Bomma  prorince  •  •  •  . 
Frffg^t^  tnTaded  hj  Caesar  .  •  .  •  . 
Gaol  finallr  eonqoered  br  tbe  Bonuns  ... 
Hnngarf,  ascientlj  Fannonu,  Minnrd  to  GennaBj 

Enisfaiid  fiaallx  nbdned  by  Cluidns 
Christunitj  intiodaeed  into  England       •        •        • 
H/genofl,  fint  buhop  of  Boxiie  who  was  made  pope 
Chnstianitj  intiodaeed  into  ScotUod      ... 

Christianity  adopted  at  Bosse 

Borne  divided  into  tiie  Baatem  and  Western  empires 

Bome  taken  by  Alarie 

Pbaramond  fiist  king  of  Fiance        •        •        •        . 
Kingdom  of  the  Visigoths  founded  in  Spain    •        • 
Yeniee  fosoded        •       •        •        •       •       •       • 

Germany  eonqoered  by  the  Hans  .  .  •  . 
The  Saxons  eonqner  England  •        .        .        •        . 

Bome  taken  by  Odoacer 

Kingdom  of  Sweden  b^aa 

French  monarchy  established  .        .        .        •        • 
The  Pope's  temporal  power  estaMished    •        •        • 
First  king  of  Denmark      ...... 

Charlemagne  began  to  reign     .        *        .        . 
Charlemagne  master  of  Germany 
Venice  becomes  independent    ... 

City  of  Venice  built 

Egbert  first  king  of  England  .... 

Kenneth  first  king  of  Scotland         .... 

Iceland  disoorered    .        * 

The  Danes  conquer  England 

Norway  oonqnored  by  Canute 

Danes  driven  out  of  England 

William  of  Normandy  ascends  the  duose  nf  England 
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and  Roundheads 


The  First  Crusade  . 

The  Crusaders  under  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  take  Jerusalem 

Kingdom  of  Portugal  founded 

Chivalry  at  its  height 

Magna  Charta  signed  hy  King  John  of  England 

Wales  annexed  to  England      •        • 

Ottoman  empire  founded 

Joan  of  Arc  raises  the  siege  of  Orleans 

Turks  take  Constantinople 

Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster  in  England 

Inquisition  established  in  Spain 

America  discovered  by  Columbus    . 

Portuguese  discover  Brazil 

Reformation  by  Luther     . 

First  Czar  in  Russia 

Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England    . 

Massacre  of  the  Protestants  in  France 

Republic  of  Holland  founded    . 

Portugal  becomes  independent 

Henry  IV.  killed      .... 

Moors  finally  expelled  from  Spain  . 

Civil  War  in  England  between  Cavaliers 

Prussia  becomes  a  kingdom 

Hungary  annexed  to  Germany 

Lisbon  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 

Partition  of  Poland 

Bastile  destroyed      .... 

Switzerland  subdued  by  ^he  French 

Napoleon  made  Emperor  of  France 

Battle  of  Trafalgar   .... 

Holland  united  to  France 

Death  of  Napoleon  .... 

Massacre  of  the  Janizaries  in  Turkey 
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A.D. 
1096 

1099 

1139 

1200 

1215 

1283 

1299 

1428 

1453 

1455 

1478 

1492 

1501 

1517 

1553 

1558 

1572 
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Accession  of  Otlio  to  the  throne  of  Greece  .  .  »  .1829 
Netherlands  diyided  into  Holland  and  Belgium  .  .  .  1830 
Louis  Philippe  asoended  the  throne  of  France         .        .         .      1830 

Coronation  of  Queen  Victoria 1838 

The  Royal  Familj  and  Ministers  effect  their  escape  from  France  1848 
Abd  el-Kader,  a  captire  in  France,  set  at  liberty  by  the  Prince- 
President         1852 

The  Prince*President  declared  Emperor  of  the  French   .        .      1852 

Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 1652 

Marriage  of  the  French  Emperor  with  Eugenia,  Countess  T^a  1853 
Departure  of  English  and  French  naval  forces  against  Russia        1864 

Fall  of  Sebastopol 1855 

Peace  with  Russia  ratified 1856 

Evangelical  Alliance  held  at  Berlin,  and  attended  by  the  King  1857 
New  expedition  to  enforce  the  last  treaty  with  China  .  •  1860 
Peace  with  China .        .      1862 
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Chap.  CLXVI. — America. 

▲BOUT  AMERICA. 

1.  We  have  long  been  occupied  with  the  three  great  divi- 
sions of  the  Eastern  continent,  Asia^  Africa,  and  Europe. 
Let  ns  now  leave  those  countries,  cross  the  Atlantic,  and 
visit  the  continent  of  America. 

2.  This  continent,  as  you  will  see  bj  the  maps,  consists  of 
two  parts,  Korth  and  South  America.  These  are  united  by  a 
narrow  strip  of  land  called  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  about 
sixty  miles  in  width ;  at  the  narrowest  part  it  is  but  thirty- 
seven  miles.  This  vast  continent  is  about  nine  thousand 
miles  in  length,  and  is  nearly  equal  in  extent  to  Asia.  Tbe 
whole  population  is  estimated  at  nearly  forty  millions. 
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3.  The  northern  part  of  America  is  excessively  cold. 
It  is  there  bounded  by  the  sea,  and  does  not  extend  to 
the  north  pole,  as  was  thought.  Greenland,  the  coldest 
inhabited  country  on  the  globe,  was  formerly  considered 
a  part  of  that  continent,  but  it  is  now  known  to  be 
distinct. 

4.  The  countries  in  North  America  are,  the  island  of 
Iceland,  Greenland,  the  Polar  Begions^  inhabited  by  the 
Esquimaux  and  other  tribes  of  Indians,  British  America, 
Russian  America,  the  United  States,  Mexico,  and  Guatimala. 

5.  Between  North  and  South  America  are  a  number  of 
beautiful  islands  called  the  West  Indies.  South  America 
is  divided  into  Venezuela,  New  Grenada,  Equator,  Peru, 
Bolivia,  Chili,  and  the  United  Provinces.  These  are  re- 
publics. Brazil  was  a  province  of  Portugal,  but  it  is  now 
independent,  and  is  called  an  empire  j  and  Patagonia,  at  the 
southern  end  of  South  America,  is  a  land  thinly  settled  by 
uncivilized  tribes. 

6.  I  havie  said  that  it  was  extremely  cold  at  the  northern 
part  of  North  America.  In  this  dreary  region  no  trees  are 
to  be  found,  no  plants  flourisL  Eor  nine  months  in  the  year 
the  sea  is  frozen,  and  scarcely  a  living  thing  is  able  to  dwell 
there.  Even  in  summer  nothing  is  seen  but  now  and  then  a 
lonely  white  bear,  or  a  solitary  reindeer  feeding  upon  moss. 

7.  As  you  proceed  south  you  meet  with  a  few  willows, 
and  birch-trees,  and  some  hardy  plants.  Still  farther  south, 
the  vegetation  improves,  wild  animals  become  abundant,  and     ^f    I 
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wild  birds  are  seen  swimming  in  the  waters  or  hoyering  in 
the  air. 

8.  Here  yon  meet  with  tribes  of  Esquimaux  and  Chip-, 
pewa  Indians.  When  you  get  to  Canada,  jou  find  a  fruitful 
country.  When  you  get  as  £ur  south  as  the  United  States, 
the  climate  becomes  pleasant.  In  the  West  Indies^  around 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  throughout  all  the  northern,  parts 
of  South  America,  the  dimate  is  that  of  perpetual  spring  or 

summer. 

9.  As  you  go  farther  south  it  grows  cold  ;  and  when  you 

get  to  Cape  Horn  you  will  find  it  a  frozen  country,  where 
winter  reigns  three-fourths  of  the  year.  The  wild  animals 
of  Ameiica  are  very  numerous.  The  bison,  wild  goat,  wild 
sheep,  antelope,  many  kinds  of  deer,  several  kinds  of  bears, 
wolves,  foxes,  and  many  smaller  quadrupeds,  together  with 
birds  of  many  kinds,  are  natives  of  America. 

10.  Most  of  the  American  domestic  animals  were  not 
found  there  when  the  country  was  first  discovered.  It  is  said 
that  the  Newfoundland  dog;  and  one  or  two  other  spedei^ 
are  natives  of  that  country.  But  its  domestic  cattle,  all  its 
breeds  of  sheep,  its  horses,  asses,  mulea^  goats,  hens,  and  cats, 
were  originally  brought  from  Europe.  The  domestic  turkey, 
goose,  and  duck,  are  native  birds. 

11.  The  people  of  America  may  be  divided  into  two  great 
classes.  First,  the  Indians,  who  were  found  scattered  through- 
out the  American  continent  when  it  was  first  discovered. 
These  consisted  of  many  tribes,  living  separately,  and  speak- 
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ing  different  languages.     Aud,  second,  the  descendants  of  the 

Europeans  who  went  to  that  country  at  various  times,  and 

settled  there.     To  these  we  might  add  several  millions  o{ 

negroes  who  were  brought  from  Africa  as  slaves,  or  their 

descendants. 

12.  America  is  remarkable  for  three  things ;   it  has  the 

largest  lakes,  the  longest  rivers,  and  the  longest  chain  of 

mountains  to  be  found  in  the  world.     The  largest  lake  is 

Lake  Superior,   the  longest  river  is    the  Mississippi,  the 

longest  chain  of  mountains  is  that  which  extends  n^arlj* 

the  whole  length  of  the  continent,  being  called  the  Andes  in 

South  America,  the  Cordilleras  in  Guatimala  and  Mexico, 

and  the  Hooky  Mountains  in  the  United  States. 

Questions. — 2.  What  does  the  continent  of  America  consist  of? 
What  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  ?  Extent  and  population  of  America  ? 
3.  What  is  known  of  the  northern  part  of  America  ?  What  of  Qreen- 
land  ?  4.  Coantries  of  North  America  ?  &  What  of  the  West  Indies  ? 
Divisions  of  Soath  America  ?  Brazil  ?  6.  What  of  the  northern  part 
of  North  America  ?  7.  What  of  vegetation  as  jou  proceed  south  ? 
8.  What  of  Indian  trihes  ?  What  of  the  climate  as  jou  proceed  south 
to  the  north  of  South  America?  9.  What  of  Cape  Horn?  Animals 
of  America?  Birds?  10.  What  animals  were  found  there?  What 
of  cattle?  Native  birds?  11.  Describe  the  two  classes  of  people  in 
America.  12.  For  what  is  America  remarkable?  What  of  Lake 
Superior?    Mississippi  rirer?    The  Andes? 

Answer  the  following  from  the  Map  of  the  Western  hemisphere,  p.  8. 

How  is  the  continent  of  America  bounded  on  the  east?    On  the 
west?    Where  is  Cape  Horn?    West  Indies?     Greenland?    The 
Sandwich  Islands  ?    In  which  direction  is  Cape  Horn  from  New  York?         j   ^ 
Where  are  Behring*s  Straits  ?  ^    I 
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Chap.  GLXYIL — ^Ajuerica.  eonltmifldL 

TBK  FOKST  XBHABIEJjnB  OT  AMXUCA. 

1.  Wwes  the  traTeller  beholda  suck  fine  cities  as  Boston, 
NewTorky  Fliiladdphia»  Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  Louisville, 
and  Cincinnati,  and  sees  a  coontij  of  such  TTrnnfttnn*  extent 
dotted  all  over  with  towns,  cities^  and  viUagea,  he  can 
scaroelj  believe  that^  three  hondred  and  taxtf  years  ag(^ 
the  whole  continent  of  America  was  unknown  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

2.  Yet  such  is  the  fact  The  country  was  indeed  inhabited 
by  many  tribes  of  Tndiana,  but  these  people  had  no  books, 
and  knew  nothing  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Where  they 
came  from,  or  when  they  first  settled  in  America,  no  one  can 
certainly  telL 

3.  It  appears  that  the  northern  portions  of  North  America 
are  inhabited  by  a  race  of  people  called  Esquimaux.  These 
differ  from  all  the  other  Tndians,  and  bear  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  Laplanders.  It  seems  likdly,  therefore,  that  these  polar 
regions  were  settled  by  people  who  came  from  Europe  in  boats, 
many  centuries  since. 

4.  That  such  a  thing  is  possible,  appears  from  the  fact  that 
the  Norwegians  are  known  to  have  discovered  Iceland  in 
the  eighth  century,  and  that  they  actually  made  settlements 
in  Greenland  in  the  ninth  century.  It  appears,  then,  that 
portions  of  America  were  actually  visited  by  these  northern 
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^Europeans,  who  possessed  no  other  than  small  vesbels,  and 
little  knowledge  in  the  art  of  navigation. 

5.  But  how  did  the  other  Indiana  get  to  this  country?  If 
you  will  look  on  a  map  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  you  will  see,  at 
the  northern  part,  that  America  and  Asia  come  very  dose 
together.  They  are  separated  only  by  Behring's  Straits, 
which  are  but  eighteen  miles  wide. 

6.  Across  the  narrow  channel,  the  people  of  the  present 
day,  living  in  the  neighbourhood,  are  accustomed  to  pass  in 
their  little  boats.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  then,  that 
many  ages  since,  some  of  the  Asiatic  tribes  of  Tartars  wan- 
dered to  Behring's  Straits,  and  crossed  over  to  America. 
These  may  have  been  numerous,  and  consisting  of  different 
tribes ;  a  foundation  may  thus  have  been  laid  for  the  peopling 
of  the  American  continent. 

7.  But  it  is  also  thought  that  the  people  6f  Southern  Asia 
have  reached  the  central  part  of  America  by  passing  from 
island  to  island,  across  the  great  Pacific  Ocean,  which  they 
can  do,  as  many  of  the  islanders  in  the  Ocean  build  and 
manage  very  beautifiil  canoes. 

8.  There  is  considerable  resemblance  between  the  Ameri- 
can Indians  and  some  Asiatic  tribes,  and  they  appear  to 
possess  some  singular  customs  known  in  Asia.  Thus  it 
would  seem  that  Asia,  which  furnished  the  first  inhabitants 
of  Africa  and  Europe,  also  supplied  America  witb  the  first 
human  beings  that  trod  its  shores. 
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Qcitnon.— '1.  What  of  Ameriea  tliree  hundred  and  rixtf  jears  ago? 
2.  What  of  the  Indians  f  8.  The  Esqnimaox  ?  What  leems  probable  ? 
4.  What  of  the  Nonregians?  fi.  What  ttraitt  separate  Asia  and 
America?  Their  width  ?  6.  What  is  there  reason  to  belie?e?  7.  How  is  it 
supposed  that  the  central  part  of  America  became  peopled  ?  8.  Whom 
do  onr  Indians  resemble  ?    How  was  America  probablj  first  peopled  ? 


Chap.  CLXYIIL — Amebiga  eoniinued. 

DlSOOmiT  OV  AMXBIOA  BT  OOLUIIBUS. 

1.  It  has  been  oonjeciured  that  the  ancient  Carthagmians 
disooTered  Sonth  America,  and  made  settlements  there.  It 
has,  indeed,  been  said  that  a  Pnnic  inscription  was  dng  up 
at  Monte  Video ;  but  the  truth  of  this  is  resrj  doubtful ; 
and,  at  all  events^  the  discoveiy  had  been  foigotten  for  two 
or  three  thousand  years.  But  it  is  now  certain  that  the 
Danish  Northmen  first  went  to  loeUnd,  then  to  Qreenland, 
and  afterward  to  that  part  of  America  which  is  now  the 
United  States:  this  happened  about  A.D.  1000.  The  par- 
ticulars of  these  expeditions  were  not  known  to  the  rest  of 
Europe  till  a  very  few  years  ago.  The  first  inhabitant  of  the 
Old  World  who  gave  any  information  of  what  was  called  the 
New  World,  as  it  is  now  known,  was  Christopher  Colum- 
bus. He  may  therefore  fisiiriy  be  called  the  diBOoverer  of 
America. 

2.  This  illustrious  person  was  born  at  Genoa,  iu  Italy,  in 
1442.     As  he  grew  up,  he  paid  great  attention  to  the  study 

*|^      of  geography.     The  idea  entered  his  mind  that  there  must   ^ 
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be  vast  tracts  of  undkooyered  countiy  somewliere  on  the  face 
ci  the  wide  oceau. 

3.  Golumbas  was  poor,  and  had  not  the  means  of  sailing 
in  search  of  these  nnknoSvn  lands.  He  applied  for  assistance 
to  the  rulers  of  his  native  country ;  but  they  refused  iL 
He  next  went  to  Portugal ;  but  there  he  met  with  no  better 
success. 

4.  At  last  he  came  to  the  court  of  Spain,  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  were  king  and  queen  of  that  country.  The  king, 
like  almost  every  body  else,  treated  Columbus  with  neglect 
and  scorn. 

5.  But  the  queen  thought  so  favourably  of  his  project,  that 
she  sold  her  jewels  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  voyage. 
These  small  vessels  were  equipped  with  ninety  men,  and  with 
provisions  for  one  year*  Columbus  took  the  command,  and 
sailed  from  Spain  on  the  3rd  of  August,  1492. 

6.  He  first  held  his  course  southward,  and  touched  at  the 
Canary  islands.  Thence  he  steered  straight  towards  the 
west.  After  a  few  weeks,  his  men  became  alarmed ;  they 
feared  that  they  should  never  again  behold  their  native 
country,  nor  any  land  whatever,  but  should  {lerish  in  the 
trackless  sea. 

7.  Columbus  did  hia  utmost  to  encourage  them.  He 
promised  to  turn  back  if  land  were  not  discovered  within 
three  days.  On  the  evening  of  the  last  day,  at  about  ten 
o'clock,  he  looked  from  the  deck  of  his  vessel,  and  beheld  a 

^     light  gleaming  over  the  sea.     He  knew  that  this  light  must 
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be  on  land.  In  tbe  morning  an  island  was  seen,  to  wbicb 
Columbus  gave  the  name  of  St.  Salvador.  The  native  name 
IS  Guanahana. 

8.  This  is  one  of  the  Bahama  islands.  The  natives 
thronged  to  the  shore,  and  gazed  with  wonder  at  the  three 
ships.  Perhaps  they  mistook  them  for  living  monsters,  and 
thought  that  their  white  sails  were  wings. 

9.  Columbus  clothed  himself  magnificently,  and  landed 
with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand.  His  first  act  was  to  kneel 
down  and  kiss  the  shore.  He  then  erected  a  cross  as  a 
symbol  that  Christianity  was  now  to  take  the  place  of  pagan- 
ism. He  declared  the  island  to  be  the  property  of  Queen 
Isabella.  He  then  visited  other  islands,  and  returned  to 
Spnin,  giving  an  account  of  the  wonderful  things  he  bad  seen. 
He  made  a  second,  but  it  was  not  till  his  third  voyage  that 
he  discovered  the  continent  of  America. 

10.  "No  sooner  had  Columbns  proved  that  there  really  was 
a  new  world  beyond  the  sea,  than  several  other  navigators 
made  voyages  thitherwards.  Ameticus  Yespucins,  a  native 
of  Florence,  went  there,  and  contrived  to  have  the  whole 
continent  called  by  his  nam& 

11.  By  degrees,  discoveries  were  made  along  the  whole 
coast  of  North  and  South  America.  People  went  from 
various  nations  of  Europe,  and  formed  settlements  there.  In 
relating  the  history  of  these  settlements,  I  shall  begin  with 
the  most  northerly,  although  the  earliest  colonies  were  planted 
in  the  tropical  regions. 
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Questions. — 1.  What  has  been  conjectured  ?  When  did  the  Danes 
visit  America  ?  What  of  Christopher  Columbus  ?  2.  When  and  where 
was  he  bom  ?  Tell  the  story  of  Columbus  till  the  time  when  he  set  sail. 
6.  Which  way  did  he  first  steer  his  course  ?  What  of  his  men  ?  7.  How 
did  Columbus  encourage  them  ?  What  land  was  first  discovered  ?  8. 
What  of  the  people  ?  9.  What  did  Columbus  now  do  ?  10.  What  of 
Americus  Vespucius?  11.  What  of  other  discoveries? 
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Chap.  CLXIX. — Ahebica  corUimied, 

A  FEW  WOBDS  ABOUT  ICELAND  AND  GREENLAND.        SETTLEMENTS   OT 

THE  FRENCH  IN  AMERICA. 

1.  I  HATE  already  told  you  that  the  island  of  Iceland  was 
disoovered  hj  a  Norwegiaa  pirate  in  860.  After  this,  the 
Norwegians  sent  people  to  settle  there.  It  is  a  cold,  dreary 
conntrj,  and  there  is  a  terrible  mountain  in  the  island, 
called  Heda,  which  sometimes  sends  out  fire,  smoke,  and 
ashes,  and  shakes  the  whole  island  with  its  frightful  rum- 
blings. 

2.  But  still  the  inhabitants  increased,  and  Christianity  was 
introduced  in  981.  From  that  time  to  the  present,  they  have 
continued  a  quiet,  honest  set  of  people.  Their  number  is 
now  fifty  thousand,  and  they  are  under  the  government  of 
Denmark. 

3.  Greenland  was  discovered  about  the  same  time  as 
Iceland,   and    settled  soon  after.     Two  settlements   were 

^     formed.     The  colony   continued  to  fiourish   till  the  year 
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11.  In  1629,  Sir  David  Keitli,  a  British  officer,  took 
Quebec ;  bat  it  was  afterwards  restored  to  the  FreDch.  The 
people  of  New  EngLind  made  several  attempts  to  get  it 
back  again. 

12.  In  1711,  the  British  government  sent  a  strong  fleet 
up  the  St.  Lawrence,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Sir 
Hovendon  Walker.  There  was  an  army  of  seven  thousand 
men  on  board  the  ships. 

13.  If  they  had  landed  in  safety,  they  would  probably 
have  succeeded  in  taking  Quebec.  But,  when  they  were 
entering  the  river,  the  vessels  became  involved  in  a  fog.  A 
strong  wind  began  to  blow,  and  drove  eight  or  nine  of  them 
upon  the  rocky  shore. 

1 4.  The  next  morning  the  French  found  the  dead  bodies 

of  a  thousand  men  in  scarlet  coats,  heaped  among  the  rocks. 

These  were  the  drowned  English  soldiers.     This  sad  event 

caused  the   English  to   give  up  the  design  of  conquering 

Canada. 

Questions. — 1.  When  was  Iceland  discovered?  What  of  it?  Monnt 
Hecla  ?  2.  When  was  Christianity  introduced  into  Iceland?  People  ? 
What  of  Greenland?  3.  Colonj  at  Greenland?  When  was  it  last  heard 
of?  Colony  in  the  south?  The  people?  4.  What  does  British 
America  consist  of?  5.  How  large  is  it  ?  Boundaries  ?  6.  What  of 
the  French  ?  7.  What  was  done  in  1524  ?  Who  was  appointed 
governor  of  Canada  ?  8.  When  and  where  was  Qnehec  founded  ?  9. 
What  of  the  French  and  Indians?  10.  In  what  way  were  the  English 
treated  by  them  ?  11.  When  and  hy  whom  was  Quebec  taken?  12, 
13,  14.  What  was  done  in  1711  ?  Give  an  account  of  the  expedition. 
What  was  the  object  of  it  ? 
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Chap.  CLXX. — Aherica  contintied. 

TBB  FRENCH  COLONIES  CONQUERED  BY  THE  ENGLISH. 

1.  Whekeyes  there  was  war  between  France  and  Old 
Englaud,  there  was  likewise  a  war  between  New  England 
and  the  French  provinoes  in  America.  The  French  built 
strong  fortresses,  and  the  English  or  Americans  made  great 
efforts  to  take  them. 

2.  The  French  had  carefully  fortified  the  city  of  Louis- 
bourgy  on  the  island  of  Cape  Breton.  In  1745,  the  New 
England  people  formed  a  project  of  taking  it.  They  raised 
a  strong  army^  and  gave  the  command  to  a  Boston  merchant, 
named  William  PepperelL 

3.  The  army  sailed  under  the  escort  of  an  English  fleet, 
and  landed  on  the  island  of  Cape  Breton.  Gkneral  Pepper- 
ell's  men  were  merely  farmers  and  mechanics ;  and  he  him- 
self knew  little  about  taking  fortresses. 

4.  But  if  the  New  Englanders  had  no  skill,  they  had 
plenty  of  courage.  They  erected  batteries  and  cannonaded 
the  city  for  about  a  fortnight ;  and  then  the  French  com- 
mander hauled  down  his  flag.  The  conquest  of  Louisbourg 
was  considered  a  very  brilliant  exploit. 

5.  Louisbourg  was  restored  to  the  French  at  the  close  of 
the  war;  but  it  was  again  taken  by  General  Wolfe  in 
1758.      The  same  general   soon   afterwards  led   au  army 
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6.  This  city  was  so  strongly  fortified  that  it  appeared 
almost  imposaible  to  take  it.  It  had  a  citadel,  which  was 
built  on  a  rock  several  hundred  feet  high ;  and  there  were 
strong  walls  all  around  the  city.  And,  besides  the  French 
garrison  within  the  walls,  there  was  a  large  French  army  on 
the  outside. 

7.  But  Greneral  Wolfe  was  determined  to  take  Quebec, 
or  lose  his  life  in  the  attempt.  After  trying  variouB  other 
methods,  he  led  his  army  from  the  shore  of  the  river  up  a 
steep  precipice.  When  they  reached  the  top,  they  were  on 
a  level  with  the  walls  of  Quebec. 

8.  This  bold  movement  was  performed  in  the  night.  As 
soon  as  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm,  who  commanded  the 
French  army,  heard  of  it,  he  marched  to  meet  the  British. 
A  battle  was  begun  immediately. 

9.  General  Wolfe  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
and  led  them  bravely  onward.  Though  he  had  received  two 
wounds,  he  refused  to  quit  the  field.  At  last  a  ball  struck 
him  in  the  body,  and  stretched  him  on  the  ground. 

1 0.  A  few  of  hLs  soldiers  carried  him  to  the  rear.  But, 
though  the  hand  of  death  was  on  him,  General  Wolfe 
thought  only  of  the  battle  that  was  raging  around.  He 
heard  a  voice  shouting — "They  run!  they  run!"  and  he 
asked  who  it  was  that  fied. 

1 1.  "It  is  the  French  ! "  said  a  soldier.  "  They  are  beaten  I 
The  victory  is  ours ! "  A  glad  smile  appeared  on  the  general's 
face,     "  Then  I  die  happy  !  "  he  cried,  and  expired. 
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12.  The  victory  was  complete.  The  Marquis  de  Montcalm 
was  mortally  wounded.  In  a  few  days  after  the  battle^ 
Quebec  was  surrendered.  The  whole  province,  and  all  the 
French  possessions  in  the  north,  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  British. 

13.  Tbey  have  ever  since  continued  under  the  British 
government.  When  the  other  American  territories  of  Great 
Britain  became  independent,  these  old  French  colonies  con- 
tinued attached  to  the  crown  of  Britain. 

Questions. — 1.  What  was  the  consequence  of  a  war  between  France 
and  England?  2.  Where  was  Louisboorg?  What  was  done  in  1745 ? 
Describe  the  capture  of  Louisbourg.  5.  When  was  it  restored  to  the 
French?  When  taken  by  General  Wolfe?  6.  Describe  the  capture  of 
Quebec.  8.  Who  commanded  the  French  armj  ?  Describe  General 
Wolfe's  death.  12.  Consequence  of  the  yictory?  French  possessions? 
13.  To  what  are  the  ojd  French  colonies  attached  ? 


Chap.  OLXXL — America  corUinuecL 

DESCSIPTION  OF  THIS  UNrPED  STATES. 

1.  We  will  now  proceed  to  talk  of  America ;  but,  in  the 
first  place,  let  us  go  to  a  map,  for  the  first  step  in  studying 
the  history  of  a  country  should  be  to  learn  its  situation, 
boundaries,  shape,  rivers,  mountains,  &o, 

2.  The  United  States,  originally  thirteen  in  number,  are 
boimded  on  the  north  by  the  British  possessions,  east  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  States 
of  Mexico,  and  west  by  the   Pacific   Ocean.     The  whole 
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country  Ib  about  as  extenuTO  as  all  Europe,  and  oontaini 
about  thirty-two  millions  of  inbabitants. 

3.  Not  much  more  than  half  of  this  vast  country  is  settled. 
Most  of  the  western  portion  is  unoccupied,  or  only  thinly 
scattered  over  with  Indian  tribes.  The  United  States  now 
consists  of  thirty-four  states,  each  having  a  goyemory  and 
a  legislature  to  make  laws ;  the  whole  being  united  under 
a  national  government,  over  which  a  President  is  placed  ss 
chief  ruler. 

4.  The  United  States  are  frequently  spoken  of  under  four 
sections.  The  North-Eastern,  or  New  England  states,  are 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Yermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Connecticut  The  Middle  States  are  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Federal 
district  of  Columbia,  The  Southern  states  are  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama, 
Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas.  The  Northern 
and  Western  states  are  Wisconsin,  Iowa»  Missouri,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Arkansas,  California, 
Minnesota,  Kansas,  and  Oi'egon.  There  are  also  several 
territories,  vis. :  New  Mexico,  Nebraska,  Utah,  Colorado, 
Dacota,  Columbia,  Nevada,  and  Washington.  These,  when 
their  population  reaches  a  oertain  number,  will  become  stated. 
It  is  in  the  state  of  California  that  the  great  discovery  of  gold 
took  place  in  1848. 

5.  The  United  States  are  favoured  by  a  great  many  fine 
rivers  flowing  through  fertile  valleys.      There   are  many 
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moimtaiiis,  but  none  are  so  lofly  as  the  Andes  of  South 
America,  the  Alps  of  Europe,  or  the  Himalaja  mountains  of 
Asia.  The  climate  of  the  north  is  temperate,  and  the  soil 
yields  apples,  pears,  peaches,  and  other  fruits.  In  the  south 
it  is  warm,  and  oranges,  figs,  and  lemons  flourish. 

QcssTiONB. — 1.  What  is  necessary  in  stadying  the  history  of  a  coun- 
try ?  2.  Boundaries  of  the  United  States  ?  Extent  ?  Population  ? 
8.  How  large  a  portion  is  settled  ?  What  of  the  government  ?  4.  Di- 
yisions  of  the  United  States?  5.  Face  of  the  country?  Climate? 
Soil?    Productions? 


Chap.  CLXXII. — Amebiga  continued. 

BSTTLBHBNT  AND  OOLONIJLL  HISTORY  OF  NEW  ENOLAKD. 

1.  Befobe  speaking  of  the  United  States  as  one  whole 
country,  I  must  give  a  brief  account  of  the  settlements  of  the 
several  colonies.  I  shall  begin  with  New  England,  because 
that  section  of  the  Union  is  the  most  northerly,  though  not 
first  settled. 

2.  New  England,  as  I  have  said,  contains  the  states  of 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Khode 
Island,  and  Connecticut  It  is  bounded  north  by  Lower 
Canada,  east  by  New  Brunswick  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
south  by  the  Atlantic  and  Long  Island  Sound,  and  west  by 
New  York. 

3.  In  the  year  1620,  a  ship  called  the  Mayflower  arrived 
on  the  coast  of  New  England  with  a  number  of  ministers, 
and  pious  men  and  women,  and  their  children.     They  had 
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been  driven  firom  England  by  persecution,  and  bad  gone  to 
the  dreaiy  wilderness,  in  order  to  worship  God  according  to 
their  own  consciences. 

4.  It  was  the  cold,  wintry  month  of  DecembeTy  when  the 
Mayflower  anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Plymouth.  The 
people  went  on  shore,  and  the  rock  on  which  they  landed 
has  ever  since  been  considered  sacred. 

5.  They  went  to  work,  and  built  themselves  some  poor 
huts.  At  first  they  met  with  great  difficulties  and  hard- 
ships. Many  of  them  fbll  sick  and  died.  The  survivors 
were  often  in  want  of  food,  and  were  forced  to  dig  for  shell- 
fish on  the  seashore. 

6.  In  addition  to  their  other  troubles^  the  Indians  some- 
times threatened  to  attack  them.  But  the  PDgrims  were  as 
brave  and  patient  as  they  were  pious.  They  put  their  trust 
in  God,  and  steadily  pursued  their  design  of  making  a  perma- 
nent settlement  in  the  country. 

7.  Soon  after  this  settlement  at  Plymouth,  other  companies 
of  religious  persons  landed  in  different  parts  of  New  England. 
Some  settled  at  Salem,  and  others  at  Boston.  I   j 

8.  In  the  year  1635,  sixty  men,  women,  and  childreu,  . 
journeyed  fi:t)m  Massachusetts  to  Connecticut,  to  make  a 
settlement  there.  They  went  through  the  woods  on  foot,  and 
drove  their  cattle  before  them,  and  had  no  shelter  at  night 
but  the  boughs  of  the  trees.  When  they  reached  the  Connect 
ticut  river,  they  began  to  build  Windsor,  Hartford,  and  other  _ 

nt^     towns.     These  were  the  first  settlements  in  the  Connecticut^     /:/   , 
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9.  In  1636,  a  pious  minister  of  Baptist  sentiments,  and 
a  firiend  of  the  poet  Milton,  named  Boger  Williams,  was 
banished  from  Massachusetts.  He  went  to  Khode  Island,  and 
settled  at  Providence,  where  he  established  perfect  religious 
liberty,  which  till  then  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  This  good 
man  ^as  a  great  friend  to  the  Indians,  and  thej  had  a  strong 
affection  for  him. 

10.  £7  degrees,  villages  were  built  all  along  the  sea-coast 
of  New  England,  and  settlements  began  to  be  formed  on  the 
inland  rivers.  But  a  thick  and  dreary  forest  still  over- 
shadowed the  greater  part  of  the  country,  and  bears  and 
wolves  often  prowled  around  the  cottages. 

QuBSTiONS. — ^2.  What  of  New  England?  Boundaries?  ^  What 
took  place  in  1620?  Describe  the  settlement  of  Plymouth.  7,  What 
of  other  settlements  ?  What  took  place  in  1635?  9..  When  and  hy 
whom  was  Providence  settled?  10.  What  was  done  by  degrees? 
What  of  the  greater  part  of  New  England  ? 


Chap.  OLXXIII. — Ahebica  coviinued, 

AFFAUtS  OF  NEW  BNOLAKD  CONTINUED. 

1.  The  settlers  of  Kew  England  were  good  and  pious 
people ;  but  many  of  them  seemed  to  have  pretty  much  the 
same  feelings  towards  the  Indians  that  they  had  towards  the 
bears  and  wolves.  They  considered  them  a  sort  of  wild 
animal,  or,  if  men,  very  wicked  ones. 

2.  The  best  friend  that  ever  the  red  men  had  was  John 
)^     Eliot.     He  considered  them  his  fellow-beings,  and  went  about 
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preocluDg  to  them ;  and  so  he  was  c^ed  the  apostle  of  the 
Indians.  He  spent  a  great  many  years  in  translating  the  Bihle 
into  their  langoage,  and  in  teaching  the  Indians  to  read  it. 

8.  There  were,  however,  very  few  white  men  that  loved 
tlie  Indians,  and  the  latter  looked  upon  the  settlers  bjb  their 
enemies.  They  were  afraid  that,  in  time,  they  would  cut 
down  all  the  trees  of  the  forest,  and  change  their  hunting- 
grounds  into  cultivated  field& 

4.  The  settlers  had,  therefore,  many  wars  with  the  Indians ; 
but  the  most  terrible  one  broke  out  in  the  year  1675,  and  was 
called  King  Philip's  war.  King  Philip,  though  an  Indian, 
was  a  man  of  great  sagacity ;  and  it  was  his  dedgn  to  destroy 
all  the  settlers,  and  make  New  England  a  wilderness  again. 

5.  King  Philip  first  made  an  attack  on  the  people  of 
Swanzey,  in  Massachusetts,  as  they  were  coming  out  of  the 
meeting-house  on  Fast-day.  Eight  or  nine  persons  were 
shot.  Many  others  were  killed  and  scalped  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  and  many  houses  were  set  on  fire. 

6.  Almost  every  man  in  New  England  now  shouldered 
his  musket,  and  went  out  to  fight  King  Philip.  Even  the 
ministers,  instead  of  teaching  the  Indians  to  read  the  Bible 
as  John  Eliot  did,  now  took  their  guns,  and  joined  in  the 
warfare,  whenever  they  had  a  chance. 

7.  In  the  course  of  the  next  winter,  the  settlers  formed 
themselves  into  an  army  of  nearly  two  thousand  men,  and 
drove  King  Philip  and  the  other  Indians  into  a  strong  fort 
in  Hhode  Island.     It  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  swamps  and 
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contained  six  hundred  wigwams  or  huts.     All  tlie  Indian 
women  and  children  had  taken  refuge  there. 

8.  Four  thousand  Indian  warriors  were  in  the  fort.  But 
the  settlers  boldly  attacked  them,  broke  into  the  fort,  and  set 
the  wigwams  on  fire.  Many  of  the  old  and  infirm  Indians, 
as  well  as  the  women  and  poor  helpless  children,  were  burnt 
alive. 

9.  A  thousand  Indian  warriors  were  killed  and  wounded, 
and  several  hundred  were  taken  prisoners.  The  remainder 
fled.  The  fort  presented  a  horrible  spectacle,  with  half-burnt 
bodies  of  men,  women,  and  children,  strewn  among  the  ashes 
of  the  wigwams. 

10.  But  still  the  war  was  not  at  an  end,  for  King  Philip 
was  alive.  The  next  summer  it  was  known  that  he  had 
taken  refuge  at  Mount  Hope,  in  Bhode  Island.  Captain 
Church  pursued  him  thither  with  a  small  party  of  men,  and 
he  was  shot  by  an  Indian  of  the  American  party. 

11.  After  this  war  the  Indians  were  never  again  able  to 
do  so  tnuch  mischief  to  the  New  England  people.  But,  for 
many  years  afterwards,  they  would  sometimes  steal  out  of 
the  woods  by  night,  set  the  villages  on  fire,  and  slaughter  the 
inhabitants.  The  New  England  colonies,  however,  increased 
rapidly,  and  in  time  the  country  had  many  pleasant  towns 
liid  villages. 

Questions. — 1.  How  were  the  Indians  considered  by  the  settlers? 
2.  What  of  John  Eliot?  8.  How  did  the  Indians  consider  the  white 
men  ?    4.  When  did  King  Philip's  war  begin  ?    What  of  King  Philip  ?     /p( 
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6.  When  did  he  first  attack  the  Americans  ?  6.  What  did  tihe  peopla 
do  ?  7.  What  did  thej  do  the  next  winter  ?  What  of  the  fort  ?  8. 
9.  Describe  the  destruction  of  the  fort.  10.  Describe  the  end  of  King 
Philip,     11.  What  of  the  Indians  after  this  war? 


Chap.  CLXXIY. — America  earUmued. 

XARLT  BISTORT  07  TIROUIIA. 
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1.  The  oolonj  of  Virginia  was  setiled  aome  jean  before 
New  England.  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh  fixed  a  coionj  there  in 
1584,  «i>ut  it  wajB  destroyed  by  sicknen.  JamestowD,  on 
James  river,  was  founded  by  Captain  Christopher  Newport 
in  1607.  The  Indians  gaye  the  settlers  great  trouble,  and 
would  probably  have  destroyed  them  if  it  had  not  been  fcr 
Captain  John  Smith. 

2.  Captain  Smith  was  a  gallant  man,  who,  before  he 
came  to  Virginia,  had  fought  bravely  against  the  Tnrka  He 
sliowed  himself  equally  valiant  in  his  engagements  with  the 
Indiana 

3.  But  one  day,  when  Captain  Smith  was  retreating  from 
a  large  party  of  savages,  he  sunk  up  almost  to  his  neck  in  a 
swamp.  The  Indians  pulled  him  out,  and  carried  him  to 
their  king,  Powhatan. 

4.  Powhatan  was  rejoiced  to  have  him  in  his  power,  for 
he  had  been  more  afraid  of  him  than  of  all  the  other  English- 
men together,  and  he  determined  immediately  to  put  him 
to  death.     Accordingly,  Captain  Smith's  hands  were  tied,    ^ 
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and  he  was  stretched  on  the  ground,  with  his  head  on  a  large 
stone. 

5.  King  Powhatan,  who  was  a  man  of  immense  size  and 
strength,  then  seized  a  great  club,  intending  to  kill  Captain 
Smith ;  but,  just  as  the  blow  was  &lling,  his  daughter  Poca- 
hontas rushed  forward. 

6.  This  beautiful  Indian  maiden  threw  herself  upon  the 
body  of  Captain  Smith,  and  besought  her  father  to  have 
mercj  j  and  the  fierce  Indian  could  not  resist  her  tears  and 
entreaties. 

7.  Captain  Smith  was  therefore  released  and  sent  back 
to  Jamestown.  The  name  of  Pocahontas  will  alwajB  be 
honoured  in  Virginia.  She  was  afberwards  married  to  one 
of  the  English  settlers,  and  her  descendants  are  living  in 
Virginia  to  this  day. 

8.  I  must  pass  over  the  remainder  of  the  history  of  Vir- 
ginia till  the  time  of  the  old  French  war.  This  began  in 
1755.  The  principal  event  in  this  war,  as  far  as  relates  to 
Virginia,  was  the  defeat  of  the  English  general,  Braddock, 
who  fell  into  an  ambuscade  of  the  French  and  Americans, 
and  was  killed,  with  great  numbers  of  his  men.  Colonel 
Washington,  who  was  afterwards  the  celebrated  general, 
gained  much  reputation  in  covering  the  retreat  of  the  routed 
troops. 

Questions. — 1.  When  was  Jamestown  settled?  2.  What  of  the 
Indians  ?  3,  4,  6.  Relate  the  adventure  of  Captain  Smith  with  the 
Indians  ?    6  7.  What  of  Pocahontas  ?    8.  What  of  Braddock  ? 
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Chap.  CLXXY. — ^Amebica.  eorUi'Mud. 

BBTILXMXHT  OT  THfl  OTHBB  0OLOKIX8. 

1.  I  SHALL  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  other  colonies. 
The  first  settlement  in  New  Tork  was  madQ  in  16 18,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Hudson  river,  where  Albany  now  stands.  The 
city  of  New  York,  founded  about  the  same  time,  was  at  first 
called  New  Amsterdam ;  it  derived  ^  its  name  from  the 
capital  of  Holland,  for  the  early  settlers  were  natives  of  that 
country. 

2.  In  1664,  the  province  of  New  York  was  surrendered 
by  the  Dutch  into  the  hands  of  the  EnglisL  It  grew  and 
prospered  very  fast,  and  became  one  of  the  most  powerful 
of  the  colonies. 

8.  Pennsylvania  was  settled  in  1681.  Its  founder  was 
William  Penn,  a  Quaker,  and  all  the  earliest  settlers  like- 
wise belonged  to  the  sect  of  Quakers.  When  William  Penn 
arrived  in  the  country,  he  bought  lands  of  the  Indian^  and 
made  a  treaty  with  them. 

4.  This  treaty  was  always  held  sacred.  The  Indians  saw 
that  the  Quakers  were  men  of  peace,  and  therefore  they 
were  careful  never  to  do  them  any  injury.  There  are  no 
stories  of  Indian  warfare  with  the  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania. 

5.  The  province  of  Maryland  was  given  by  Charles  the 
First  to  Lord  Baltimore.  He  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and, 
in  1634,  he  brought  over  two  hundred  people  of  the  same 
religion,  and  made  the  first  settlement  in  Maryland. 
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6.  Carolina  first  began  to  be  permanentlj  settled  in  1680. 
In  1729,  it  was  divided  into  Kortb  and  South  Carolina. 
The  first  settlement  in  Georgia  was  made  in  1733.  The 
principal  founder  was  General  James  Oglethorpe.  He  came 
from  England  with  one  hundred  and  sixteen  settlers,  and 
began  to  build  the  city  of  Sayannah.  All  the  other  states 
have  been  established  since  England  acknowledged  the  inde- 
pendence of  America. 

Questions. — 1.  Wheo  and  where  was  the  first  settlement  in  New 
York  ?  What  was  the  citj  of  New  York  first  called  ?  2.  What  of  the 
proTince  of  New  York  ?  3.  When  and  by  whom  was  Pennsylyania 
settled  ?  How  did  William  Fenn  treat  the  Indians  ?  4.  What  was  the 
consequence  of  his  treat  j  with  them  ?  5.  Who  gave  Maryland  to  Lord 
Baltimore  ?  What  of  Lord  Baltimore?  When  did  he  settle  Maryland  ? 
6.  When  was  Carolina  settled  ?  When  divided  ?  First  settlement  in 
Georgia?  Who  founded  it?  What  city  did  he  build?  What  of  the 
other  states  ? 
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Chap.  CLXXVL — Amebica  continued, 

CAUSES  WHICH  LED  TO  THE  BBYOLUTION. 

1.  The  reader  will  have  learned^  hj  the  preceding  chapters, 
how  the  whole  of  the  sea-coast,  between  New  Brunswick 
and  Florida,  became  covered  with  colonies,  which  were  all 
onder  the  government  of  Great  Britain.  The  inhabitants 
were  growing  numerous. 

2.  When  the  king  of  Great  Britain  and  his  ministers 
beheld  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  colonies,  they  deter- 
mined to  derive  some  profit  from  them.     For  this  purpose^      <^    T 
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Chap.  CLXXYII. — ^Ahebica  conUnued, 

THE  AHSBIOAH  WAB. 

1.  The  Americans,  being  resolved  not  to  pay  taxes  which 
were  laid  on  them  hj  the  British  parliament,  now  prepared 
to  defend  themselves  against  the  soldiers  who  had  been  sent 
fix)m  Europe.  To  manage  their  affairs  they  elected  a  body 
of  men,  which  was  called  the  Congress. 

2.  The  first  blood  was  shed  on  the  night  of  the  18th 
of  April,  1775,  at  Lexington,  near  Boston.  The  English 
general,  Gage,  sent  eight  hundred  soldiers  to  seize  some 
American  cannon  and  ammunition,  at  a  place  called  Concord  j 
but  the  English,  assailed  on  all  sides,  were  obliged  to  retreat. 

3.  The  American  army  then  posted  itself  on  Bunker  Hill, 
wh\ch  overlooks  Boston,  and  there  they  raised  works,  from 
whicb  they  intended  to  fire  on  the  English  garrison  and  fleet. 
The  English  attacked  them,  and,  after  a  terrible  battle,  the 
Americans  were  driven  out ;  but  the  English  lost  an  immense 
number  of  soldiers. 

4.  It  was  about  a  fortnight  after  this  battle  that  General 
Washington  took  tbe  command  of  the  American  forces. 

5.  The  Americans  were  so  much  encouraged  by  the  stand 
which  they  had  made,  that,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  the 
Congress  declared  the  United  States  independent.  On  their 
doing  this,  France  and  Spain,  and  then  Holland,  formed  an 
£UiiiMJCc  Mitu  the  Americans. 
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6.  In  1777  the  Americans  gained  a  very  great  advantage 
General  Bnrgoyne  advanced  against  them  from  Canada  with 
a  large  army,  but  he  was  hemmed  in,  and  was  compelled  to 
(surrender  at  Saratoga  to  General  Gates.  This  success  in- 
duced the  French  to  send  a  fleet  and  army  to  assist  the 
Americans. 

7.  The  Americans  were  placed  in  great  danger,  in  1 780, 
by  the  treachery  of  General  Arnold,  who  joined  the  English, 
and  had  intended  to  give  up  to  them  the  important  fortress 
of  West  Point.  On  this  occasion  Major  Andre,  a  British 
officer,  was  employed  to  negotiate  with  Arnold.  He  was 
taken  by  the  Americans,  and  executed  as  a  spy. 

8.  Many  battles  were  fought  between  the  two  parties,  in 
most  of  which  the  English  were  conquerors;  but  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  put  down  the  general  resistance 
which  they  met  with  in  such  an  extensive  country.  They 
could  keep  possession  of  little  more  ground  than  tha^on 
which  they  stood. 

9.  The  final  blow  to  the  hopes  of  the  English  was  given 
by  the  surrender  of  Loixi  Comwallis's  army  at  York 
Town,  in  Virginia,  on  the  19th  of  October,  1781.  The  war 
was,  indeed,  continued  till  1783,  but  nothing  important 
occurred.  In  the  summer  and  autumn  of  that  year,  all  the 
British  troops  sailed  homewards. 

10.  Thus  you  see  that  the  war,  which  began  by  the  battle 
of  Lexington,  was  terminated  after  having  continued  for 
eight  years. 
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Questions. — 1.  Wliat  did  the  Americans  determine  on  ?  What  did 
thej  do  ?  What  was  the  name  of  the  hody  which  thej  elected  ?  What 
was  that  bodj  chosen  for  ?  2.  Where  and  when  was  the  first  blood 
spilt  ?  How  did  the  skirmish  terminate  ?  8.  Where  did  the  American 
armj  post  itself  ?  What  took  place  ?  4.  When  did  Washington  take 
the  command  ?  5.  What  did  the  Congress  do  ?  What  did  France, 
Spain,  and  Holland  do  ?  6.  What  great  advantage  did  the  Americans 
gain  ?  When,  where,  and  oyer  what  British  general?  7.  How  were 
the  Americans  placed  in  great  danger?  By  whom?  What  British 
officer  was  put  to  death  ?  8.  Were  many  battles  fought  ?  Which  party 
had  most  success  in  them  ?  What  prevented  the  English  from  over- 
coming the  Americans  ?  9.  What  was  the  final  blow  to  the  hopes  of 
the  English?  What  English  general  surrendered,  and  where?  10.  By 
what  battle  did  the  war  begin  ?    How  long  did  the  war  last  ? 


Chap.  CLXXYIII. — America  continued. 

AFFAIKS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  SINCE  THE  SEYOLUTION. 

1.  When  the  war  was  over,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
found  it  necessary  to  adopt  a  constitution  of  government. 
The  present  federal  constitution  was  prepared  by  some  of  the 
wisest  men  in  the  country.     It  came  into  operation  in  1789. 

2.  The  good  and  illustrious  Washington  was  the  first 
President.  He  came  into  ofilce  in  1789,  and  was  re-elected 
at  the  end  of  four  years.  He  died  in  1799,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-eight,  universally  lamented.  In  1797,  John  Adams 
was  chosen  to  succeed  him,  and  became  the  second  president 
of  tlie  United  States. 

3.  The  next  president  was  Thomas  JeSerson.     He  served 
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daring  two  terms  of  office,  and  was  sacceeded  by  James 
Madison  in  1809.  The  most  remarkable  event  of  Jefferson's 
administration  was  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  &om  France, 
in  the  year  1803.  This  immense  territory  included  the 
country  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
It  was  bought  for  fifteen  millions  of  dollars.  During  the 
administration  of  Madison,  the  United  States  were  on  ill 
terms  with  Great  Britain,  and  there  was  great  reason  to  fear 
that  hostilities  would  ensue. 

4.  Accordingly,  on  the  18th  of  June,  1812,  Congress 
made  a  declaration  of  war.  Troops  were  sent  to  invade 
Canada.  There  were  several  gallant  conflicts  on  the  Cana- 
dian frontier;  but  the  Americans  were  more  than  once 
defeated,  and  did  not  succeed  in  conquering  the  province. 
Several  victories  were,  however,  won  by  the  American  navy, 
both  on  the  ocean  and  the  lakes.  On  land,  the  English  were 
often  successful ;  and,  among  other  exploits,  they  captured 
the  American  capital,  after  having  defeated  a  very  superior 
force. 

5.  The  last  event  of  the  war  was  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans.  On  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  January,  1815,  a 
strong  British  army  advanced  to  take  the  city.  But  they 
were  driven  back  with  immense  slaughter  by  the  Americans^ 
under  General  Jackson.  Peace  took  place  in  a  very  short 
time  after  this  battle.  The  United  States  have  not  since  had 
any  wars  except  with  the  Indian  tribes  and  with  Mexico. 

6.  In  1817,  President  Madison  retired  from  office,  and 
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was  succeeded  by  James  Munroe.  The  succeeding  prcRidents 
were  J.  Quincy  Adams,  in  1825;  Andrew  Jackson,  in  1829 ;  re- 
elected in  1 833 ;  M.  Van  Buren,  in  1 837 ;  J.  K.  Polk,  in  1 845 ; 
Z.  Taylor,  in  1849  ;  M.  Fillmore,  in  1850;  F.  Pierce,  in  1853  ; 
Jas.  Buchanan,  in  1857  ;  A.  Lincoln,  in  1861,  re-elected,  1864. 
7.  For  some  years  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  and  disaffection 
had  been  growing  up  between  the  Northern  and  Southern 
States  of  America,  and  in  the  year  1861,  eleven  of  the  Southern 
States  determined  to  secede  from  the  Union,  and,  under  the 
presidency  of  Jefferson  Davis,  drew  up  a  constitution  founded 
on  that  of  the  United  States.  The  Northern  States,  unwilling 
to  submit  to  the  disruption,  war  began,  which  lasted  four 
years,  and  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Confederate  states.  In 
the  hour  of  victory,  President  Lincoln  was  assassinated  by  a 
madman  named  Booth.  Andrew  Johnson  succeeded  him, 
and  General  Ulysses  Grant,  the  commander  of  the  Northern 
army,  was  elected  president  in  1869. 

Questions. — 1.  When  was  the  constitution  of  government  formed  ? 
2.  Who  was  the  first  President?  When  did  he  come  into  office? 
When  did  Wa8hington*8  death  take  place?  Effect  of  his  death? 
When  was  John  Adams  chosen  ?  3.  What  did  Jefferson  purchase  of 
the  French?  In  what  year?  How  large  a  country  was  it?  What 
did  it  cost?  When  was  Madison  made  President?  What  of  the 
United  States  during  his  administration  ?  4.  When  was  war  declared  ? 
What  of  wars  in  Canada?  What  of  naval  hattles?  What  of  land 
battles?  Describe  the  battle  of  New  Orleans.  When  did  if  taka 
place?  6.  When  did  Munroe  become  President?  Mention  the 
others  that  succeeded  him.  7.  How  many  states  seceded?  What 
was  the  consequence  of  secession  ?    Who  is  the  present  President  ? 
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Chap.  CLXXIX — America  continued. 

aSNERAL  RBMABK8  UPOM  THB  BISTOBT  OF  THE  T7NITED  STATES. 

1.  I  HAVE  SOW  told  you  a  ehorfc  story  about  the  United 
States  of  America.  You  will  notice  that  the  first  settlement 
made  by  the  white  people  in  the  United  States  was  at  Yir- 
ginia,  in  1607 ;  the  next  in  New  York,  by  the  Dutch,  in 
1613  ;  the  next  by  the  Puritans,  or,  as  they  are  often  called, 
the  Pilgrims,  at  Plymouth,  in  Massachusetts,  in  1620. 

2.  Other  parts  of  the  country  were  soon  settled,  chiefly  by 
people  from  England ;  but  colonies  were  established  also  by 
Swedes,  Geimans,  and  French.  Thus  the  whole  country 
along  the  Atlantic  border  became  inhabited.  By  degrees, 
the  settlers  went  farther  and  farther  into  the  wilderness, 
until  towns  and  cities  rose  up  throughout  the  whole  interior 
of  the  land. 

8.  Thus  you  will  observe  that^  about  two  hundred  and 
sixty  years  ago,  there  was  not  a  white  inhabitant  througb- 
out  that  vast  country.  The  Indian  tribes  were  numerous, 
and  their  whole  number,  within  the  present  boundary  of  the 
United  States,  might  have  been  two  hundred  thousand. 

4.  But  these  lords  of  the  forest  gradually  disappeared 
before  the  white  people.     Many  of  them  were  slain  in  battles 
with  the  settlers ;  the  others  gradually  retired  as  the  forests 
were  cut  down  and  the  lands  cleared. 
t-N        6.  They  lived  by  hunting  wild  deer,  bears,  buffaloes,  and 
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ild  hirkejs ;  and,  as  these  animals  fled  froin  towns  and 
cities,  and  took  refnge  in  the  forests,  so  the  Indians  went 
with  them. 

6.  In  this  way  the  red  men  vanished  from  the  settled  por- 
tions of  the  country,  and  at  this  day  thei;e  are  few  of  them 
to  be  seen  except  in  the  far  western  wilderness.  There 
herds  of  wild  deer,  vast  flocks  of  bisons,  bears,  wild  turkeys, 
and  other  wild  animals,  are  to  be  foimd,  and  there  is  now  the 
home  of  the  Indians. 

7.  Well,  as  the  Indians  retired,  the  white  people  increased, 
being  all  under  the  government  of  the  King  of  England.  At 
the  time  of  the  revolution  they  were  three  nt^Jlions  in  num- 
ber ;  and,  as  the  king  wished  to  tax  them  without  their  con- 
sent, they  threw  off  his  authority  and  set  np  a  government 
for  themselves. 

8.  This  government,  or  constitution,  was  formed  in  1789, 
and  the  little  nation  of  three  millions  has  now  become  thirty- 
two  millions  strong ;  of  these  about  one-seventh  were  slaves ; 
but  in  1865  slavery  was  abolished  in  all  the  States. 

QnxsTioKS. — 1.  Where  and  when  was  the  first  settlement  in  the 
United  States?  The  next?  The  next?  2.  What  of  other  parts  of 
the  conntrj?  8.  What  of  the  United  States  two  hundred  and  thirty 
years  ago  ?  What  of  the  Indians  ?  4,  5.  Tell  the  story  of  the  Jndians. 
6.  Where  are  they  now  principally  to  be  seen  ?  What  of  animals  ?  7. 
What  of  the  white  people?  Their  nnmhers  at  the  time  of  the  revolu- 
tion ?  8.  When  was  the  American  goyemment  completed  ?  Popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  at  this  time  ?    When  was  slareiy  abolished  ? 
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Chap.  CLXXX. — ^America  continued^ 

ABOUT  SOUTH  AKERICA.  EL  DORADO,  AND  THE  FOUMTAIV  OF  TOUTS. 

1.  No  sooner  had  Columbus  discovered  America  than  the 
Pope  of  Rome  claimed  it  all  as  his  own.  None  of  the  Catho- 
lic kings  of  Europe  were  supposed  to  have  any  right  to  plank 
oolonies  there  unless  hi^  holiness  granted  them  permission. 

2.  Alexander  the  Sixth  was  pope  at  that  time.  He  very 
generously  bestowed  one-lialf  of  the  new  world  on  the  King 
of  Spain,  aud  the  other  half  on  the  King  of  Portugal.  These 
kings  then  sey^  out  ships  aud  men,  who  conquered  immense 
territories,  and  reduced  many  of  the  inhabitants  to  slavery. 

3.  The  Spaniards  tirst  took  possession  of  the  West  Indies. 
They  built  t)ie  city  of  Uavaunah,  on  the  island  of  Cuba,  and 
the  Spanish  governor  ha<J  his  residence  there.  Other  nations 
afterwards  took  posaessiuu  of  the^se  islands.  The  great  object 
of  all  wlio  came  to  America  at  this  period,  was  to  get  gold 
and  silver.  The  most  wonderful  stories  were  told  about  the 
abundance  of  those  metals  in  some  parts  of  the  western 
continent. 

4.  There  was  supposed  to  be  a  kingdom,  called  El  Dorado, 
or  the  Gilded,  which  was  thus  described : — The  king  was 
every  day  covt-red  with  p(»wdered  gold,  so  that  he  looked  like 
a  golden  image.  The  palace  of  this  glittering  monarch  was 
built  of  brilliant  marble  as  white  as  snow.  The  pillars  of 
the  palace  wA*e  porphyry  and  alabaster.     Its  entrance  wad    /pji 
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guarded  bj  two  lions,  who  were  fastened  to  a  tall  column  by 
chains  of  massiye  gold. 

6,  After  passing  the  lions,  a  fountain  was  seen,  from  which 
gashed  a  continual  shower  of  liquid  silyer^  through  four  large 
pipes  of  gold.  The  interior  of  the  palace  was  too  splendid  to 
be  described. 

6.  It  contained  tax  altar  of  solid  silver,  on  which  was  an 
immense  golden  sun.  Lamps  were  continually  burning,  and 
their  dazzling  radiance  was  reflected  from  innumerable  ob- 
jects of  silver  and  gold.  Such  was  the  splendid  fiction, 
invented  by  somebody,  and  believed  in  Europe. 

7.  Numbers  of  adventurers  went  in  search  of  £1  Dorado, 
and  some  pretended  .that  they  had  really  visited  this  golden 
kingdom.  But  it  has  long  since  been  ascertained  that  no  s^ch 
kingdom  ever  existed. 

8.  Another  thing  which  the  Spaniards  expected  to  find  in 
America,  was  the  Fountain  of  Touth.  Far  away  beneath  the 
shadows  of  the  forest,  they  believed  that  there  was  a  foun- 
tain, the  bright  waters  of  which  would  wash  away  wrinkles, 
and  turn  grey  hair  dark  again. 

Questions.— 1.  What  9f  the  Pope  of  Rome?  2.  What  did  Pope 
Alexander  do  ?  What  of  the  Kings  of  Spain  and  Poitagal  ?  8.  What 
of  the  Spaniards?  What  was  the  great  object  of  all  who  came  to 
America?  What  of  gold  and  silver?  4,  5,  6.  Describe  the  kingdom 
of  £1  Dorado  as  it  was  supposed  to  exist.  8.  Describe  the  Fountain 
of  Touth. 
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Chap.  CLXXXI. — ^Ahebica  continued. 

HX8T0BT  OV  THX  XBXIGJJT  TESBITOBIE8.      OUATDfALA. 

1.  Though  there  was  no  El  Dorado  in  America,  there  was 
gold  enough  to  satisfy  even  the  Spaniards,  if  each  rapadous 
people  ever  could  be  satisfied.  The  empire  of  Mexioo  con* 
tained  immense  riches. 

2.  This  countrj  is  in  the  southern  part  of  North  America. 
It  extends  across  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Its  capital  citj,  which  is  likewise  called  Mexioo,  is 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  the  world. 

3.  When  America  was  first  discovered,  the  city  of  Mexico 
was  even  more  splendid  than  it  is  now.  It  had  stately 
temples  and  houses,  which  were  profusely  ornamented  with 
gold.  Its  inhabitants  were  more  civilized  than  any  other 
natires  of  America. 

4.  In  the  year  1519,  Fernando  Cortez,  a  Spaniard,  in- 
vaded Mexico  with  only  about  six  hundrecj  men.  But  as  his 
followers  wore  iron  armour,  and  had  muskets  and  cannon, 
they  were  able  to  fight  whole  armies  of  the  Mexicans. 

5.  The  Emperor  of  Mexico  was  named  Montezuma.  He 
received  Cortez  and  his  men  with  great  civility,  for  he 
was  afraid  to  quarrel  with  them.  But,  after  a  short  time, 
Cortez  threw  Montezuma  into  prison,  and  loaded  him  with 
chains. 

6.  Finding  himself  in  so  unhappy  a  situation,  Montezuma    pA 
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oonsented  to  become  a  vassal  of  the  King  of  Spain.  But  the 
Mexicans  raised  an  insurrection,  and,  when  Montezuma 
endeavoured  to  quiet  them,  thej  uttered  shouts  of  scorn  and 
anger. 

7.  So  offended  were  they  that  they  discharged  arrows  and 
stones  at  him.  One  arrow  struck  poor  Montezuma  in  the 
breast,  and  stretched  him  on  the  ground.  He  would  not 
suffer  the  wound  to  be  dressed,  and,  in  a  few  dajs,  this  ill- 
fated  emperor  died. 

8.  The  Mexicans  elected  Guatimozin,  son-in-law  of  Mon- 
tezuma, to  succeed  him.  He  made  a  vigorous  attack  on  the 
Spaniards,  and  drove  them  from  the  city  of  Mexico.  But 
Cortez  soon  came  back  with  an  army,  and  conquered  the 
whole  country. 

9.  It  has  been  affirmed  that  Cortez  and  his  soldiers  killed 
four  millions  of  the  Mexicans  in  completing  the  conquest  ot 
the  country.  He  pretended  that  his  only  object  was  to  con- 
vert the  people  to  the  Christian  religion.  But  he  and  his 
soldiers  acted  like  fiends  rather  than  Christians. 

10.  From  the  time  of  its  conquest  by  Cortez,  the  Mexican 
empire  continued  under  the  government  of  Spain  till  the 
year  1810.     A  revolution  then  took  place. 

11.  In  1813,  the  Mexican  provinces  declared  themselves 
free  and  independent,  the  constitution  being  dated  October 
4,  1824.  One  of  these  provinces  was  Texas,  which  has  been 
admitted  into  the  American  Union, 

12.  The  country  called  Guatimala  is  an  independent  re* 
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Chap.  CLXXXIL — America  continued. 

SPANISH   PEBUYIAN  TERRITORIES. 

1.  At  the  present  day,  Peru  is  bounded  north  by  the  re« 
public  of  the  Equator,  east  by  Brazil,  south  bj|  Bolivia  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  west  by  the  Pacific.  Biit  it  was 
much  larger  when  the  Spauiards  first  invaded  it. 

2.  The  sovereigns  of  this  empire  were  called  Incas,  and 
the  Peruvians  believed  that  their  first  luca  was  a  child  of  the 
sun.     The  inhabitants  were  worshippers  of  the  sim. 

3.  Peru  contained  many  magnificent  cities,  and  gold  was 
more  abundant  even  than  in  Mexico.  And,  therefore,  the 
Spaniards  determined  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the 
country. 

4.  The  first  invader  was  Prancis  PizaiTO.  In  1531  he 
marched  into  Peru,  and  took  the  Inca  Atabalipa  prisoner  in 
his  own  palace.  To  regain  his  freedom  he  offered  Pizarro  as 
much  gold  &s  would  fill  a  spacious  hall  of  his  palace,  piled 
as  high  as  he  could  reach. 

5.  The  gold  was  delivered,  but  Pizarro  refused  to  give 
Atabalipa  his  freedo'm.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  the  Inca's 
treasure,  but  was  determined  to  have  his  blood.  So  he  oon* 
demned  him  to  be  strangled  and  burnt. 

6.  When  he  had  conquered  the  Peruvians,  Pizarro  quar- 
relled with  Almagro,  one  of  his  chief  officers.  They  made 
war  upon  each  other,  and  Pizarro  caused  Almagro  to  be 
beheaded.     Soon  afterwards  he  was  himself  murdered. 
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7.  In  the  oourae  of  time,  the  Perayian  empire  was  divided 
into  several  provinces.  All  of  them  were  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Spain.  The  Spanish  territories  comprise  nearly  all 
the  western  part  of  South  America. 

8.  But  the  kingdom  of  Spain  became  so  weak  that  it  lost 
its  authority  over  these  colonies.  The  first  resistance  to  the 
government  was  made  while  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  King  of 
Spain ;  and  the  people  would  not  return  to  their  allegiance 
when  the  former  king  was  again  on  the  throne. 

9.  The  different  states  in  America^  which  were  once 
Spanish  provinces,  are  caUed,  the  TJnited  Mexican  States, 
the  Republic  of  Central  America,  New  Grenada,  Venezuela, 
Equator,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Chili,  Buenos  Ayres,  Uruguay,  and 
Paraguay.  Most  of  them  are  in  a  very  unsettled  condition, 
and  torn  with  civil  wars. 

QnssTioirs.— 1.  When  was  Pern  conqaered  ?  What  of  Fern  at  the 
present  time?  What  of  it  when  the  Spaniards  first  invaded  it? 
2.  What  of  the  native  sovereigns  of  Pern  ?  The  people  ?  S.  What 
did  Pern  contain  ?  What  did  the  Spaniards  determine  to  do  ?  4.  When 
did  Pisarro  go  to  Pern  ?  Who  was  the  Inca  ?  What  did  he  do? 
5.  Fate  of  Atabalipa  ?  6.  What  of  Fizarro  and  Almagro  ?  What 
became  of  Pizarro  ?  7.  What  of  the  Pemvian  empire  ?  What  of  the 
Spanish  territories?  8.  What  of  the  Idngdom  of  Spain?  The  people? 
9  What  of  the  states  in  America  once  Spanish  provinces  ? 
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Ohap.  OLXXXIII. — ^AuERiOA  eon^nued, 

▲COOUVT  OV  THE  BRAZILIAN  TEBBITOBIJ28. 

L  Thb  vast  country  of  Brazil  is  bounded  north  by  New 
Grenada,  Yenesnel%  and  Guiana;  east  by  the  Athtntic 
Ocean  ;  south  by  the  Atlantic,  Uruguay,  and  Paraguay ;  and 
west  by  Bolivia,  Peru,  and  the  republic  of  Equator,  It  is 
larger  than  the  whole  United  States  together. 

2.  When  the  Spaniards  were  making  conquests  in  other 
parts  of  America,  the  Portuguese  came  to  Brazil.  It  is  said 
that,  near  the  river  Amazon,  they  found  a  nation  of  women, 
whose  lives  were  spent  in  war. 

3.  We  do  not  read  that  •  the  Portugueee  committed  such 
horrible  cruelties  as  the  Spaniards  did.  The  reason  was, 
that  the  natives  of  Brazil  possessed  but  little  gold ;  and  the 
Portuguese  hardly  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  colonize 
the  country. 

4.  During  many  years  the  government  of  Portugal  was 
accustomed  to  send  nobody  but  criminals  thither ;  so  that  to 
be  sent  to  Brazil  was  considered  almost  as  bad  as  being  sent 
out  of  the  world. 

5.  In  1548,  a  multitude  of  Jews  were  banished  to  Brazil. 
They  planted  the  sugar-cane  there,  and  successfully  culti- 
vated it.  When  the  King  of  Portugal  found  that  the  country 
was  rich  and  fruitful,  he  sent  over  a  governor,  in  order  that 
he  might  not  lose  his  share  of  the  wealth. 
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Cat  island.     This  last,  which  the  natives  called  Gnanahana, 
was  that  which  Columbus  first  discovered. 

3.  The  Antilles,  oocupjing  the  middle  portion  of  the  West 
Indies,  consists  of  Cuba,  which  is  the  largest,  and  belongs  to 
Spain;  Hayti,  or  St.  Domingo,  which  is  independent,  and 
governed  by  blacks ;  Porto  Kico,  which  belongs  to  Spain ; 
Jamaica,  which  belongs  to  Great  Britain  ;  and  a  few  smaller 
islands 

4.  The  Caribbee  islands  are  very  numerous,  and  lie 
south-easterly  of  the  others.  They  stretch  from  Porto  Rico 
in  a  semicircular  group  to  the  shores  of  South  America. 
They  belong  to  different  European  governments.  The  most 
celebrated  of  these  islands  are,  Martinique,  Barbadoes, 
St.  Thomas,  Tobago,  St  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  Guadaloupe, 
Antigua,  St.  Christopher's,  Dominica^  Santa  Crto^  and 
Trinidad. 

5.  The  climate  of  the  West  Indies  is  that  of  perpetual 

summer.     Frost  and  snow  never  come  to  visit  them.     The 

trees  are  ever  clothed  with  leaves,  and  many  of  the  shrubs 

and  plants  continue  at  all  times  to  be  adorned  with  blos- 
8om& 

6.  The  fruits  which  are  common  with  us,  such  as  apples, 
pears,  cherries,  and  peaches,  are  unknown  in  these  regions  ; 
but  oranges,  figs,  lemons,  pine-apples,  and  many  other  nice 
things,  are  abundant. 

7.  The  people  do  not  cultivate  Indian  com,  wheat,  lye, 
oats,  and  barley,  as  we  do ;  but  they  raise  sugar-cane,  from 
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wldch  tliej  extract  sngar  and  molassefl^  and  thej  cultivate 
coffee,  cotton,  indigo^  tobacco,  coooay  all-«picey  and  other 
things 

8.  The  forests  contain  mahogany,  lignum  TiUe,  iron-wood, 
and  other  woods  nsefol  in  the  arts.  Among  the  birds  are 
parrots  of  varions  kinds,  some  of  which  are  not  bigger  tfatin 
a  blue-bird.  A  friend  of  mine  made  me  a  present  of  one  of 
these  little  fellows  a  few  years  since.  Instead  of  sitting 
apon  his  perch,  I  have  known  him  to  hang  by  his  claws  to 
the  top  wires  of  the  cage,  with  his  head  downwards,  and 
thus  remain  daring  the  whole  night 

9.  Among  the  quadrupeds  of  the  West  Indies  are  some 
curious  little  monkeys  and  sereral  kinds  of  lizards.  The 
chameleon  is  the  most  interesting  of  these.  He  was  formerly 
supposed  to  live  on  air,  and  to  have  the  power  of  changing 
his  colour  at  will  But  it  is  now  ascertained  that  he  often 
makes  a  sly  meal  apon  insects  that  come  in  his  way,  and 
that  his  colour  does  not  vary  more  than  that  of  several  other 
animals  of  a  similar  kind. 

10.  Although  the  West  Indies  are  never  disturbed  by 
winter,  they  are  often  visited  by  terrible  hurricanes.  These 
sometimes  come  so  suddenly  as  to  tear  the  sails  from  the 
masts  of  vessels,  and  often  overturn  the  houses  and  trees 
upon  the  land. 

Questions. — 1.  Where  are  the  West  India  islands  situated  ?  Of^ 
what  three  groups  do  they  consist  ?    What  of  the  Bahama  islands  f 
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2.  What  of  sea-fowl  ?  To  whom  do  Ae  Bahamas  belong  ?  Which 
are  the  principal  ones  ?  3.  What  can  70a  saj  of  the  Antilles  ?  4.  What 
of  the  Caribbee  islands  f  The  principal  ones  f  6.  What  of  the  climate 
of  the  West  Indies?  6.FniitsP  7.  Productions  ?  8.Fore8ts?  Birds? 
9.  What  of  monkeys  ?    The  chameleon  ?    10.  What  of  hurricanes  ? 


Ohaf.  CLXXXY. — ^America  eorUinuecL 

WB8T  ZKDIBB  CONTINUED. 

1.  If  70a  were  to  visit  the  West  Indies  at  the  present  da7, 
70U  would  find  them  inhabited  by  Europeans  and  their 
descendants,  together  with  a  great  many  negroes.  But  70U 
would  meet  with  none  of  the  native  Indians  :  these  have  long 
since  disappeared. 

2.  You  already  know  that  Columbus  first  discovered  one 
of  the  Bahamas,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  St.  Salvador, 
and  which  is  now  called  Cat  Island.  Here  he  found  a  great 
many  people,  who  appear  to  have  been  nearly  the  same  as 
the  Indians  which  formerly  inhabited  America. 

3.  Afber  leaving  St.  Salvador,  Columbus  visited  Cuba  and 
St.  Domingo.  Both  of  these  were  thronged  with  Indians. 
It  is  supposed  that  Cuba  alone  contained  several  millionsL 
The7  appeared  to  live  very  happily,  for  the  climate  was  mild 
and  the  soil  fruitful.  They  received  Columbus  with  kind- 
ness, and  rendered  him  every  service  in  their  power.     They 
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little  thoiight  of  the  crail^  consequences  which  were  soon  to 
follow. 

4.  Not  many  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  West  India 
islands,  the  largest  and  finest  of  them  were  taken  possession 
of  by  the  Spanish  government.  The  Indians  were  a  gentle 
race,  and  were  easily  subjugated.  The  Spaniards  did  not 
seem  to  regard  them  as  human  heings,  but  rather  as  wild 
animals  who  were  to  be  exterminated.  They  shot  them 
down  by  thousands,  and  even  trained  bloodhounds  to  pursue 
them. 

6,  In  this  way,  the  numerous  islanders  who  once  swarmed 
like  bees  upon  every  hill-side,  and  in  every  valley  of  these 
beautiful  regions,  were  reduced  to  a  very  small  number. 
Most  of  these  were  treated  like  slaves,  and  many  of  them 
were  compelled  to  work  in  mines,  where  they  soon  perished 
from  hard  labour,  to  which  they  were  unaccustomed,  and  for 
the  want  of  that  free  air  which  Heaven  had  sent  them  be- 
fore the  Europeans  came  to  deprive  them  of  it. 

6.  Thus,  by  degrees,  the  native  West  Indians  vanished, 
and  their  fair  lands  came  into  the  possession  of  various  Euro- 
pean governments.  Spain  held  Cuba  and  Porto  itico  in  her 
firm  gi-asp.  England  got  possession  of  Jamaica,  the  Ber- 
mudas, and  some  other  islands.  France  had  St.  Domingo. 
Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  and  several  others.  Some  of  the 
smaller  islands  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,   Danes, 
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OHiLP.  CLXXXYI. — America  contintiecL 

THB  WEST  IKDIB8  CONTDTCnED. 

1.  I  SHALL  not  undertake  to  tell  you  of  all  the  interesting 
events  which  have  occorred  in  the  West  Indies.  Several  of 
these  islands  have  often  changed  hands,  sometimes  belonging 
to  one  government  and  sometimes  to  another.  Thej  have 
frequently  been  shaken  by  earthquakes,  and  often  desolated 
by  whirlwinds,  but  of  these  events  I  cannot  tell  you  now. 

2.  I  most  not,  however,  overlook  the  story  of  HaytL 
This  fine  island  was  discovered  by  Columbus  on  his  first 
voyage,  and  here  he  left  a  part  of  his  men,  who  made  the 
first  European  settlement  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantia  The 
island  was  called  Hayti  by  the  natives,  and  Hispaniola  by 
the  Spaniards.  The  settlement  increased  rapidly,  and  soon 
the  whole  island  became  subject  to  Spain.  In  after  times 
the  French  obtained  possession  of  a  portion  of  the  country, 
and,  until  about  forty  years  ago,  it  was  shared  between  the 
French  and  Spanish  governments. 

3.  But  the  negro  slaves  had  become  mach  more  numerous 
than  the  white  inhabitants,  and,  in  1791,  they  rose  against 
their  masters.  France,  at  this  time,  was  in  a  state  of  revo- 
lution, and  could  afford  no  aid  to  put  down  the  insurrection. 
The  negroes,  therefore,  slaughtered  the  white  people  by  thou* 
sands,  pillaging  their  houses,  and  then  setting  them  on  fire. 
A  few  escaped,  but  a  large  proportion  were  killed.  (r^ 
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4.  The  negroes  now  considered  themselves  independent, 
and  began  to  form  a  government  of  their  own.  After 
various  revolutions,  the  whole  island  was  formed  into  a  sort 
of  republic,  the  officers  of  which  were  negroes  or  mulattoes ; 
and  so  it  continues  to  this  day.  The  people  are,  on  the  whole, 
pretty  well  governed,  and  the  state  of  society  is  improving. 
Nearly  all  the  inhabitants  are  coloured  people,  but  many  of 
them  are  intelligent,  and  carry  on  various  concerns  of  agri- 
culture and  commerce  with  skill  and  success. 

5.  Before  I  leave  the  West  Indies,  I  must  say  a  few  words 
about  the  buccaniers,  a  famous  set  of  sea-robbers  who  in- 
fested these  islands  during  the  seventeenth  century,  l^iese 
at  first  consisted  of  men  from  England  and  Franoe,  who 
settled  on  the  western  coast  of  St.  Domingo  and  the  neigh- 
bouring island  of  Tortuga,  about  the  year  1630. 

6.  For  a  while,  they  lived  by  hunting  wild  animaJs,  but, 
when  they  became  numerous,  th^  procured  vessels,  and  went 
forth  upon  the  sea  to  rob  and  plunder  whomsoever  they 
might  meet.  This  business  succeeded  so  well,  that  a  great 
many  desperate  adventurers  from  all  parts  of  £ur<^  united 
themselves  to  the  buccaniers.  They  idierefore  pix)eured  larger 
vessels,  which  were  equipped  in  the  best  manner  for  attack. 
These  were  filled  with  daring  seamen,  and  commaaded  by 
bold  leaders. 

7.  In  this  manner  the  buccaniers  became  very  formidable. 
Their  vessels  hovered  in  the  track  of  the  merchant  ships, 
ready,  like  hawks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  barn-yard,  to 
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pounce  down  upon  whatever  might  come  in  their  way. 
They  often  captured  ships  laden  with  rich  merchandise,  and 
sometimes  with  gold  and  silver. 

8.  In  this  way  they  amassed  great  wealth ;  and  such  was 
their  power  at  one  time,  that  they  made  successful  attacks 
upon  large  cities,  sometimes  pillaging  the  inhabitants,  and 
sometimes  laying  them  under  contribution.  But  at  length 
the  European  governments  were  roused,  by  the  violence  and 
cruelty  of  these  robbers,  to  measures  of  retaliation.  They 
sent  large  vessels  to  cruise  in  the  neighbourhood  ofihe  West 
Indies,  and,  after  many  struggles,  the  buocaniers  were  finally 
exterminated. 

9.  In  later  times  the  West  Indian  seas  have  been  infested 
by  pirates,  who  have  captured  a  good  many  trading  vessels, 
but  they  are  now  seldom  met  with. 

Questions. — 1.  What  of  some  of  the  West  India  islands?  2.  Who 
disooTcred  Hayti  ?  What  settlement  was  made  ?  Names  of  ihe  island  ? 
To  what  conntiy  did  it  become  subject  ?  What  of  France  ?  8.  What 
was  done  in  1791?  4.  What  of  the  negroes?  Their  goremment? 
State  of  society?  5.  What  of  the  baccaniers?  Where  were  they 
originally  from?  Where  and  in  what  year  did  they  settle?  6^ How 
did  they  live  for  a  while  ?  What  did  they  afterwards  do  ?  By  whom 
were  they  joined  ?  7*  What  of  the  ships  of  the  buocaniers  ?  8.  What 
of  the  power  of  these  pirates?  How  were  they  finally  rabdned?  9. 
What  of  other  pirates? 
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Chap.  CLXXXVIL— Akkrica  continued. 

GHSONOX.OOT  OF  AMERICA.  A.D. 

loBLA^TD  and  Greenland  settled ,        860 

Chrifltianitj  introdaced  into  Iceland 981 

Severe  winter  in  Greenland,  which  destroyed  the  colonj         .      1408 

Columbos  bom 1442 

America  discovered        •        .  •     «  •        •        «        •      1492 

Cortes  invaded  Mexico 1519 

French  settlements  made  in  Canada 1524 

Pizarro  goes  to  Pern 1531 

First  settlement  in  Virginia  at  Jamestown      .        ,        .         •       1607 

Quebec  foanded 1608 

First  settlement  in  New  Tork 1613 

Settlement  at  Pljmonth 1620 

Buccaniers  first  assemble  at  St  Domingo  and  Tortuga   •        •      1630 

Maryland  settled 1634 

First  settlement  in  Connecticut      .        •        •       •        •        .1635 
Providence  settled         .        .        .        .        •        •        •        .1636 

English  get  possession  of  New  Tork 1664 

King  Philip's  war  begins 1675 

Carolina  settled      •        .        .        •        •        •        •        •        .1680 
Pennsylvania  settled       ..•••••        .1681 

The  Carolinas  divided 1729 

Georgia  founded •        •        •        •      1733 

Capture  of  Louisbourg .1745 

Old  French  war  begins •        .1755 

Capture  of  Louisbourg  by  Wolfe    .        •        •        •        •        .1759 

Quebec  taken  by  the  English  • 1759 

Stamp  act  passed   ....«••..      1765 
Affray  between  the  soldiers  and  inhabitants  of  Boston    •        .      1770 

Destruction  of  tea 1773 

Commencement  of  the  Revolutionary  war      •        •        •        .1775 
British  troops  driven  out  of  Boston         •        •        •        •        .1776         J  ] 
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La  Fayette  came  to  Ameiica          ...•••  1777 

Gates  beaten  bj  Cornwallia  •        •        •        •        •        •        •  1780 

Surrender  of  Comwallis  to  Washington          •        •        •        .  1780 

Peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States       •        .  1783 

Constitution  of  the  United  States  went  into  operation    .        .  1789 

Washington  elected  president 1789 

John  Adams  elected  president 1797 

Death  of  Washington .1799 

Jefferson  elected  president 1801 

Purchase  of  Louisiana •        •        •  1803 

King  of  Portugal  goes  to  Brazil 1806 

Madison  elected  president      • 1809 

Revolution  in  Mexico     .        •        .        .        •        •        •        .1810 

United  States  declare  war  against  Britain      •        •        •        .  1812 

Mexican  provinces  become  free 1813 

Battle  of  New  Orleans •        .        .  1815 

James  Munroe  elected  president 1817 

Andrew  Jackson  elected  president  •...,.  1829 

Don  Pedro  gives  up  the  crown  of  Brazil  to  his  son          .        .  1831 

James  E.  Polk  elected  president 1845 

General  Zachary  Taylor  elected  president       .        •        •        •  1849 

Millard  Fillmore  elected  president 1850 

General  Bosas,  dictator  of  Buenos  Ayres,  defeated  by  Urquiza  1852 

Power  of  General  Urquiza  overthrown 1852 

Daniel  Webster  died •        .  1859 

Inauguration  of  General  Pierce,  president  of  the  United  States  1853 

Great  trouble  in  Kansas  about  slavery 1856 

James  Buchanan  elected  president 1857 

Attempted  insurrection  of  slaves  at  Harper's  Ferry         .        .  1859 

Rupture  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States        •        •  1861 

Abraham  Lincoln,  president,  assassinated        •        .        •        .  1865 
Peace    established  and    Slavery  abolished   throughout    the 

United  States 1865 
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Chap.  CLXXXyin.-^-OcsA]irA. 

ABOUT  OCBAHIA.     THB  MALATSLUT  ULAHDS^ 

1.  HAYiKGiiowTClatedtheliiBtoiyof  Asia,  AMcayEfdrope, 
and  America,  the  reader  will  probablj  think  that  my  Uni- 
Teml  History  ought  to  close  her&  "Bui,  aa  an  Lnshman 
wovld  say,  there  is  9l  fifth  quarter  of  the  globe  on  whadi  I 
must  now  employ  my  pen. 

2.  America  ought  no  longer  to  be  called  the  New  World  j 
for  there  is  a  newer  one,  composed  of  the  islands  wbidi  Ue 
in  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Ocean&  I  have  told  yon  that  the 
name  of  Oceania  has  been  given  to  this  region.  If  all  the 
islands  were  put  together,  th^  wonld  cover  a  qpaoe  of  at 
least  fonr  millions  of  sqnaremileSb 

3.  There  are  three  divisions  of  Oceania.  Those  islands 
which  lie  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  near  the  continent  of  Asia, 
are  called  Malaysia.  The  largest  of  them  are  BomeOy 
Sumatra^  and  Java.  Scarcely  any  thing  has  been  written 
about  the  history  of  Malaysia  ;  for  the  islands  are  chiefly 
inhabited  by  the  natives,  who  keep  no  record  of  passing 
events,  and  have  no  desire  to  know  the  deeds  cf  their  fore- 
fieithers. 

4.  The  history  of  Java  is  best  known,  but  it  is  not  very  im- 
portant or  interesting.  It  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese 
in  the  year  1510.  Th^  found  it  an  exceedingly  fertile  island, 
producing  abundance  of  sugar,  coffee,  rice,   pepper,   spices,    A   \ 
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and  delicious  fraits^     There  were  ako  mines  of  gold,  silver, 
diamonds,  rabies,  and  emeralds. 

5.  The  island  is  si^  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length. 
Soon  after  its  discovery,  the  Dutch  got  possession  of  a  large 
portion  of  it.  They  built  the  city  of  Batavia,  on  the  north- 
western coast  of  the  island. 

6.  The  city  is  situated  on  a  low  marshy  plain,  and  canals 
of  stagnant  water  are  seen  in  many  of  the  streets.  But  the 
edifices  were  so  splendid  that  Batavia  was  called  the  Queen 
of  th&  East.  Its  beauty  was  much  increased  by  the  ti-ees 
that  overshadowed  the  streets  and  canals. 

7.  In  the  year  1780,  the  population  amounted  to  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand.  People  from  all  the  different  ports 
of  the  world  were  among  them.  But  the  Europeans  were 
the  fewest  in  number,  although  the  government  was  in  their 
hands. 

8.  Of  late  years,  Batavia  has  been  fast  going  to  decay. 
The  climate  is  so  unhealthy  that  strangers  are  very  liable  to 
be  attacked  by  dreadful  fevers.  Sometimes  a  vessel  loses  her 
whole  ciew  by  death. 

9.  In  the  year  1811,  the  English  took  possession  of  tbei 
island  of  Java,  They  kept  it  till  1816,  and  then  restored  it 
to  its  former  owners.  The  Dutch  are  said  to  exercise  great 
tyranny  over  the  natives.     The  population  is  13  millions. 
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QuiEBTloirs. — 2.  What  of  Oceania  ?  Extent  of  Oceania  ?  S.  What 
of  Malaysia?  The  natives  7  4.  What  of  Java?  When  was  it  dis> 
covered?    What  are  its  prodnctions?    Mines?    5.  Length  of  Java ? 
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Who  built  Batavia  ?  6.  Describe  the  city.  7.  Popnlation  of  BataTia 
in  1780  ?  8.  What  of  this  city  of  late  yean  ?  Its  climate  ?  9.  What 
happened  in  1811  ?    In  1816  ?    What  of  the  Dutch  ? 
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Chap.  CLXXXIX. — Ogeakia  eorUinued. 

THE  AUSTRALIAN  DlTIfilOKB  OF  OCEANIA. 

1.  The  second  diyision  of  Oceania  is  called  AuatralasiA) 
This  comprises  Australia^  New  Guinea,  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
and  other  islands  in  the  vicinity.  Australia  is  an  immense 
island,  containing  three  millions  of  square  miles,  and  is  about 
as  large  as  Europe. 

2.  The  original  natives  of  Austmlia  are  described  as  the 
most  degraded  people  in  the  world.  They  are  black,  and 
have  very  lean  arms  and  legs.  Their  features  have  a  resem- 
blance to  the  monkey  tribe,  and  they  are  said  to  be  not  much 
handsomer  or  more  intelligent  than  the  ourang-outangs  found 
in  the  Malaysian  islands. 

3.  This  great  island  was  discovered  by  the  Dutch  in  1610, 
but  the  whole  of  it  is  now  a  territory  of  Great  Britain. 
Captain  James  Cook,  the  celebrated  navigator,  took  posses- 
aionof  itin  1770. 

4.  It  is  now  divided  into  six  colonies.  North  Australia, 
Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia, 
and  West  AustraJia.  New  South  Wales  is  the  oldest,  and 
began  to  be  settled  in  1778.     It  was  then  called  Botany  Bay.    J 
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5.  The  first  colonists  were  not  a  very  respectable  sort  of 
people.  The  English  goyemment  conoeiyed  the  plan  of 
sending  criminals  to  New  South  Wales,  instead  of  keeping 
them  in  jail,  or  sending  them  to  the  gallows.  Accordingly, 
shiploads  were  transported  everj  year. 

6.  This  cannot  be  considered  a  seyere  punishment,  for  the 
soil  of  New  South  Wales  is  fertile,  and  the  climate  is  delight- 
fuL  Perhaps  the  English  would  haye  acted  more  wisely  if 
they  had  transported  the  honest  poor  people,  who  were 
starying  at  home. 

7.  But^  during  many  years,  there  were  hardly  any  honest 
men  in  the  new  colony.  Few  of  the  inhabitants  felt  any 
reluctance  to  commit  crimes,  or  were  ashamed  to  be  found 
out;  for  they  knew  that  their  neighbours  were,  as  bad  as 
themselyes. 

8.  In  later  years,  howeyer,  the  people  began  to  improye. 
The  children  of  the  conyicts  were  now  growing  up,  and  their 
parents  had  taught  them  to  be  more  yirtuous  than  they  them- 
selyes had  been. 

9.  A  young  girl,  who  was  born  in  New  Holland,  was  once 
asked  whether  she  would  like  to  go  to  England.  ''  Oh,  no  1" 
said  she;  ^I  should  be  afraid  to  go  there,  for  the  people 
are  all  thieyes  I  **  The  child  knew  that  a  gang  of  thieyes 
arriyed  in  eyery  ship  which  came  from  England,  and  she 
naturally  supposed  that  the  English  were  all  thieyes  alike. 

10.  Criminals  continued  to  be  transported  from  England 
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anecdote  of  the  young  hfew  Holland  girL  10.  How  long  were  convicts 
sent  to  New  South  Wales  ?  How  much  land  is  in  cultivation  ?  How 
enclosed?  What  of  the  mines?  The  population?  11.  What  of 
Queensland?    Its  area?    12,  Froductiona?    Its  probahle  fature? 

TASICANIA,  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA,  AND  NEW  ZEALAND. 

1.  Tasmania,  formerly  called  Van  Dieman's  Land,  was 
discovered  by  the  navigator  Tasman  in  1642,  and  partially 
explored  by  Captain  Cook.  It  was  appropriated  £br  the  trans- 
port of  convicts  from  Great  Britain  and  from  New  South 
Wales  (of  which  colony  it  was  a  dependency)  in  1803»  and  so 
remained  till  1853,  when  transportation  was  abolished.  This 
island  lies  south  of  New  Holland,  and  is  two  hundred  miles 
in  length.  The  population  is  ninety  thousand,  and  the  area 
twenty-two  thousand  six  hundred  and  tw«ity-nine  square 
miles. 

2.  The  mineral  resourees  of  Tasmania  are  supposed  to  be 
veiy  extensive,  but,  as  yet,  they  have  not  been  fully  developed. 
Gold  and  coal  mining  have  made  the  greatest  progress.  Yeins 
of  ooal  are  found  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  colony.  The 
coal-mine  ci  Mount  8t.  Nicholas  is  estimated  to  occupy  a 
space  of  fourteen  square  mile&  The  gold  obtained  up  to 
1861  was  valued  at  seven  millions  one  hundred  and  thirty-one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  sterling  Iron  is  said 
to  abound  all  over  the  colony. 

3.  It  is  in  the  southernmost  part  of  Australia,  at  first 
named  the  Port  Philip  district^  beeause  it  was  reached  from 
a  fine  harbour  so  called  but  now  the  yictori&  provinee,  that 
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80  many  people  have  located,  who  left  England,  and  oilier 
parts  of  the  world,  to  dig  the  gold  which  was  found  in  1850 
to  be  so  very  abundant  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 

4.  South  Australia  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Centml 
North  Australia,  and  on  the  south  by  the  ocean.  It  is  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-four  miles  in  length  along  the  eastern 
boundary,  four  hundred  and  seyenteen  along  the  western 
boundary,  and  fire  hundred  and  thirty  miles  in  breadth,  having 
an  area  of  about  three  hundred  thousand  square  miles.  The 
population  in  1861  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 'thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty. 

5.  South  Australia  was  first  colonized  from  Great  Britain 
in  1836,  by  emigrants  sent  out  under  the  auspices  of  the 
South  Australian  Colonization  Society,  which  had  obtained 
a  grant  of  the  lands  in  the  colony  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment, on  condition  that  these  lands  should  not  be  sold  at  less 
than  one  pound  per  aore^  the  proceeds  to  be  applied  to  the 
emigration  of  agricultural  labourers. 

6.  The  mineral  wealth  of  South  Australia  consists,  as  far 
as  IB  yet  discovered,  chiefly  in  copper.  In  the  year  1862  there 
were  the  following  mines  in  active  operation,  viz. : — 

60  Oopper 
6Lead 
IGold 

but  only  one-half  of  these  were  at  work  in  the  early  part  of 
1863.  The  largest  of  the  mines  is  the  Barra  Bum  Copper 
Mine»  which  employs  about  one  thousand  persons. 


3  Copper  and  Lead 
3  Silver  and  Lead 
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7.  The  oolonj  of  New  Zealand  consists  of  m  group  of  time 
iaUflda,  known  as  the  Voctli,  Middle,  and  Soath,  or  Stewart's 
Idand;  the  latter  being  nninhaiiited.  The  whole  groiqi  is 
nearly  one  thooaand  milna  long  and  two  hundred  broad,  har- 
ing  a  eoast  line  whidi  extendi  over  one  thonaand  leagues. 
The  area  of  the  coimtij  ia  eatimated  at  abont  eight^^  milHons 
of  acres. 

8u  New  Zealand  was  first  Tiaited  bj  Oaptain  Cook  in  the 
year  1769.  If  mj  jonng  frienda  hare  never  read  the  Tory 
interesting  narrative  of  Cook's  Toyages  round  the  woildy  I 
woold  strongly  advise  them  to  do  so  without  delay;  they  will 
read  of  many  strange  adTentnrea,  and  will  be  better  able  to 
form  an  opinioiL  of  the  progress  of  the  Tarious  plaoea  sinoe  he 
visited  them. 

9.  The  popolation  of  this  colony  has  increased  veiy  n^sidly 
since  the  disoorery  of  the  gold  diggings.  Mineral  stores  of 
immense  extent  ars  beliered  to  exist  in  New  Zealand.  In 
1863  war  broke  out  between  the  natives  and  the  colonists  ; 
and  again  in  1868,  but  it  is  now  (1869)  happUy  at  an  end, 
the  nathres  having  submitted  to  the  government. 

Qnssnoxs. — I.  What  was  the  fonner  name  of  Tasmania?  Its  dis- 
eoTcrer?  Its  explorer?  PopoUtion?  S.  liGiieralresoiirceB?  Where  is 
coal  found?  The  largest  eoal  mine  ?  Itsextent?  What  of  gold?  Iron? 
8.  Where  did  the  gold-diggers  go  ?  Its  former  name  7  4.  How  is  South 
Anstrelia  boimded ?  Its  dimensions?  Area?  Popnlation?  5.  How 
colonised  ?  6.  What  of  its  mineral  wealth  ?  Knmher  of  mines  in  oper- 
ation ?  The  largest  nnmher  of  people  employed  ?  7.  Of  what  does  New 
Zealand  consist?  Itsextent?  Are&?  8.  Bj  whom  first  yisited?  9.  What 
of  the  popnlation?  The  mineral  stores  ?  The  war?  When  did  it  cease? 
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Chap.  CXO. — Oobasza  continued. 

rOLTmSIA.     THE  lAXJDWIOH  ULAXm. 

1.  Thb  ihird  division  of  Ooeaaia  ii  called  Poljnesia.  It 
ocmsiBtB  of  many  groaps  of  flmall  iBlandfl,  which  are  scattered 
oyer  a  large  extent  of  the  Pacifio  Ocean.  N<Hxe  of  them  are 
inhabited  bj  civilized  people. 

2.  The  Sandwich  Talanda,  which  were  discovered  by  Cap- 
tain Cook  in  1778,  are  among  the  most  important  in  Fcdy- 
nesia.  They  lie  abont  five  thousand  miles  eastward  of  China, 
and  two  thousand  eight  hundred  west  of  Mexico.  Hawaii, 
ix  Owhyee,  is  the  largest:  it  is  about  half  the  size  of  Wales^ 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  volcanoes.  One  of  these,  Mowna 
Loa,  is  13,650  feet  high.  A  tremendous  eruption  of  this 
mountain  took  place  in  1855.  The  climate  is  healthy,  and 
the  soil  productiv& 

3.  Cook  found  them  inhabited  by  a  race  of  people  whose 
forms  were  very  beautiful,  although  their  complexions  were 
darker  than  our  own.  They  appeared  to  be  of  a  gay,  Mendly, 
and  sociable  disposition,  and  they  thought  him  to  be  a  god. 

4.  But  there  were  some  shocking  customs  among  them. 
They  were  in  the  habit  of  feasting  upon  human  flesh,  and 
offering  human  sacrifices  to  their  idols.  They  were  also  great 
thieves,  and  had  many  other  vices. 

5.  The  natives  at  first  behaved  in  a  vexy  friendly  manner 
to  Captain  Cook.  But,  after  some  time,  a  parly  of  them  stole 
one  of  the  boats  belonging  to  his  vessel.     The  captsdn  went 
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on  shore,  intending  to  take  the  king  of  Hawaii  prisoner,  and 
keep  him  till  the  boat  should  be  returned. 

6.  But,  when  he  had  landed,  the  nativea  mastered  in  great 
numbers.  Captain  Cook  found  it  necessary  to  retreat  towards 
his  own  men,  who  were  waiting  for  him  in  a  boat  near  the 
shore.  The  natives  followed  him,  shouting,  throwing  stones, 
and  brandishing  their  weapons. 

7*  Captain  Cook  pointed  his  musket  at  them,  but  it  only 
made  them  more  tumultuous  and  Tiolent.  He  then  took  aim 
and  shot  the  foremost  native  dead.  lo  a  moment,  before  the 
smoke  of  his  musket  had  blown  away,  the  natives  rushed 
upon  him.  One  of  them  beat  him  down  with  a  club,  and  then 
stabbed  him  with  a  dagger.  His  men  fired  their  muskets 
at  the  natives,  but  could  not  rescue  him. 

S.  The  Sandwich  Islands  soon  afber  became  the  resort  of 
whale*idiips,  and  of  all  other  vessels  that  voyaged  in  that 
part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  and  Hononolu,  one  of  the  smaller 
islands,  has  now  become  important,  as  it  lies  in  the  great  line 
of  commerce  between  California,  China,  and  Australasia. 
But  the  inhabitants  did  not  derive  any  advantnge  from  their 
intercourse  with  civilized  people. 

9.  On  the  contrary,  they  became  a  great  deal  more  vicious 
than  they  were  before.  They  contracted  so  many  diseases 
that  their  numbers  were  reduced  from  four  hundred  thousand 
to  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  There  was  reason 
to  fear  that  the  islands  would  be  depopulated. 

10.  Some  English  and  American  missionaries  crossed  the 
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nonn,  in  hopes  to  mre  these  poor  blaadeiB  firam  destnictioii. 
They  ptesched  the  gospel  to  them,  and  established  schools^ 
in  which  the  natiTes  were  tangfat  to  raad  the  BiUe. 

11.  Kaahnmana,  the  qneen-vqpent  of  the  Sandwidi  IsLandSy 
adopted  the  Chiistian  religion.  Bj  her  aasistanoe,  the  mis- 
sionaries met  with  great  soooesiL  A  nnmber  of  schools  were 
established.  It  appeared  probable  that  the  whole  pec^le 
would  be  oriliaBd  and  dinstianized. 

12.  Bnt  Kaahnmana  died,  and  her  death  was  a  great  mis- 
fortone  to  the  Sandwidi  Islands.  Msnj  of  the  natLres  re- 
li^Med  into  their  fimner  Tiees.  But  the  missionaries  are  still 
labouring  eamestlT'  £ar  their  good  ;  and,  nnless  their  efibrts 
are  soooessfol,  the  people  of  tlu>  Sandwich  Islands  will  finally 
be  blotted  from  the  earth  by  their  own  TioesL 

13.  The  Ladrones  are  about  twenfy  in  number,  and  are 
situated  fourteen  hundred  miles  esst  of  the  Philippines. 
Thej  were  discovered  by  Magalhaens^  a  Portuguese  nsTigator 
in  the  Spanish  senrioe^  about  1521,  and  were  named  by  him 
Ladnmcs^  in  conaequeDoe  of  the  pilfering  propensities  of 
the  natiTes ;  LadiODes,  in  the  Spaniah  language^  signifying 
thieves.  They  were  afterwards  called  the  Marianne  Triands, 
in  honour  of  the  queen  of  Spain,  wife  of  Philip  the  Fourth. 

14.  The  Garolinas  (Islands)  are  situated  about  fire  hundred 
mOes  further  south,  and  lie  nearly  midway  between  Japan 
and  Australia.  They  form  a  rast  group,  extending  east  and 
west  through  a  distance  of  two  thousand  fire  hundred  miles^ 
and  were  named  after  Charles  the  Second  of  Spain. 
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1 5.  The  prinoipal  vegetable  productions  of  these  islands  are 
the  oocoa-palm,  the  bread-fruit  tree,  the  screw-pine,  the  yam, 
the  tara,  and  the  sugar-cane,  bananas,  plantains,  <&a  The 
natives  of  Polynesia  esteem  the  cocoa- palm  as  their  chief 
dependence,  and,  as  you  will  see,  they  have  reason  to  do  so. 
The  cocoarpalm  furnishes  the  shade  beneath  which  they 
repose ;  they  eat  the  fruit,  and  the  juice  of  the  nut  affords 
them  a  delicious  beverage. 

16.  The  shells  of  the  nuts  are  formed  into  goblets,  with 
the  boughs  baskets  are  made,  the  trunks  serve  for  fire- wood, 
and  from  the  fibres  fishing-lines  and  cords  are  manufactur- 
ed ;  their  huts  are  thatched  with  the  branches ;  their  canoes 
forced  through  the  water  with  paddles  made  of  the  wood ; 
and  thus  every  part  of  the  tree  is  of  value  to  them. 

Questions. — 1.  What  of  Polynesia?  Its  inhabitants  ?  2.  Which  are 
the  most  important  islands  of  the  group  P  Who  discoYcred  these  islands 
in  1778  ?  Which  is  the  largest  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  ?  For  what  is 
Owhyhee  remarkable  ?  When  did  the  great  emption  of  Mowna  Loa 
take  place  ?  S.  What  people  did  Captain  Cook  find  inhabiting  the 
Sandwich  Islands?  4.  What  were  some  of  their  customs?  5.  Whac 
took  place  between  the  natives  and  Captain  Cook  ?  6.  What  did  Cook 
find  it  necessaiy  to  do?  Belate  what  then  happened,  d.  What  ships 
soon  resorted  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  ?  What  was  the  consequence 
of  the  intercourse  of  the  natires  with  the  whites  ?  10.  What  of  English 
and  American  missionaries  ?  11.  What  of  Eaahumana  ?  12.  Conse- 
quence of  her  death?  What  of  the  missionaries?  13.  What  of  the 
Ladrones?  Their  discovery?  Whj  so  named?  Their  name  after^ 
wards  ?  14.  What  of  the  Carolinas  ?  Their  extent  ?  1 5.  Productions  ? 
16.  How  employed  ? 
a, ^^  ^ 
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I  Chap.  OXCL — Oceahia  eonttmiadL 

I  • 

POLTirXSIA  COHTDnJKD.      THS  BOdBTT  ULAKDS. 

>  1.  Thk  Societj  Uaiida  like  win  belong  to  Poljneda.    Thej 

I  are  sitiiAted  about  thirtaen  hundred  miles  soatb.  of  the  equator, 
I  -which  is  raiher  more  than  the  Sandwich  Islands  are  north  of  it 
t  2.  The  largest  of  the  Society  Islands  is  called  Tahiti,  or 

OtaheitSL  It  is  one  hundred  and  eight  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence^ and,  with  its  loftj  Terdant  monntaina^  presents  a 
striking  appearance  finom  the  sea,  and  is  inhabited  by  aboat 
ten  thousand  peopla  The  first  missionaries  to  Poijnesis 
were  sent  to  Otaheite.  The  natiyes  are  generally  Iiandsome, 
and  of  agreeable  manners. 

3.  A  very  interesting  event  took  place  among  these  islands 
many  years  ago.  The  brig  Bounty,  belonging  to  the  Rninh 
navy,  was  sent  to  the  Society  islands  in  order  to  caixy  bread- 
fruit trees  from  thence  to  the  West  Indies.  Her  commander 
was  Lieutenant  William  Bligh. 

4.  He  arrived  at  Otaheite  in  1788.  His  crew  were  de- 
lighted with  the  island.  The  air  was  bslmy  and  full  of  sun- 
shines Fruits  grew  abundantly  on  every  tree.  There  was 
no  need  of  toiling  for  bread,  since  there  were  trees  enough 
which  produced  it  ready  made,  and  almost  as  good  as  if  it 
had  been  baked. 

5.  The  natives  of  Otaheite  received  the  Englishmen  with 
kindness.     The  women  behaved  with  great  affection  towanLi 

^     the  poor  atorm-beaten  sailorsL      In  shorty  the  crew  spent 
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their  tiine  so  pleasantlj  that  they  were  very  reluctant  to 
depart. 

6.  They  desired  to  spend  their  whole  lives  in  these  sanny 
islandsy  instead  of  wandering  any  more  over  the  wide  and 
dreary  sea.  When  the  Bounty  sailed,  they  cast  many  a  sad 
glance  at  the  pleasant  shores  which  they  were  leaving.  They 
had  not  sailed  many  days  before  they  formed  a  resolution  to 
return. 

7.  A  young  man,  named  Christian,  was  an  officer  on 
board  the  Bounty.  He  was  not  on  good  terms  with  lieu- 
tenant Bligh,  and  he  incited  the  crew  to  mutiny  against  their 
commander,  and  take  possession  of  the  vessel 

8.  One. morning,  before  sunrise,  Christian  and  his  asso- 
ciates entered  Lieutenant  Bligh's  cabin  while  he  was  asleep. 
They  bound  his  hands  behind  his  back,  threatening  him  with 
death  if  he  made  the  least  resistance.  He  was  then  put  into 
a  leaky  boat,  with  eighteen  other  persons  who  refused  to  join 
in  the  mutiny. 

9.  Happily,  Lieutenant  Bligh  and  his  companions  arrived 
safe  in  England  after  severe  hardships.  The  British  frigate 
Pandora  was  then  sent  to  Otaheite  in  search  of  the  mutineers, 
that  they  might  be  brought  to  justice. 

10.  The  frigate  arrived  at  Otalieite,  and  found  fourteen  of 
the  mutineers.  She  took  them  on  board  and  sailed  for  Eng- 
landy  but  was  wrecked  on  her  passage.  Four  of  the  mutineers 
were  drowned.    The  other  ten  were  carried  to  England,  where 

I       three  of  them  were  hanged.  ^ 
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1 1.  Chiiatian,  the  ringleader  of  the  mutmy,  had  not  beet 
taken  prisoner  hy  the  Pandora;  for  he  and  sereral  com- 
panions had  sailed  from  Otaheite  in  the  Bonntj.  They  had 
taken  with  them  a  plentifol  supply  of  hogs,  dogs,  catsi  and 
fowls,  and  also  a  number  of  Otaheitan  men  and  women« 

.12.  For  a  great  many  years  nobody  oonld  tell  what  had 
become  of  Christian  and  his  friends,  and  of  the  brig  Bounty, 
in  which  they  had  sailed  away.  As  no  news  was  heard  of 
them,  people  uniyersally  believed  that  the  vessel  had  gone  to 
the  bottom,  with  all  her  crew. 

Questions.—!.  Where  are  the  Society  islands  ?  To  what  group  do 
they  belong?  2.  What  is  the  size  and  population  of  Tahiti  or  Otaheite? 
What  of  the  natives  ?  3.  What  of  the  brig  Bounty  ?  Who  was  her  com- 
mander ?  4.  When  did  he  arriye  at  Otaheite  ?  How  did  his  men  like 
the  island  ?  5.  How  did  the  natives  treat  the  Englishmen  ?  6.  What 
of  the  crew  of  the  Bounty  ?  What  resolution  did  they  form  f  7. What 
did  Christian  do?  8.  How  did  he  treat  Lieutenant  Bligh  and  eighteen 
others  ?  9.  Did  they  arrive  in  England?  What  ship  was  sent  to  Ota- 
heite? 10.  What  happened  to  the  Pandora?  What  became  of  the 
mutineers?  11.  What  had  Christian  and  his  companions  done? 
12.  What  was  supposed  to  have  become  of  them? 
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Chap.  CXCII. — Oceania  contimted, 

8TOKT  or  THB  BOUNTT  CONGLODBD. 

1.  But  afber  twenty  years,  when  people  had  ceased  talk- 
ing abont  the  Bounty,  it  was  found  out  what  had  become 
of  her.     In  the  year  1813,  a  British  ship  of  war  was  sailing    r4 
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fi'om  the  Marquesas  islands  to  tbe  port  of  Valparaiso,  in 
South  America.  The  captain  of  the  vessel  was  Sir  Thomas 
Staines.  In  the  course  of  his  yojage,  he  happened  to  cast 
anchor  off  Pitcaim's  island. 

2.  This  small  island  lies  many  leagues  to  the  south-east 
of  Otaheite.  It  was  first  discovered  by  Captain  Carteret  in 
1767;  but  very  few  people  had  since  visited  it,  for  it  pro- 
duced no  valuable  commodities,  and  it  was  supposed  to  be 
uninhabited. 

3.  But,  as  Sir  Thomas  Staines  looked  from  the  deck  of  his 
vessel  to  the  shore,  he  was  amazed  to  perceive  that  the  island 
was  cultivated,  and  that  there '  were  small  houses  on  it. 
These  houses  were  better  built  than  those  of  the  savages 
generally  are,  and  they  looked  something  like  the  dwellings 
of  poor  people  in  England. 

4.  While  Sir  Thomas  Staines  and  his  sailors  were  won- 
dering at  these  circumstances,  a  small  boat  put  off  fix)m  the 
shore.  The  waves  rolled  very  high,  but  the  boat  skimmed 
like  a  sea-bird  over  the  tops  of  them,  and  soon  came  along- 
side of  the  vessel 

5.  The  boat  was  rowed  by  two  young  men.  They  were 
handsome,  though  of  rather  a  dark  complexion.  When  they 
came  near  the  vessel,  one  of  them  called  out  in  good  English 
— **  Won't  you  throw  us  a  rope.  Mend  ?  ** 

6.  A  rope  was  thrown  to  them,  and  they  took  hold  of  it 
and  dambered  on  board  of  the  vessel.     Sir  Thomas  Staines 

T    s       asked   them  who   they  were,  and   how  they   came   to   be 


j    s       asked   them  who   they  were,  and   how  they   came   to   be     ^ 
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living  on  that  lonelj  island.    The  mysteiy  was  soon  ex- 
plained. 

7.  When  Christian  and  his  companions  left  Otaheite,  they 
had  steered  for  Pitcaim's  Island,  and  had  ran  the  Bounty 
ashore  on  the  rocks,  and  set  her  on  fire.  They  had  then  built 
houses  on  the  island,  and  had  married  the  Otaheitan  women 
whom  they  had  brought  with  thenu 

8.  Christian  and  all  his  associates  were  now  dead,  except 
one  old  man,  whose  name  was  John  Adams.  Bat  they  had 
left  children  and  grandchildren,  so  that  there  was  now  quite 
a  flourishing  colony  on  the  island. 

9.  Old  John  Adams  had  taught  the  young  people  to  read 
the  Bible^  to  tell  the  truth,  and  to  be  honest  and  upright  in 
their  behaTlour.  They  seemed  to  be  the  happiest  set  of 
creatures  that  ever  lived ;  for  they  hardly  knew  that  there 
was  any  sin  and  sorrow  in  the  world. 

QuBSTioNs.— 1.  What  happened  in  the  year  1813?  2.  Where  is 
Pitcairn's  island  ?  When  was  it  discovered  ?  8.  What  was  seen  firom 
the  deck  of  the  ship  ?  How  did  the  houses  appear?  4.  What  of  a 
hoat  from  shore?  fi.  Describe  the  yonng  men  who  rowed  h?  What 
did  thej  call  out  ?  7.  Where  had  Christian  and  his  companions  steered 
on  leaTing  Otaheite?  What  did  they  then  do?  8.  Who  alone  re- 
mained of  the  mutineers?  How  was  the  colony  peopled?  9.  What 
had  John  Adams  done  for  the  young  people  ? 
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ANTABCTIGA. 

1.  Many  disooveries  of  islands  and  extensive  tracts  of  land  in 
the  Antarctic  Ocean,  near  the  South  Pole,  have  been  made  of 
late  jearsy  and  are  supposed  to  form  parts  of  a  great  Southern 
Continent.  These  discoveries  have  been  made  by  British, 
French,  and  American  navigators. 

2*  Victoria  land  (so  named  in  honour  of  the  Queen  of  Greai 
Britain,  and  which  lies  south  of  Kew  Zealand)  was  discovered 
in  1840.  Its  coast  rises  in  lofty  moimtainous  peaks,  covered 
with  glaciers  and  perpetual  snow.  Mount  Erebus,  a  volcano, 
is  about  thirteen  thousand  feet  high,  and  presents  a  most 
imposing  spectacle,  standing  like  a  fiery  beacon  at  the  very 
outposts  of  the  world :  the  flames  are  said  to  rise  from  fifteen 
hundred  to  two  thousand  feet  above  the  mouth  of  the  crater, 
illuminatiDg  the  profound  darkness  which  reigns  over  this 
dreary  clime  in  the  long  night  of  winter.  Westward  is  the 
South  Magnetic  Pole. 

3.  Kemp  and  Enderley  lands  ,lie  nearly  south  of  Madagas- 
car; Sabrina  and  Adelia  lands  are  south  of  Australia.  Graham 
land  approaches  within  about  six  hundred  miles  of  Tierra- 
del-Fuego ;  and  to' the  i^orth  and  north-east  of  Graham  land 
lie  the  South  Shetland,  the  South  Orkney,  and  the  South 
Georgian  islands. 

4.  Between  the  Kew  Georgian  islands  and  Africa,  Tristan 
da  Conha  is  situate.     This  is  the  largest  of  a  group  of  small-  ^ 
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iBlands  cbuined  by  Great  Britam  ;  it  has  a  rocky  surface^  and 
in  ODe  point  rues  more  than  eight  thousand  feet  high.  Be- 
tween this  island  and  La  Plata  are  the  deepest  known  parts 
of  the  ocean,  soundings  were  taken  of  eight  thousand  three 
hundred  fathoms,  equal  to  9^  miles,  in  1852. 

5.  Prince  Edward  islands  are  sitoated  about  six  hundred 
miles  south-east  of  the  Cape  of  €rood  Hope,  and  to  the  east 
of  these  are  the  Crozet  and  Marion  inlands ;  still  further 
eastward  are  the  Kerguelin  islands  (or  Land  of  Desolation ;) 
which  are  mostlj  a  mass  of  sterile  rocks^  but  yielding  in 
some  parts  a  kind  of  Cabbage,  which  is  yalued  by  the  sea^ 
men  frequenting  these  inhospitable  shores.  To  the  north- 
east are  Amsterdam  and  St  Paul  islands,  both  of  which 
posseas  hot  springs  and  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes,  to  which 
the  sea  has  now  access. 

6.  These  islands  and  the  lands  of  Antarctica  are  mostly 
Tolcanic  They  are  the  resort  of  the  Albatross,  and  vast 
numbers  of  Penguins.  Whales  and  Seals  abound  in  the 
neighbouring  seas. 

7.  My  young  readers  will  readily  perceive  that  the  discove- 
ries in  these  remote  r^ons  have  not  been  made  without  much 
exposure  to  the  perils  and  hardships  attendant  on  exploration. 
Many  harrowing  tales  could  be  told  of  the  perseverance  of  the 
hardy  seamen,  among  all  their  privations  and  perils.  We 
can  recall  the  touching  account  of  the  sufferings  and  death 
of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  hardy  crew;  We  can  also 
conceive  some  idea  of  the  earnest  heroism  of  those  brave 
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men  who  went  in  search  of  "  the  missing  ships."  We  may 
even  form  some  idea  of  the  sufferings  of  Lady  Franklin,  and 
her  mournful  anxiety  to  leave  no  efifort  imtried,  that  might 
happily  relieve  her  gallant  husband  and  his  followers ;  and, 
although  these  incidents  occurred  near  the  l^orth  Pole,  we 
may  rest  assured  that  the  perils  were  the  same  to  the 
adventurous  men  who  prosecuted  these  discoveries  near  the 
South  Pole.  Besides  the  rigour  of  the  climate,  to  which 
they  were  continually  subject,  there  was  the  danger  from 
icebergs,  from  hidden  rocks  and  shoals,  to  avoid  which 
required  constant  attention. 

8.  Among  other  dangers,  there  is  one,  the  idea  of  which, 
I  daresay,  never  entered  into  the  mind  of  a  landsman,  but 
the  existence  of  which  is  strangely  confirmed,  by  the  arrival 
in  the  port  of  Liverpool,  October  1863,  of  the  barque-rigged 
ship,  Edwin  and  Lizzie,  Captain  Kirkham ;  who  relates  one 
of  those  peculiarly  rare  and  singular  instances  of  a  whale 
striking  a  vessel  direct  on  the  stem,  and  which  in  the  case  of 
the  Edwin  and  Lizzie  had  nearly  caused  her  to  founder,  so 
tremendous  was  the  blow. 

9«  This  vessel  left  Prince  Edward  Island  with  a  cargo  of 
timber  for  this  port,  and  on  the  12th  of  October,  in  lat.  45.1 
N.,  long.  27.8.  W,  (previous  to  which  she  had  experienced 
severe  weather),  at  half-past  one  in  the  afternoon,  was  struck 
by  a  large  whale.  Part  of  the  cutwater  of  the  Edwin  and 
Lizzie  was  carried  away,  and  the  main  stem  cut  right  through 
to  the  wooden  ends. 
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10.  This  terrible  bloir,  as  might  be  expected,  caused  great 
alarm  on  board  the  Tessel,  and  so  rapidlj  did  she  leak  that, 
to  sare  the  ship  and  crew  if  possible,  the  pumps  were  in- 
stanilj  manned,  and  kept  going  night  and  day  withoat  inter- 
mission. Fortonately  they  were  equal  to  the  emergency,  and 
thongh  the  Edwin  and  Lizzie  (a  new  vessel)  had  seven  feet  of 
water  in  her  hold,  she  was  brought  safely  to  the  Mersey,  and 
docked  in  Brunswick  Dock. 

11.  What  the  full  extent  of  the  damage  may  be,  cannot  ot 
course  be  ascertained  until  the  vessel  is  dischaiged,  but  it  is 
enough  to  render  her  escape  finom  foundering  somewhat  re- 
markable. Too  much  praise  cannot  be  accorded  to  Captain 
Kirkham,  his  officers  and  crew,  for  their  unwearied  exertions 
during  twelve  days  and  nights  to  keep  the  Edwin  and  Lizzie 
afloat ;  for  under  more  favourable  circumstances  have  vessels 
been  abandoned,  without  an  effort  having  been  made  to  save 
them. 

QuBSTioifS. — 1.  What  name  is  giTen  to  the  tracts  of  land  discoYered 
of  late  yean  ?  By  whom  were  they  discovered  ?  2.  Describe  Victoria 
Land  ?  Mount  Erebns  ?  What  is  Westward  ?  S.  Where  are  Kemp 
and  Enderby  Lands  situate  ?  Graham  Land  ?  What  islands  are  north 
and  north-west?  4.  Where  is  Tristan  da  Cunha  situate?  What  is 
the  depth  of  the  sea?  5.  Where  are  Prince  Edward  islands  situate? 
What  islands  are  to  the  eastward  ?  What  of  Kerguelin  islands  ?  Am- 
sterdam and  St.  Paul  islands  ?  6.  What  birds  and  animals  are  fojand 
in  Antarctica  ?  7.  What  dangers  had  the  eariy  nayigators  and  explo- 
rers to  guard  against?  8.  What  of  the  Edwin  and  Lizzie?  9.  What 
did  the  captain  relate  of  the  damage  done?  10.  What  did  the  mari- 
ners do?    11.  To  whom  is  praise  due  ? 
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*  CHBOirOLOGY  OF  OCEANIA. 

Chap.  CXCIIL — Oceania  ecndinuai. 

OHBOirOIdOOT  GW  OCBiJILA. 

Java  discoTered  bj  the  Portuguese        .       • 
New  Holland  discovered  by  the  Dutch 
Batavia,  the  capital  of  Ja^a,  built  bj  the  Dutch 
Captain  Cool^  took  possession  of  New  Holland 
Botany  Bay,  in  New  South  Wales,  settled     . 
Sandwich  Islands  discorered  by  Captain  Cook 

Death  of  Captain  Cook 

Ship  Bounty  arriyes  at  Otaheite 

Conyicts  first  sent  to  Van  Dieman's  Land       .        .        .        . 

The  English  take  Jara  from  the  Dutch  .        .        .        . 

Sir  Thomas  Staines  reaches  Fitcaim*s  island 

Jaya  restored  to  the  Dutch  by  the  English     •        .        .        . 

Missionaries  established  at  the  Sandwich  Islands    . 

Constitution  of  New  South  Wales  proclaimed 

Gold  discorered  in  Australia 

Three  ships  leaye  Australia  with  seyen  tons  of  gold  on  board 
A  mass  of  gold  found  in  the  Canadian  Gully,  134  lb.  8  oz.  . 
'*  Victoria  Nugget,"  found  at  Bendlgo  Diggins,  340  oz.  of  gold 

Constitution  of  Victoria 

Branch  of  Royal  Mint  established  at  Sidney    .        .        .        . 
Responsible  goyemment  established  in  New  South  Wales    . 

Constitution  of  South  Australia 

The  Colony  of  Queensland  formed  out  of  New  South  Wales  . 
Insurrection  of  the  natiyes  in  New  Zealand 

Maori  war  commenced 

Submission  of  the  Maories 

Maori  disturbances,  1868,  suppressed       .        .        .        •        . 
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A.D. 

1510 
1610 
1619 
1770 
1778 
1778 
1779 
1788 
1»04 
1811 
1813 
1816 
1820 
1848 
1850 
1852 
1853 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1856 
1859 
1860 
1863 
1864 
1869 


Chap.  CXOIV.— Review. 

DUKATIOir  OF  BMPmSS.     ASIA.      AFBICA 


1.  I  HATE  now  told  yon  my  story  of  the  four  qnarters  of  the 


globe,  and  that  fifth  diirision  which  passes  under  the  name  ofjQl 
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Oceania.  But,  ere  we  part,  let  ob  take  a  backward  glance 
at  the  ooontriea  through  which  we  have  trayelled,  and  a 
general  viev  of  the  events  which  have  been  narrated^ 

2.  You  will  remember  that  the  creation  took  place  4004 
yean  B.a,  and  you  will  remember  that  it  is  now  1865  jears 
since  the  birth  of  Christ.  It  is  therefore  5869  years  since 
the  creation. 

3.  What  a  wonderful  story  does  the  world  present  I  A 
little  less  than  six  thousand  years  ago,  there  was  but  a  single 
human  pair  on  this  globe.  These  dwelt  on  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  every  other  part  of  the  earth  was 
without  inhabitants.  Now  the  whole  world  is  peopled, 
and  not  less  than  a  thousand  millions  of  human  beings  are  in 
existence. 

4.  And,  since  the  creation  of  Adam  and  Eve,  how  many 
nations  have  arisen  and  passed  away  I  How  many  empires 
have  flourished  and  decayed  1  How  many  millions  of  indi* 
viduals  have  lived  and  diedl  It  is  a  matter  which  we 
cannot  calculate  with  precision,  but  it  is  probable  that  at 
least  one  hundred  thousand  millions  of  persons  have  existed 
and  perished  since  the  worid  began. 

5.  The  subject  is  almost  too  vast  for  our  comprehension ; 
let  us  therefore  turn  our  attention  to  the  principal  empires 
of  whidi  history  gives  us  an  account.  The  first  empire  that 
was  formed,  as  you  will  remember,  was  that  of  Assyria. 
This  was  founded  by  Ashur  2229  years  RC,  and  it  was 
overthrown   by  Arbaces   900   B.C.,   but  it   was  afterwards 
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revived,  and  cod  tinned  nntil  the  time  of  Cyms,  538  B.a  Its 
whole  duration^  therefore,  from  the  beginning  to  its  final 
overthrow,  was  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-one 
years. 

6.  The  next  great  empire  was  that  of  Persia,  founded  by 
Cyrus  in  536  B.a  This  rose  to  great  power,  and  spread 
itself  over  a  large  portion  of  Asia.  But  in  the  year  330  RO. 
it  was  conquered  by  Alexander,  and  soon  after  became  subject 
to  the  Parthians,  having  existed  about  two  hundred  and  six 
years.  The  present  kingdom  of  Persia  is  much  smaller  in 
extent,  and  of  modem  origin. 

7.  China,  the  most  populous  empire  on  the  globe,  is  also 
the  oldest.  It  is  now  about  four  thousand  years  from  the 
time  of  its  first  emperor  to  the  present  date.  The  empire  of 
the  Saracens  commenced  A.D.  638,  and  was  overthrown  by 
the  Turks,  a.d.  1258,  having  continued  six  hundred  and 
twenty  years. 

8.  The  Jewish  nation  may  be  considered  as  having  its 
origin  in  Abraham,  who  left  Chaldea  and  removed  to  Ca- 
naan, 1921  B.a  From  this  period  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  Titus,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  in  the 
year  a.d.  70,  was  a  space  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
ninety- one  years.  From  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  out 
of  Egypt,  to  their  dispersion  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, was  a  period  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  years. 
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9.  Sndikabrifef  Tiev  of  the  grert  linf;ilnMi  and 
of  Ana.  The  only  Afriran  empire  of  great  dmrntjon. 
of  Egypc  This  wa«  icmnded  hj  Vwraim,  2188  blc,  and 
eoiiUnued  to  the  time  of  Akxander,  332  bxl  Dmiiig  thk 
period  of  a  thviuaiid  eight  hondrad  and  liftj-«z  ycan^  it 
rspeiienoed  manjr  diaikg*:%  but  it  may  be  eomidefed  aa  one 
crmtinaed  empve.  Since  its  oonqoeat  bj  Alnandegy  it  hji 
had  many  masteim. 

10.  Cartha^  vaa  origiiially  a  FbcBuieiaa  oolooy,  and  was 
f^uiided  869  yean  &a  The  people  owned  a  great  maoy 
▼eagdfl,  and  earried  oo  trade  with  TMnooM  towna  and  dtin 
aroand  the  Mediterranean.  Th^  likewiae  falahKiihfd  eolo- 
Viiea  in  Spain,  and  aloiig  th^  northern  and  eastern  coasts  of 
Africa. 

11  Their  ships  also  made  pretty  long  Toyages;  aome  of 
them  going  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  visiting  the  western 
coast  of  Africa.  It  has  eren  been  conjectured  thai  srane 
of  their  adTentaroos  seamen  crossed  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  dis- 
corered  America,  made  settlements  there^  and  were  thus  the 
progenitors  of  the  IndLin  tribes  which  were  fimnd  there  ;  bat 
tliis  if  not  probabla 

12.  It  is  certain,  howerer,  that  Ckrthage  was  at  one  time 
a  great  and  flonrishing  ciij,  and  that  the  whole  conntry 
aroond  it  became  popnloos.  Snch  was  its  power  that  it  was 
t  je  riTsl  of  Borne,  and  long  maintained  a  conflict  with  its 
*-««i^ty  competitor.     Bnt  in  a  final  struggle  it  was  oreiy 
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thrown,  146  ac,  having  existed  seven  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  years. 

13.  The  Barbary  states,  Morocco,  Algiers,  Tripoli,  and 
Tunis,  are  of  modem  origin.  The  countries  where  these  are 
situated  were,  as  I  have  before  told  you,  inhabited  in  the 
time  of  the  Bomans,  and  appear  to  have  been  veiy  populous. 
They  all  became  subject  to  Borne,  and  ^experienced  many 
changes  till  they  were  overrun  by  the  Saracens. 

14.  In  after  times  they  became  subject  to  the  Turks ;  but 
for  several  hundred  years  they  have  enjoyed  independence, 
with  a  nominal  allegiance  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  But 
even  this  independence  has  now  ceased,  and .  Algiers,  at  the 
present  time,  is  subjected  to  the  sway  of  France. 

Quxsnoifa. — 2.  When  did  the  creation  take  plaee?  How  long  since 
the  birth  of  Christ?  Since  the  creation?  8.  What  of  the  world 
about  six  thousand  years  ago  ?  At  the  present  time?  4.  How  many 
people  have  probably  existed  since  the  creation  ?  5.  By  whom  and- 
when  was  the  empire  of  Assyria  founded  ?  What  of  it?  Its  duration  ? 
6.  What  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia?  7.  What  of  China?  Empire  of 
the  Saracens?  8.  What  of  the  Jewish  nation?  9.  What  of  Egypt? 
10.  When  was  Carthage  foonded  ?  What  of  the  Phoonicians  ?  1 1.  Their 
ships?  Seamen?  12.  What  of  Carthage?  When  was  it  overthrown? 
How  long  had  it  existed  ?  13.  What  of  the  Barbaiy  states?  14.  What 
of  Algiei'd? 
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the  Homan  conquest,  146  B.o. ;  a  period  of  one  thousand 
Beven  hundred  ^and  ten  years  from  the  first  settlement  by 
Inachus,  and  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  ten  years  from 
the  founding  of  Athens  by  Cecrops. 

6.  Kome  was  founded  752  b.c.  Its  power  continued  to 
increase  until  the  whole  cirilized  world  bowed  beneath  its 
yoke.  Its  form  of  government  was  often  changed,  being  at 
first  a  kingdom,  then  a  republic,  and  lastly  an  empire.  The 
city  of  Rome  was  taken  by  Odoacer,  a.d.  476,  and  a  period 
was  thus  put  to  its  dominion.  The  whole  duration  of  the 
Roman  empire  was  therefore  one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  years. 

7.  The  Greek  empire,  whose  capital  was  Byzantium,  after- 
wards called  Constantinople,  was  originally  a  portion  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  was  usually  called  the  Eastern  empire. 
Constantino  removed  to  Constantinople  a.d.  829,  but  the 
division  was  made  by  Theodosius,  a.d.  395,  at  which  point 
the  Greek  empire  began. 

8.  It  expetienced  various  vicissitudes,  but  continued  till 
1453}  when  Constantinople  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  and  a 
period  was  put  to  the  Greek  empire,  after  it  had  continued 
one  thousand  and  fifty-eight  years. 

9.  The  history  of  the  Turks  appears  to  commence  at  the 

point  where  that  of  the  Saracens  ends.     Under  the  name  of 

Tartars,  they  overturned  the  Saracen   empire  a.d.    1258. 

They  adopted  the  Mahometan  religion,  and  have  ever  since 
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origin.  The  Moors  established  themselves  in  Spain  a.d, 
712,  and  were  finally  expelled  in  1492,  having  held  dominion 
in  that  ooontrj  seven  hundred  and  eighty  years.  For  a  long 
time  the  Moorish  sovereigns  held  possession  of  three-fourths 
of  Spain;  but  other  portions  remained  independent,  and 
existed  under  the  title  of  kingdoms.  One  of  these  was 
Asturias,  which  was  founded  by  Felagio.  His  suooessora 
founded  the  kingdoms  of  Castile,  Leon,  Arragon,  and 
others. 

14.  Ferdinand,  king  of  Arragon,  came  to  the  throne  in 
1453.  He  married  Isabella,  queen  of  Castile,  and  their  two 
kingdoms  were  united.  From  this  period  the  several  portions 
of  Spain  were  gradually  combined  into  one  government.  We 
may  therefore  consider  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Ferdinand  as  the  proper  point  at  which  the  Spanish  monarchy 
begins.  Its  continuation,  therefore,  to  the  year  1 865,  is  exactly 
four  hundred  and  twelve  years. 

15.  The  kingdom  of  Portugal  was  founded  a.d.  1139,  but 
it  did  not  become  finally  independent  of  Spain  till  1604. 
From  this  time  to  1865,  Is  a  space  of  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  years. 

16.  Charlemagne,  as  you  will  remember,  was  King  of 
France,  but  he  conquered  the  greater  part  of  Germany,  and 
fixed  his  residence  there  a.d.  802 ;  but  in  91 1,  Conrad,  duke 
of  Franooniay  was  elected  emperor,  and  Uus  is  the  point 
from  which  the  origin  of  ^e  German  empire  is  usually  dated. 
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21.  The  kingdom  of  Sweden  is  of  considerable  antiquity. 
About  the  year  481,  the  rulers,  who  were  judges,  assumed 
the  title  of  kings,  and  their  descendants  continued  to  reign 
till  1068.  But  Sweden  at  this  time  was  of  small  extent,  the 
people  extremely  barbarous,  and  the  government  unsettled. 
In  the  year  994,  Olof,  the  king,  was  converted  to  Christianity, 
and  formed  the  country  into  a  regular  monarchy.  From  . 
this  date  to  1865  is  a  space  of  eight  hundred  and  ninety-one 
years. 

22.  Skiold  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  king  of  Denmark, 
but  we  know  little  about  him  or  his  successors  till  the  year 
920,  when  Gorm  the  Old  appears  to  have  established  the 
government  by  uniting  the  several  Danish  tribes* into  one 
kingdom.  From  this  date  till  1865,  is  a  period  of  nine 
hundred  and  forty-five  years. 

23.  Holland  was  originally  settled  by  Belgic  tribes.  It 
was  first  formed  into  a  state  by  Count  Thierry,  A.D.  868.  It 
afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  at  length  into  the  hands  of  the  King  of  Spain.  The  people 
revolted,  and,  in  1581,  formed  themselves  into  a  republic. 

24.  This  is  the  proper  point  at  which  we  may  date  the 
independence  of  Holland ;  though  it  was  not  erected  into  a 
kingdom  till  1806.  Belgium  was  formerly  attached  to  Hol- 
land, and  constituted  a  part  of  what  was  then  called  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands ;  but  it  became  an  independent 
kingdom  in  1830. 

25.  Switzerland,  after  having  been  subject  to  the  Romans, 
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begin?  Its  duration?  15.  What  of  the  kingdom  of  Fortngal? 
16.  What  of  Charlemagne?  Conrad?  Duration  of  the  German  em« 
pire?  17.  What  of  Austria?  Its  duration?  18.  Prussia?  Its  dura, 
tion  ?  19.  What  of  Russia  ?  SO.  How  was  It  rendered  independent  ? 
Its  duration?  21.  Whai  of  Sweden?  Its  duration?  22.  What  of 
Denmark  ?  Its  duration  ?  23.  What  of  Holland  ?  24.  When  did  it 
beeome  a  kingdom  ?     25.  What  of  Switzerland  ?     Its  duration  ? 

26.  What  of  Naples  ?     Sardinia  ?     Oenoa  ?     Piedmont  ?     SaTOj  ? 

27.  What  of  Venice  ?    To  whom  does  it  belong  ? 


Chap.  CXCVI. — Review  conimuecL 

▲HOIBNT  HAMB8  OF  COUIITRIBS,  SltL 

You  already  know  that  most  of  the  countries  in  Europe^ 
Asia,  and  Afiica^  have  different  names  at  the  present  day 
from  what  they  had  in  ancient  times.  I  will  therefore  give 
yon  a  list  of  the  principal  states  and  kingdoms  throughout 
these  three  quarters  of  the  globe,  showing  their  present  and 
ancient  names,  together  with  the  original  inhabitants^  and 
the  sources  from  which  the  present  inhabitants  have  sprung, 
so  far  as  I  am  able. 

ASIA* 

Modflra Nsm«    Andent Nsmefc        Ori^rtnallnha-      From  whom  the preMBlIiw 
Syria  Syria 
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Ancient  Hamei. 

Sarmatia         Tartan 
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Froni  wliom  tho  present  In- 
habitants mn  descended 


V 


C  Tartan,  Scandina- 
-<  Tiana,  and  other 
C     tribes. 

Great  Britain   Britannia       Kelts  or  Gaels      |  ^"nX''&c  "^^'  ^"' 

r  Highlands,        ^ 
Scotland  Caledonia    •<  Kelts;  Low-     >     Norman  French 

(     lands,  Piets  ) 
Kelts  or  Gaels         Original  inhabitants. 


Ireland  Hibemia 

Holland  and)  -d^i  • 
Belgium    ;®«*«* 


tea 


France 

Germany 

Switzerland 

Tyrol 

Romania 

Spain 

Portugal 


Ganis 


BelgfB 

Keif  or  Ganl.      I^'J.";. ^""^  ^~- 

^    mans. 

TTentones, 
Germania     ^Alemanni,  and^     Original  inhabitants. 
(    other  tribes 

HeWetii 


Helyetia 

RhsBtia 

Thrace 

Hispania 

Lusitania 


{ '"sa."""  r£y;:?i?K 


^sv'UJ-!  «"'■*»»•"' ^•^""■■*  f^grsLSt^K;"' 

-Macedonia      Macedonia  -^- 

Greece  Greece  {^EoTttaM     }     Original  inhabitants. 

QuBSTioirs. — T%e  teacher  ran  here  ask  the  andent  name^  original  in- 
habitants^ j*e.)  of  each  country. 
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Chap.  CXCYIL — Gknebal  Views. 

THB  OBIOnr  AHD  PBOOBBS8  OF  OOYBBHMBaT. 

1.  I  8XTPP0SE  hj  this  time  tliat  my  reader  is  weary ;  but  I 
must  ask  his  patience  for  a  short  time,  till  I  have  given  a 
brief  acoount  of  several  important  matters.  I  shall  first  speak 
of  goyemment. 

2.  You  observe  that,  at  the  present  daj,  some  nations  are 
governed  in  one  way,  and  some  in  another.  In  America 
the  people  are  governed  bj  rqlera  of  their  own  choice,  and 
according  to  a  constitution  of  their  own  formation.  This 
nation  is  therefore  called  a  repablio. 

8,  Some  nations  are  governed  by  kings  or  emperors,  who 
rule  according  to  their  own  will.  These  are  called  despotic 
monarchies.  Other  nations  are  ruled  by  kings  or  emperors^ 
whose  power  is  restrained  by  legislative  assemblies,  who  make 
laws  for  the  country.     These  are  called  limited  monarehies. 

4.  Now,  you  must  not  suppose  that  the  world  has  always 
been  governed  in  the  same  maniaer  as  now.  The  first  kind 
of  government  sprang  from  that  of  the  father  of  a  family.  In 
the  first  place,  he  ruled  over  his  children,  who  acquired  the 
habit  of  obeying  him.  His  grandchildren  followed  their 
example,  and  thus  the  whole  of  the  little  community  natu- 
rally yielded  to  the  authority  of  their  common  parent. 

5.  This  laid  the  foundation  for  that  kind  of  government 
which  is  called  patriarehaL     It  existed  before  the  Flood,  and 

Hu     alBO  prevailed  in  many  parts  of  Asia  long  after  that  event.^ 
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But  manldnd  were  at  length  divided  into  separate  tribes, 
and  these  became  involyed  in  wars  with  each  other.  In 
the  straggles  which  ensued,  some  men  displayed  superior 
strength,  courage,  and  skilL  These  naturally  became  the 
leaders,  and  were  intrusted  with  extensive  authority. 

6.  All  men  are  fond  of  power,  and  these  leaders  soon 
acquired  almost  complete  dominion  over  the  people.  This 
produced  the  second  kind  of  government,  the  head  of  which 
was  a  chief,  and  was  usually  that  of  warlike  tribes,  who  had 
advanced  from  the  savage  to  the  barbaroos  state. 

7.  When  society  had  progressed  so  &r  as  to  bttild  towns 
and  cities,  the  military  chieftain  was  not  exactly  suited  to 
the  more  refined  and  luxurious  tastes  of  the  people.  They 
now  desired  rulers  with  more  sonorous  titles ;  they  must  be 
surrounded  with  pomp  and  ceremony;  they  must  wear  crowns 
upon  their  heads,  and  dwell  in  palaces. 

8.  They  must  be  attended  by  persons  richly  attired,  and, 
in  order  to  give  sacredness  to  the  kingly  character,  must  hold 
themselves  aloof  from  the  people,  as  if  superior  to  other  mortals. 
Thus  a  third  kind  of  government  was  formed,  which  is  called 
monarchicaL 

9.  But  it  was  at  length  found  that  the  monarchs  or  kings 
were  selfish,  and  made  slaves  of  the  people.  In  some  coun« 
tries,  therefore,  the  people  elected  their  rulers,  and  made  laws 
for  themselves.  Thus  a  fourth  kind  of  government  was  in- 
stituted, called  republican. 
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10.  Now  yon  will  l)ear  in  mind  that  the  iirst  kind  of 
government,  called  patriarchal,  was  adopted  in  the  earliest 
ages  of  society,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  people  were 
devoted  to  agriculture  and  the  rearing  of  cattle.  The  second 
kind  of  government^  at  the  head  of  which  was  a  chief,  was 
adopted  by  warlike  tribes  who  had  not  yet  reached  a  state  of 
civilization. 

11.  The  third  kind  of  government  was  adopted  when 
people  had  become  civilized  and  luxurious.  It  was  the  form 
of  government  among  the  ancient  Assyrians,  Egyptians,  and 
Persians,  and  has  been,  since  the  period  of  these  empires,  in 
all  ages  of  mankind,  more  prevalent  than  any  other  system. 
At  the  present  day,  nine-tenths  of  mankind  are  subject  to 
monarchical  government 

12.  The  republican  form  of  government  was  partially 
adopted  by  the  Jews,  soon  after  their  return  from  Egypt. 
But  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  the  Greeks  that  a  genuine 
republic  was  established.  Several  of  the  states  of  Greece 
formed  themselves  into  republics  at  different  times;  but  the^e 
were  of  short  duration,  and  were  usually  overthrown  by 
aspiring  men,  who  made  themselves  kings. 

13.  Borne  was  at  one  time  a  republic,  but  here,  too,  free- 
dom soon  gave  place  to  despotism.  Other  countries  have 
been  called  republics ;  but  the  largest  and  mightiest  hitherto 
seen  was  in  the  United  States  of  America,  which  professed 
to  secure,  on  permanent  principles,  the  equal  rights  of  all 
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the  citizens,  but  here  they  unhappily  keep  several  millions  of 
coloured  people  in  slavery. 

Questions. — 2.  How  is  America  governed  ?    What  is  it  called  ? 

3.  What  are  despotic  monarchies?    What  are  limited  monarchies? 

4.  From  what  did  the  first  kind  of  government  spring  ?  5.  What  of  the 
patriarchal  form  of  government  ?  What  of  warlike  tribes  ?  6.  What 
was  the  second  kind  of  government  ?  7.  What  did  the  people  desire 
as  society  advanced  ?  8.  What  of  the  monarchical  form  of  government  ? 
9.  What  of  the  republican  form  of  government  ?  10.  What  of  the  first 
kind  of  government?  Second?  11.  What  of  the  third  kind,  or 
monarchical  government  ?  12.  What  of  the  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment? What  of  the  Greeks?  13.  What  of  Rome?  The  United 
States  ? 


Chap.  OXOVIIL — General  Views  continued. 

ABCHITECTURB.      AGBICULTURB.      GABDENING. 

1.  The  first  habitations  of  men  were  such  as  nature  suggest- 
ed, just  sufficient  to  satisfy  their  wants;  caves  or  grottoes,  huts 
and  tents.  As  civilization  advanced,  they  began  to  build  more 
durable  and  commodious  habitations.  They  fitted  the  stones 
or  bricks  together  more  neatly,  but  at  first  without  any 
cement.  After  they  had  learned  how  to  build  houses,  they 
began  to  erect  temples  for  their  gods,  which  were  much  larger 
and  better  made  than  their  own  habitations. 

2.  Architecture  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest 
inventions,  and  its  works  have  been  regulated  by  hereditary 
imitation.     Whatever  rude  structure  the  climate  or  materials 

T    t-v    of  any  coimtry  forced  the  first  inhabitants  to  construct,  the     r^    [ 
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same  f<Hrm  was  kepi  up  in  after  jean  by  their  more  refined 
poeteritj. 

8.  Thus  the  Egyptian  style  of  building  derired  its  origin 
from  the  oa/vem  and  mound;  the  Chineee  from  the  tenl;  the 
Grecian  from  the  wooden  cabin;  and  the  Gothic  from  the 
bovoer  of  treea.  Architecture  at  Imgth  became  a  fine  art, 
and  much  paina  were  bestowed  upon  temples  and  palacwL 
Colonnades,  halls,  and  courts,  soon  appeared;  the  rough 
trunk  was  transformed  into  the  lofl^  column,  and  the  natural 
vault  of  a  cavern  into  the  q^lendid  pantheon. 

4.  The  first  nations  who  paid  attention  to  architecture  were 
the  Babylonians^  who  built  the  temple  of  Belus  and  the 
hanging  gardens;  the  Assyrians^  who  filled  Nineveh  with 
splendid  buildings;  the  Phoonidans,  whose  cities  were 
adorned  with  magnificent  structures;  and  the  Isrselitefl^ 
whose  temple  was  considered  wonderfiiL  Of  the  Persian 
and  Egyptian  arehitecture  we  have  aome  remaina,  and  they 
are  all  in  a  style  of  prodigal  splendour  and  gigantic  hei^l 

5.  The  Greeks  first  introduced  «  more  simple  and  dignified 
btyle  of  bnildin^  called  the  Doric  order.  The  Lxiic  and 
Corinthian  columns  were  soon  added  to  the  Doric.  After 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  thia  nobis  aimi^idty  had  again  given 
place  to  the  excess  of  ornament ;  and,  after  the  death  of 
Alexander,  323  B.a,  the  art  dedined,  and  wae  afterwards 
but  little  cultivated  in  Greece. 

6.  The  Bomaoa  had  paid  some  attention  to  architecture, 
but  did  not  equal  the  Gredu  till  the  time  of  Augostns^  who 
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encouraged  Greek  artists  to  erect  splendid  buildings  in  Borne. 
But  when  the  seat  of  govemment  was  removed  to  Constan- 
tinoploy  the  art  declined  in  Borne.  About  this  time  the  Bo- 
man  or  Composite  column  originated,  which  was  employed 
in  temples  and  splendid  buildings. 

7.  These  beautiful  works  of  art  were  almost  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  Gk>ths  and  Vandals ;  but  Theodoric,  a  firiend 
of  the  arts,  endeavoured  to  restore  them,  and  even  erected 
several  new  ones.  This  is  the  era  of  the  origin  of  modem 
art,  and  the  style  of  building  it  introduced  is  called  Gothic 
architecture. 

8.  Architecture  has  experienced  different  destinies  in 
different  countries^  and  it  has  risen  and  declined  at  different 
perioda.  In  America  the  Grecian  architecture  is  prevailing, 
aa  it  is  better  adapted  than  the  Gothic  to  small  buildings,  and 
does  not  require  splendid  edifices  to  display  its  beauty. 

9.  The  first  mention  of  agriculture  is  found  in  the  writings 
of  Moses.  From  them  we  learn  that  Gain  was  a  "  tiller  of 
the  ground,**  and  that  Noah  '^  began  to  be  a  husbandman, 
and  planted  a  vineyard." 

10.  The  Chinese,  Japanese,  Chaldeans,  Egyptians,  and 
Phosnicians,  appear  to  have  held  husbandry  in  high  estima- 
tion in  the  earliest  ages.  The  Carthaginians  were  sensible 
of  its  blessings,  and  carried  the  art  to  a  high  degree  of  per- 
fectloiu  The  implements  of  Grecian  agriculture  were  very 
few  and  simple ;  the  Romans  used  a  great  many  implements^ 

TJu     but  particularly  yenerated  the  plougL  Ji  ] 
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IL  GmrdeDmg,  fur  the  prodnctioQ  of  culinaiy  TCgetablea, 
^ppeuB  to  have  mehred  attentinn  in  all  agea^  where  the 
people  had  advaooed  to  a  lUto  of  aTiliation.  Ornamental 
gaideDing  idudi  ia  the  art  of  lajing  oatgrovrnds  with  walks^ 
ai«d  fonntamB,  and  groTea^  and  heantifbl  shrabsy  planta^  and 
fluwen^  and  diqraang  them  all  in  sndi  a  manner  as  to  pro- 
dooe  a  pleasing  effect,  can  onlj  belong  to  a  refined  people 

12.  The  hanging  gardens  of  Semiramis^  which  consisted  of 
earth  raised  iqwn  pillan^  and  set  out  with  plants^  which  were 
neoessarOjr  watered  by  artificial  mecns,  were  very  wouderfdl, 
bat  they  coold  hardly  be  considered  beantifuL 

13.  The  Crreeks  do  not  appear  to  haye  carried  the  art  of 
ornamental  gardening  to  uiy  great  ertentb  The  style  of 
ornamental  gardening  among  the  Romans,  as  yon  will 
remember  in  the  account  I  have  given  you  of  Pliny's  villa^ 
was  highly  ai-tificial,  but  not  pleasing. 

14.  The  whole  art  of  ornamental  gardening  appears  to 
^ave  been  banished  from  Europe  from  the  time  that  the  bar- 
barians overspread  its  southern  regions,  till  Charlemagne  did 
something  towards  its  revival 

15.  In  the  time  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  a  new  style  was 
introduced  into  France.  According  to  this,  the  grounds 
were  artificially  laid  out  in  straight  walks,  crossing  each  other 
at  right  angles, 

1 6.  These  were  bordered  by  straight  rows  of  trees,  many 
of  which  were  cut  into  the  form  of  pyramids,  hay-stacks, 
and  various  animals.     Flower-beds  were  laid  out  in  many 
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grotesque  forms.  Fountains  were  interspersed,  from  which 
figures  representing  frogs,  lizards,  lions,  and  crocodiles,  spout- 
ed forth  columns  of  water. 

17.  This  artificial  and  absurd  style  was  afterwards  intro- 
duced into  Holland,  England,  and  other  countries.  But,  at 
a  later  period,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  had  followed  for  ages  a  more  natural  style  of 
ornamental  gardening.  They  collected  the  most  beautiful 
flowers,  the  finest  shrubs  and  treesf,  and  planted  them  in  irre- 
gular groups. 

18.  They  sought,  a«  far  as  possible,  to  imitate  the  most 
beautiful  and  pleasing  arrangements  of  nature.  ^  The  English 
introduced  this  system  into  their  own  country,  and  nothing 
can  exceed  the  charming  effect  of  the  ornamental  gardening 
of  England  at  the  present  day. 

Questions. — 1.  What  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  man  ?  What  was 
done  as  civilization  advanced?  2.  What  of  architectare  ?  3 
Mention  the  different  styles  of  building.  What  of  architecture  at 
length?  4.  What  people  first  paid  attention  to  architecture ?  What 
of  Persian  and  Egyptian  architecture  ?  5.  What  of  the  Greeks  ? 
Their  architecture?  6.  What  of  the  Roman  architecture?  7.  What 
of  the  Goths  and  Vandals?  Theodoric?  Gothic  architecture?  8. 
What  of  architecture  in  America?  9.  What  mention  is  made  of 
agriculture  in  Scripture?  10.  What  of  the  agriculture  of  different 
kingdoms?  11.  What  of  gardening?  Ornamental  gardening?  12. 
What  of  the  gardens  of  Semiramis?  13.  What  of  the  Greeks  ?  The 
Romans  ?  14.  How  was  gardening  banished  from  Europe  ?  Who 
revived  it?  1.5.  What  of  the  style  under  Louis  XIV.?  17.  What  of 
gardening  in  China  and  Japan  ?    In  England  ? 
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Ohap.  CXCIX. — General  Ynsws  continued 

COMIOBECB. 

1.  The  first  mention  made  of  nations  trading  one  with 
another,  appears  in  the  book  of  QenesiB  xxxviii.  25,  whea 
Joseph's  brethren  sold  him  to  a  band  of  Ishmaelites,  who 
were  conveying  spioes,  balm,  and  myrrh  into  Egypt.  The 
balm  was  from  Gilead,  and  the  myrrii  was  the  prodnee  of 
Arabia^  They  were  going  through  the  land  of  Canaan  into 
Egypt,  which  was  then  a  highly  coltivated  kingdom. 

2.  The  central  sitaation  of  Egypt  has  always  made  it  the 
emporium  of  commerce.  By  caravans,  the  treasures  of  Asia 
and  Africa  were  brought  thither.  Trade  was  always  held  in 
esteem,  because  of  the  wealth  that  it  brought.  Of  the  mari- 
time trade  of  the  Egyptians  we  have  no  regular  accounts  for 
they  superstitiously  neglected  the  sea  for  nuny  ag^s, 

3.  Tyre  and  Sidon,  cities  of  Phoenicia,  are  next  found  rising 
into  notice.  Their  country  was  not  rich  in  its  productions ; 
industry  alone  made  their  rocks  productive ;  they  conveyed 
their  merchandise  from  port  to  port,  and  commerce,  by  feed- 
ii^  industry,  was  itself  enriched. 

4.  About  eleven  hundred  years  before  Christ,  in  the  tim 
of  David,  the  Phoenicians,  in  the  true  spirit  of  commerce, 
continually  extended  their  voyages;  and,  finding  plenty  of 
gold  in  Spain,  they  formed  a  settlement  for  the  purpose  of 
trade,  called  Gadiz,  now  Cadiz. 
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5.  Solomon  saw  the  advantage  of  commerce,  and  caused 
ships  to  be  built,  which  he  sent  to  Ophir,  and  which  brought 
back  gold,  silrer,  ivory,  birds,  and  other  things.  He  had 
also  great  traffic  with  Egypt,  whence  he  obtained  horses  and 
fine  linen. 

6.  About  eight  hundred  and  sixty-nine  years  before  Christ, 
Carthage  was  built,  and  became  famous  for  her  commerce 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  In  700  B.0,,  Corinth  became 
distinguished  as  a  maritime  power,  and  made  improvements 
in  the  building  of  ships. 

7.  In  588  B.C.,  Tyre  became  famous.  "We  read  an  inte- 
resting account  of  her  commerce  and  splendour  in  the  26th, 
27th,  and  28th  chapters  of  EzekieL  But  the  Tyrians  drew 
upon  themselves  the  vengeance  of  Qod,  and  they  were  sub- 
dued first  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  afterwards  more  com- 
pletely by  Alexander,  832  B.C. 

8.  The  Phoenicians,  after  the  destruction  of  Tyre,  still  pur- 
sued and  enlarged  the  sphere  of  commerce,  by  means  of  Car- 
thage, till  that  city  was  destroyed  by  the  Eomans,  146  B.c. 
At  one  time  the  Grecian  states  were  conspicuous  for  their 
attention  to  naval  affairs.  Athens  and  Sparta  in  turn  became 
famous,  and  remained  so  till  their  overthrow. 

9.  Alexander  paid  great  attention  to  commercial  affairs, 
and  built  the  cities  of  Alexandria  and  Berenice ;  at  which 
places  he  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  with  the  West,  by 
means  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  with  the  richer  provinces 

)^   of  the  East,  by  the  Bed  Sea;  and  with  the  central  countries 
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of  Asia,  by  the  Isthmns  of  SaesB.    He  kept  ap  laige  fleets^ 
and  bis  reyennes  were  immeiiBflL 

10.  The  Bomans  were  ignorant  of  the  yalae  of  commerce, 
and,  as  if  they  were  determined  to  root  it  out.  they  destroyed 
Corinth,  which  was  one  of  the  most  commercial  cities  of 
Greece.  Great  stagnation  of  commerce  now  followed,  which 
was  felt  by  all  the  sorroonding  ooontries^  till  the  time  of 
Jnliua  Caesar,  who  determined  to  reviye  it,  and  restored  in 
one  year  both  Corinth  and  Carthage. 

1 1 .  As  the  Bomans  were  now  masters  of  all  around  the 
Mediterranean,  they  began  to  fiiyoar  commerce  for  their  own 
sake.  They  therefore  obtained  supplies  from  all  the  regions 
round  about^  to  minister  either  to  their  necessities  or  their 
luxuries.  The  return  they  made  for  these  yarious  and  choice 
articles  was  in  money ;  and,  therefore,  this  interchange  can 
hardly  be  called  commerce.  Indeed,  the  Bomans  were  neyer 
a  commercial  people ;  they  despised  the  character  of  a  mer- 
chant^ and  wished  to  rule  and  obtain  riches  only  by  the 
sword. 

12.  After  the  seat  of  goyemment  was  removed  to  Con- 
stantinople, Theodoric  became  king  of  Italy,  and,  under  his 
wise  and  peaceful  reign,  commerce  began  again  to  flourish, 
though  in  a  reduced  state.  In  the  East,  silk  began  to  be  a 
^eat  article  of  commerce,  and  the  Persians  enricbed  them- 
selyes  yeiy  much  in  their  trade  with  ships  from  India,  which 
stopped  at  their  ports. 

13.  In  732  A.D.,  Venice  b^an  to  pay  attention  to  commerce,        #i    i 
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And  carried  on  an  extensive  traffic  with  the  East.  Many 
other  states  in  Italy  also  carried  on  a  large  tiude  ^th  diffe- 
rent countries.  In  1063,  Pisa  and  Genoa  became  distin- 
guished as  commercial  cities. 

14.  At  the  accession  of  William  the  Conqueror  to  the 
throne  of  England,  in  1066|  we  date  the  commencement  of 
commerce  in  this  country ;  and  much  intercourse  took  place 
between  Normandy  and  England. 

15.  The  Crusades  we  find  giving  the  text  spur  to  com- 
merce. The  crusaders,  finding  in  tl^  East  luxuries  that  they 
could  not  prodtire  at  home,  determined  to  supply  themselves 
with  these  foreign  elegancies,  conveniences,  and  necessaries. 
Commerce  therefore  began  to  extend  itself  with  rapidity. 

1 6.  The  discovery  of  the  polarity  of  the  loadstone  gave 
new  wings  to  commerce ;  it  was  applied  to  navigation  about 
the  year  1200.  In  the  time  of  King  John,  in  1216,  England 
became  very  rich  and  populous  by  trade,  and  the  people 
flourished  accordingly. 

17.  In  1241,  the  German  towns  began  to  engage  in  com- 
merce, and  entered  into  a  league  for  mutual  defence.  They 
were  called  Hanse  towns.  They  made  themselves  very  rich 
and  powerful.  Edward  I.  of  England  allowed  them  great 
privileges  in  trade,  which  were,  however,  curtailed  under 
Edward  YL 

18.  In  the  time  of  Elizabeth  another  blow  was  struck  at 
their  commerce;  but^  in  spite  of  all,  they  became  so  formidable 
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that  tlie  gOTernmentB  of  serend  states  entered  into  a  league 
Agaiiist  tKemi  which  resulted  in  their  power  heing  weakened 
and  finally  sunk,  in  1662. 

19.  About  the  year  1251,  we  find  Florence  rising  into 
notice  in  a  comuiefcial  point  of  view.  Its  tnde  was  immense, 
and  its  fabrics  beautiM  and  costly.  The  merchants  amassed 
great  wealth,  and  became  the  bankers  of  all  Europe.  This 
state  of  splendour  continued  for  centuries. 

20.  Handers  was  for  some  time  the  seat  of  the  pnnoipal 
manu&ctories  of  Europe^  As  &r  back  as  the  year  960^  we 
find  the  Flemish  trading  to  great  advantage.  *In  1258  they 
were  fiimous  for  their  linens,  and  they  continued  eminent  finr 
their  manufactures  till  158^  when  Antwerp  was  destroyed 
by  the  Duke  of  Parma.  This  put  an  end  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  country,  and  her  fine  manufiustures  were  dispersed  among 
other  nations. 

21.  Hitherto  the  trade  with  India  had  been  canied  on  by 
caravans ;  but,  in  1497,  a  passage  being  found  round  ^e  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  the  way  was  now  open  to  weaKli  and  luxmy. 
In  the  year  1500  the  Portuguese  began  to  make  settlementd 
in  Africa;  and,  soon  after,  Fortngal  became  the  centre  of 
commerce,  till  1580,  when  the  kingdom  was  seised  by  the 
Eing  of  Spain* 

22.  From  the  reign  of  John,  in  1216,  to  1317,  commevoe 
flourished  in  England.  But  at  that  time  quarrels  between 
the  English  and  Flemish  were  so  fierce  that  all  commercial 
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interoouiee  was  suspended.  In  1331,  it  was  again  revived 
under  Edward  III.,  who  introduced  the  manufafbtore  of 
woollen  doth. 

2S.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  Reformation  was  of 
great  service  to  oommeroe,  and  in  the  time  of  Edward  YI. 
a  trade  was  entered  into  with  Bussia.  Queen  Elizabeth 
greatly  encouraged  commerce.  She  formed  several  firading 
companies ;  one  to  Kuasia^  and  another  to  Turkey  and  the 
Levant.  The  East  India  Company  began  Airing  her  reign, 
in  1600  ;  its  charter  ended  a  few  years  ago. 

24.  As  for  the  commerce  of  America,  after  independence 

was  declared,  the  commercial  resources  of  that  country  began 

to  develop  themselves*    Their  ships  penetrated  to  the  most 

distant  seas,  and  brought  home  with  them  the  produce  of 

every  clime.     Their  commercial  prosperity  is  now  established 

on  a  firm  basis. 

QuBSTioKs. — 1.  What  is  Ihe  first  mention  made  of  trade?  2.  What 
of  Egypt  ?  Its  commerce  f  8.  What  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  ?  4.  What  of 
the  Phoenicians  t  Cadiz  ?  5.  What  enconragement  did  Solomon  give  to 
commerce?  6.  What  of  Carthage ?  Corinth?  7.  What  of  Tyre  ? 
8.  What  of  the  FhcBnielatis  ?  Atheas  ?  Bparta  ?  9.  What  of  Alex- 
ander ?  10.  How  was  commerce  destroyed  ?  11.  What  did  the  Bomans 
do  in  fftTonr  of  commerce?  12.  What  of  commerce  under  Theodoric? 
In  the  East?  Persia?  13.  What  of  Venice?  Pisa?  Genoa? 
14.  What  of  the  rise  of  commerce  in  England  ?  15.  What  of  the 
Crusades?  16.  What  of  the  loadstone?  17.  What  of  the  Haose 
towns  ?  19.  What  of  Florence  ?  20.  What  of  the  commerce  of  Flan* 
ders?  What  destroyed  it?  21.  What  of  trade  in  India?  In  Portugal  ? 
22.  What  of  commerce  in  England  ?  23.  What  Queen  gave  great 
encouragement  to  commerce  ?    24.  What  of  commerce  in  America? 
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5.  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti  was  bora  in  the  year  1474. 
He  erected  an  academy  of  painting  and  sculpture  at  Flo- 
rence, and  IB  considered  as  the  founder  of  the  Florentine 
school.  Raphael,  bom  1483,  was  the  founder  of  the  Boman 
school  Titian,  bom  1477,  was  the  founder  of  the  Venetian 
schooL  Correggio,  bom  1494,  founded  the  Lombard  school. 
The  establishment  of  these  four  schools  embraces  the  gplden 
era  of  paintings 

6.  The  French,  Flemish,  Germans,  and  English,  have  all 
produced  excellent  painters,  but  none  equal  to  the  best 
masters  of  Italy.  Whoever  wishes  to  see  the  finest  produc- 
tions of  the  pencil,  must  visit  the  galleries  of  Home,  Flo- 
rence, and  Naples. 

7.  The  antiquity  of  sculpture  is  proved  by  reference  to  the 
Bible.  In  the  book  of  Exodus  we  read  of  Laban's  images, 
of  the  golden  calf  made  by  Aaron,  and  of  the  statues  of  the 
cherubim.  Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  Egyptians  first  carved 
figures  of  animals  in  stone. 

8.  Almost  all  the  sculpture  of  Egypt  was  employed  fo 
sacred  purposes;  it  was  of  stupendous  magnitude.  The 
pyramids,  colossal  statues,  and  sphynx,  are  gigantio  works 
of  art,  and  strike  those  who  behold  them  with  astonishment. 
The  eras  of  Egyptian  sculpture  extend  through  the  dominion 
of  the  Qreeks  and  Bomans.  Under  the  latter,  much  im- 
provement was  made  in  the  art. 

9.  Hindoo  sculpture  strongly  resembles  that  of  Egypt, 
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but  is  genenJlj  inferior.  Cliiiieae  sealpfiord  abo  slightly 
resemUes  tlie  Bgypdm.  Dndftha  mmj  be  wuddend  the 
fiist  sccJptor  ia  GmoB,  ts  before  Ins  time  tl^ 
art  were  rodle  and  iBpeElB0l»  tlioqgb  then  ^vwe  adioola  este- 
bliahed  at  Scyon,  S^iiia*  Oorinth,  and  A&aa.  D»daliu 
^vras  bom  1354  B.C.  He  ftarmed  maoMimg  fike  a  echoed  of 
sictilptaM  at  Athena.  The  fint  sMiwb  vera  made  ci  ivood, 
and  metftl  was  also  und  in  WMUf  ouee  for  aoolptaie. 

la  AboQt  646  &a  statues  in  maxUe  wera  enoated ;  and 
a  school,  oaDed  the  Ghisa  sdKKd.  ma  ftnnded  hf  MakH^  in 
Oreeoa.  The  msrUe  was  [utMmred  fitnn  the  Ionian  nisada^ 
where  a  adiool  wms  estshlished,  eslled  the  Ionian  sdiooL  In 
^17  BLe,  great  imptoTements  wme  introdneed  in  tfie  art  of 
8ca^)tnre  in  marble. 

11.  Aftst  the  battle  of  Maialhon,  490  Blcl,  scolptore 
flonriahed,  and  the  adioob  prodooed  manj  eminent  aitistB, 
among  whom  was  Phidias.  He  ereeutod  statnes  in  hconae^ 
zoarble,aodaeompontkHimo8tIjofivorr.  His  worts  were 
nnmeroQs  and  splendid,  and  he  stands  wfthont  a  lival  among 
the  anciait  masteta. 

12.  From  this  period  till  the  fid!  of  Greeoe»  many  emine&a 
sculptors  appeared  ;  bot^  sfter  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  aits 
began  to  decline^  and  omtinned  in  this  state  for  nesify  two 
hundred  years,  when  Greece  became  a  Eoman  paroTinee. 

13.  Italian  sculpture  maj  be  divided  into  two  dBstinci 
«»»e8,  the  Etruscan  and  the  Boman.     The  eco^Btots 
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mostly  Greeks,  as  the  Romans  possessed  only  snfficient  know 
ledge  to  valne  tke  genitts  of  others.  After  Constantine  died, 
the  annals  of  ancient  art  may  be  considered  as  closed. 

14.  Schools  for  scnlptare  were  formed  In  Italy  in  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries ;  and,  before  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth,  a  school  was  founded  by  Nicholas  Pisano,  a  native 
of  Pisa.  Before  the  close  of  the  next  centuiy,  sculpture  was 
BuccessfUUy  practised  throughout  Italy.  It  has  made  little 
progress  in  other  countries,  but  has  risen  to  great  perfection 
in  the  schools  of  Rome  and  Florence. 

15.  According  to  Mosaic  records,  Jubal,  the  son  of  La- 
mech,  played  on  musical  instmnlents  even  before  the  deluge. 
At  a  later  period  we  find  mention  made  of  the  harp,  the 
trumpet,  and  the  drum.  The  oldest  song  is  that  which 
Miriam  sang  after  the  passage  of  the  Red'  Sea,  Music  reached 
its  highest  perfection  among  the  Hebrews  at  the  time  of 
David  and  Solomon. 

16.  The  Greeks  are  said  to  have  received  the  art  of  music 
from  Lydia  and  Arabia.  But  it  was  not  till  the  sixth  century 
B.a,  that  much  of  the  science  of  music  was  understood. 
Labus,  a  Greek,  who  lived  about  045  B.C.,  wrote  something 
on  the  theory  of  music.  In  the  time  of  Pericles,  Damon  is 
said  to  have  been  a  distinguished  teacher  of  musks. 

17.  In  the  time  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  many  improvements 
in  music  were  made ;  these  philosophers  considering  mosic 
useful  as  a  means  of  education.     At  the  time  of  Alexander, 
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AwistoTftmB  dktiiigaiulired  himtflf  —  »  vziter  oa  mane*  Hie 
oompoKd  mao J  treaiuei^  and  mado  imiij  gmi  i^angeg  and 
improreoiealit.  He  utrodaeed  tiie  cfanniiJiUic  icaJe.  Weliare, 
on  (be  whok^  bat  liUle  li^^  oo.  tibe  mbjeci  of  the  moMC  «f 
tke  encitaitK,  e«  tbe  eriitang  wriiingi  aj«  Tetj  obccore  and 
uiiiatieJj.gible. 

1&  The  Homiiii  seem  to  luure  leeetted  their  ncied  music 
hx>mthe  EtniieiB^aad  their  wmdakemjoue&om,  iiae€ireek& 
Stringed  instnunenti  woe  introdnoed  into  Bome,  1^  ^'<^ 
Under  Xero,  nunie  vas  eoltmted  ms  «  Inxnij.  After  Izi^ 
d^saixh,  fiTe  fanndied  sngen  end  nnuicums  were  diwiiwwL 

19.  In  the  middle  mgem,  the  progncm  of  maac  vna  pro- 
moted bj  iti  being  ewwrrafad  to  the  eenioe  of  rdigioD,  ejod 
educftdon  was  not  Ukmi^^  eomplete  vitiMiat  aome  koavied^ 
of  mufiia  Guide  ci  Aiea^  made  great  uaytOfweBoaatM  in 
the  manner  of  writing  tbe  notes  in  nraaie;  and  in  the  fifieen^ 
eentoij  still  fuiihac  impiOTement  was  made  hj  JohsuuMM  de 
Mniia. 

20.  At  iJie  mme  pmiod  muM  waa  treated  arieniifiwJly  in 
tl^e  Netberiand%  Fnnee^  and  %ainu  Tbe  mventioii.  of  tiie 
open*  in  the  aizteentb  eentmy;  baa  cbieij  eontribiited  te 
the  varietf  ami  iplendoor  of  modem  Toed  muse;  and  in  tiie 
ei^bteeotb  eeotoij  there  were  T«ff *"*"■»  improTeaaeBta  in 
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Germans  and  French.  The  English  have  been  great  pa- 
trons of  mnsioal  talent,  but  have  produced  few  celebrated 
composers. 

QuESTiovB. — I.  What  are  the  earliest  acconnts  we  nare  of  paintfng  ? 
What  of  Egypt  ?  Greece?  2.  What  of  the  King  of  Lydia  ?  Zeuxis  ? 
Apelles?  3.  What  of  painting  in  Greece?  4.  WhatofCimabue?  Leon- 
ardo da  Vinci?  5.  WhatofAngelo?  Baphael?  Titian?  Correggio? 
6.  What  of  painters  in  other  countries  ?  7.  What  of  sculpture  ?  What 
do  we  read  of  in  the  Bible  ?  8.  What  of  Egyptian  sculpture  ?  Roman  ? 
9.  What  of  Hindoo  sculpture?  Chinese?  WhatofDiedalus?  10.  What 
of  the  Chian  school  ?  What  of  the  Ionian  school  ?  11.  What  of  Phidias  ? 
12.  When  did  the  arts  begin  to  decline  in  Greece?  13.  What  of  Italian 
sculpture  ?  What  of  the  art  after  Constantine  ?  14.  What  of  Nicholas 
Pisano?  What  of  sculpture?  15.  Whatof  Jubal?  What  of  Miriam's 
song?  Music  among  the  Hebrews?  16.  What  of  the  music  of  the 
Greeks?  What  of  Labus  ?  Damon  ?  17.  What  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  ? 
Aristoxenus?  18.  What  of  the  Roman  music?  19.  What  of  music  in 
the  middle  ages?  Who  made  improTements  in  music?  20.  What  of 
music  in  other  countries  ?  YHiat  of  the  opera  ?  Musical  instruments 
21.  What  of  Tocal  music?    Instrumental  music?    English  music? 


Chap.  CCL — General  Views  exynJtinued. 

OKiani  AND  PaOOBBSS  OF  YABIOUa  ABTS. 

1.  I  HAVE  attempted  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  origia 
and  progress  of  government^  of  architectarey  agrieolture,  gar- 
dening, painting,  ecalptare,  and  music;  but  there  are  still 
many  things  necessary  to  be  known,  in  order  to  understand 
the' manners,  cnstoms,  feelings,  and  opinions  of  mankind  in 
former  ages. 
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2.  When  yaa  X6ad  of  sock  a  great  man  as  JUina  Ceatr, 
and  know  that  he  had  isunenfle  wealth  at  hk  command, 
yon  might  imagine  that  he  rode  in  a  beaatifol  coadi,  wore 
a  fine  heaver  hat^  eUk  stoddngiA^  leather  ahoei^  with  ailTer 
buckleey  and  that  he  carried  a  splendid  gold  watch  in  his 
pocket. 

3.  Bat  yon  most  remember  that  no  such  things  aa  coaches, 
hats,  stockings,  shoes^  backlei^  or  watdies,  were  invented  till 
long  after  the  time  of  Jnlina  G«sar.  The  troth  is,  that  bj 
fea  the  largest  portion  of  the  articles  of  fumitore  and  of 
clothing,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  the  tools  and  imple- 
ments now  in  nse,  have  been  invented  within  the  last  five 
hundred  years.  I  will  endeavonr  to  give  jon  some  little  idea 
of  the  origin  and  progress  of  varions  inventions  which  essoi- 
tially  contribute  to  our  comfort  and  convenience. 

4.  You  know  that  all  edge-tools,  anch  as  knives,  hatchets, 
axes,  planes,  &a,  now  used  for  cutting  and  shapmg  wood,  are 
made  of  steel,  which  is  a  preparation  of  iron.  Yet  it  appears 
probable,  although  iron  is  mentioned  as  being  known  before 
the  deluge,  that  the  use  of  it  was  afterwards  lost. 

5.  There  is,  therefore,  no  doubt  that  the  ancient  nations 
were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  iron,  and  therefore  destitute  of  all 
those  convenient  edge-tools  now  so  common  among  na.  In 
lieu  of  these,  the  ancients  used  sharp  stouen^  iiints,  horns, 
bones,  and  other  things. 

6.  But  it  is  said  that  iron  was  discovered  by  the  bnming  of 
Mount  Ida,  in  Crete,  about  the  year  1406  b  c.     It  is  probable 
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that  it  \ras  ki  use  for  yarious  instramentB^  among  the  more 
civilized  nations,  not  long  after  this  period.  Among  the 
Bomans,  two  or  three  hundred  years  before  Christ,  iron  was 
used  for  chains,  locks,  axes,  hoes,  spades,  and  other  took. 

7.  But  fine  cutleiji  such  as  is  now  in  use,  was  not  known 
till  hundi'eds  of  years  afterwards.  Knives  Ibr  the  table  were 
not  made  in  England  till  about  1500*  Forks  were  unknown 
to  the  Qfeeks  and  Bomans,  and  are  not  in  use  even  now 
among  the  Turks^  Chinese,  and  some  other  eastern  nations. 
Basors  appear  to  have  be«i  of  great  antiquity,  as  they  are 
mentioned  by  Homer ;  but  they  were  probably  not  of  steel 
till  long  after. 

8.  The  weaving  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth  was  practised  in 
very  early  times.  The  ladies  of  Bome  paid  great  attention  to 
these  arts.  Silk  was  manufactured  in  Persia  several  hundred 
years  before  Christ,  and  aftwwards  in  Tyre  and  Constan- 
tinopla  In  later  times,  the  art  of  making  silk  fabrics  passed 
into  Italy,  France,  and  other  countries. 

9.  Cotton  fisibrics  are  also  of  great  antiquity,  and  it  appears 
that  the  inhabitants  of  India  had  the  art  of  calico-printiDg  at 
least  as  early  as  the  time  of  our  Saviour. 

10.  The  first  houses  of  mankind  were  made  o£  wood,  stone, 
clay,  and  various  other  substances ;  they  were,' however,  low 
rough,  and  inconvenient.  As  the  arts  advanced,  improve- 
ments were  made  in  the  dwellings.  But,  even  so  late  as  the 
time  of  Nero,  almost  all  the  houses  in  Home  were  built  of 
wood ;  and  when  the  city  was  set  on  fire  by  order,  as  some 
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historians  say,  of  that  cmel  emperor,  three-fourths  of  it  warn 
conBeqnentlj  burnt  to  the  ground. 

11.  The  houses  of  the  rich  had  small  windows  of  trans- 
parent atone,  horn,  or  other  substances,  but  most  of  the 
dwellings  had  no  other  windows  than  small  holes  in  the  walls 
to  admit  light  ai4  air.  Glass  windows  were  not  introduced 
till  the  fifth  centuiy  after  Christ. 

12.  Chimneys  were  not  in  use  till  the  twd^  century. 
Before  this,  the  smoke  escaped  through  an  openiAg  in  the 
roof.  It  was,  however,  very  troublesome ;  and  we  haitt  reason 
to  suppose  that  even  Alexander  and  Csesar  often  had  their 
eyes  almost  put  out  with  it.  Aa  late  as  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
three-fourths  of  the  houses  in  England  were  destitute  of 
chimneys. 

13.  These  few  remarks  will  show  you  that  the  wotid  pre- 
sents a  yery  different  state  of  things  now  from  what  it  did 
formerly.  The  poorest  person  now  enjoys  a  multitude  of 
comforts,  conyenienoes,  and  luxuries  which  Caesar,  with  all 
his  wealth,  did  not  possess. 

14.  One  of  the  most  wonderful  improvements  of  modem 
times  is  that  of  the  steam-engine.  This  contrivance  is  now 
made  to  do  t)|e  work  which  millions  of  men  could  not  have 
done  before.  It  is  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  an  infinite 
variety  of  articles.  Nor  is  this  all ;  it  is  employed  to  drive 
vessels  over  the  water,  and  to  impel  carriages  upon  railroads 
with  immense  speed. 

1&  A  steam-boat  was  some  years  ago  taken  to  Calcutta^ 
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m  Hindostan.  The  Hindoos  looked  at  tlio  huge  vessel 
ploughing  through  the  waves,  and  spouting  forth  fire  and 
smoke,  with  great  astonishment. 

1 6.  One  of  them  remarked  upon  the  occasion  as  follows : 
^*Man  is  one  curious  thing  :  he  catch  elephant,  make  him 
work ;  he  catch  camel,  make  him  work  ;  he  catch  wind,  make 
him  work  the  big  ship ;  he  catch  water,  make  him  work  the 
mill ;  now  lie  catch  fire,  make  him  work  the  steam-boat  !'* 

Questions. — 2.  What  might  vou  imagiDe  of  Jalias  Cissar  ?  3.  What 
articles  were  nnknown  till  after  his  time  ?  What  have  been  invented 
within  the  last  five  hundred  years?  4.  What  can  jou  say  of  iron? 
5.  What  did  the  ancients  use  instead  of  iron  ?  6.  When  was  iron  said 
to  be  discovered?  What  is  probable?  What  of  iron  among  the 
Romans?  7.  What  of  fine  cutlery?  When  were  table-knives  first  in 
use?  Wha^of  forks?  liazors?  8.  What  of  weaving?  Silk? 
9.  What  of  cotton  fabrics  ?  Calico-printing?  10.  What  of  the  first 
houses?  Those  in  the  time  of  Nero?  11.  What  of  windows  ? 
12.  What  of  chimneys?  Smoke?  13.  What  of  the  present  state  of 
the  world?  14.  What  of  the  steam-engine?  its  various  uses? 
15.  Relate  the  anecdote  of  the  steam-boat  at  Calcutta. 
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Chap.  CCIL — General  Views  continued, 

DATES  OF  DISCOTBRIBS  XSD  IKTENTIONS. 

I  WILL  now  give  you  a  list  of  various  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions, and  tell  you  their  dates.  When  you  read  this  list,  I 
should  like  to  have  you  tell  which  of  these  things  were  known 
in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  which  in  the  time  of  Constantine^ 
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whicli  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne^  and  which  in  the  time  of 
Louis  XIY. 

First  pyramid  begun,  about •        •  2095 

Brick-xnakiog  known 2000 

Monej  first  mentioned  in  Genesis  xxi. — in  use        •       •        .  1865 

Letters  invented  by  Memmon,  an  Egyptian     ....  1822 

Alphabetical  writing  first  introduced  into  Europe    .        .        .  1493 

The  first  ship  seen  in  Greece  arriyed  in  Rhodes  from  Egypt  1485 
Bows  of  wood  and  metal,  shields,  swords,  spears,  battie-azes, 
helmets,  coats-of-mail,  charioti,  sickles,  ploughs,  yokes, 
statues,  temples,  canals,  iroo-working,  hand-millstones, 

gilding,  and  perfumery  known,  about        ....  1400 

Iron  discovered  bj  the  burning  of  Mount  Ida,  in  Crete    .  1350 

Weights  and  measures  invented       «••..•  869 

Carving  in  marble  invented 772 

The  game  of  chess  invented     .....      ^        .  608 

Comedy  first  acted  in  Athens  on  a  scafibld      •        .        •        •  562 

Bellows  invented 554 

Malt  liquor  used  in  Europe 450 

First  private  library,  belonging  to  Aristotle     ....  334 

Wrought  silk  brought  from  Persia  to  Greece  .        •       .        •  325 

Silver  coined  at  Rome 26^ 

Water-clocks  used  in  Rome 158 

Blister-plasters  invented 60 

Glass  known  to  the  Romans    ••««••.  60 

AJ>. 

Grist-mills  invented  in  Ireland 214 

Hour-glass  invented  in  Alexandria 204 

Saddles  ia  use  about •        .        .  400 

Bells  inyented  by  Faulinus,  Bishop  of  Nola,  in  Campania      .  400 

Glass  for  windows  first  used 450 

Sboeingof  horses  introduced    ..•.••.  481 

iBttnraps  first  used,  about          •       •               •       •       .       •  550 
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DATES  OF  DISCOVEBEES,  ETa 

Water-mills  for  grinding  invented  by  Belisarius 

Pens  for  writing  first  made  from  quills  • 

Building  of  stone  first  introduced  into  England 

Lanterns  invented  by  King  Alfred  • 

Arithmetical  figures  first  introduced  into  Europe  from  Arabia 

First  stone  bridge  built  in  England  . 

Paper  first  made  of  cotton        .... 

Colleges  for  education  first  established  in  Paris 

Linen  first  made  in  England  •         •        •        . 

Magnifying  glasses  invented  by  Roger  Bacon  . 

Windmills  invented  ...••• 

Spectacles  wvented  by  Spina,  a  monk  of  Pisa 

Looking-glasses  made  only  at  Venice       .        • 

Gunpowder  invented        .        •       .        •        . 

Gannon  invented  about 

Painting  in  oils  invented  by  John  Tan  Eyk  • 
Cards  invented  in  France         .... 

Spurs  in  use  about 

Hats  invented  at  Paris 

Muskets  first  used  in  France  .... 
Paper  first  made  from  linen  rags 

Pumps  invented 

Engraving  for  printing  on  paper  first  knawn  . 
Printing  invented  by  Faust  .... 
A  Latin  Bible,  the  first  book  printed  from  type 

Electricity  discovered 

Almanacs  first  published  in  Germany 
Violins  and  watches  invented  .... 
Modern  canals  first  made  in  Italy     . 
Tobacco  first  discovered  in  St.  Domingo  . 
Spinning  introduced  into  England   . 
Chocolate  introduced  into  Europe  from  Mexico 
Spinning-wheel  invented  at  Brunswick    . 
Needles  first  made  in  England  by  a  native  of  India 
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Stockings  of  silk  first  worn  by  Henry  IT.  of  France 

Knitting  stockings  first  invented  in  8pain 

Circulation  of  the  blood  first  published     . 

Fans  first  used  in  England 

Coaches  first  introduced  into  England 

Bombs  first  invented  at  Venloo 

Telescopes  invented  in  Germany 

Tea  first  brought  into  England  from  China 

Coining  with  a  di&  first  practised  '    . 

Thermometers  first  invented  by  Drebel,  a  Dutchman 

Microscopes  first  used       •        •        «        • 

Cofiee  first  brought  into  England     • 

Air-guns  invented 

Hailroads  first  used  near  Newcast^Hipon-Tyne 

Air-pumps  invented  .... 

Clocks  with  pendulums  invented  about    . 

(^haiu'shot  invented  by  Admiral  de  Witt 

Knives  not  made  in  England  till 

First  idea  of  a  steam-engine  given  by  the  Marqi 

Fire-engines  iu vented       .... 

Barometers  invented         .... 

Guineas  coined  in  England  from  gold  brought 

Buckles  invented  about    .... 

Telegraphs  invented  .... 

Copper  money  first  coined  in  England 

Steam-engine  first  constructed  by  Savery 

Prussian  blue  discovered  at  Berliu 

First jaewspaper  in  America  printed  in  Boston 

Stereotype  printing  invented  at  Edinburgh 

First  ascent  of  a  balloon  in  France  . 

Sunday  schools  first  established  in  Yorkshire,  England 

Animal  electricity  discovered  by  Gal  van  i 

Lithographic  engraving  invented  by  Senefelder,  a  German 

First  steam-boat  succeeded  in  Scotland    . 
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DATES  OP  DISOOYERIES,  ETC.    * 


«  •  f  A.D. 

The  Omnibus  invented  at  Paris       .,        .        .        /      .        .1827 

Medallion  Engraving  invented         ......  1830 

Wire  Bope  invented  in  Germany     .        .        .        .        .        .  1830 

Lucifer  Matches  inirented about  1830 

Locomotive  Engine  first  used  on  Liverpool  &  Manchester  Bailway  1830 

Screw-propeller  introduced 183& 

The  Electric  Telegraph  invented 1837 

The  Daguerreotype,  or  Sun- drawing,  discovered      /  '     .  1838 

Stereoscope  invented 1838 

'Electrotype  invented        ^ 1839 

The  art  <A  Electro- plating  discovered       .        .        .        .        .  1840 

Steam-hammer  invented 1842 

Gutta-percha  made  known  by  Dr.-\Y.  Montgomene        .  1845 

Gun-cotton  invented  by  Professor  Schonbeiu  .        .        .  1846 

Discovery  of  Gold  in  California 1849 

Paraffin  Oil  discovered     .        . 1850 

Discovery  of  Gold  in  Australia  made  known  in  Sydney  .        .  1851 

Straw  Paper  perfected  and  used  in  printing  books  .        .        .  1854 

Electric  Light  discovered about  1855 

Discovery  of  Gold  in  British  Columbia    .        .        .        >        .  1858 

Atlantic  Telegraph  laid,  and  fails  1858 

Photozincography  discovered 1859 

The  Armstrong  Gun  invented 1859 

The  Victoria  Bridge  in  Canada  opened   .        .        .     '  .        .  1859 
Exploring  Expedition  across  the  Australian  Continent,  by 

Burke  and  others 1861 

Submarine  Telegraph  laid  successfully  between  Malta  and 

Alexandria,  1400  miles 1861 

First  Bronze  Coinage  in  England 1861 

The  Pantegraph  invented 1861 

Type-composing  Machine  invented  .....  1861 

Discovery  of  the  Source  of  the  Nile,  by  Speke  and  Grant       .  186S 

Atlantic  Submarine  Telegraph  Cable  bid  successfully    .        .  1866 
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ALPHABETICAI  LIST  OF  KINGDOMS,  OB  STATES,  WITH  THEIR 
REIGNING  SOVEREIGNS  OR  HEADS  OF  GOVERNMENT. 
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Anhalt-Bomberg^- Alexander  Charles 1834 

Anhalt-Dessau-Cothen — Leopold  IV 1817 

Argentine  Bepnblic — Col.  D.  F.  Sarmiento,  President    .        .  1868 

Austria — Francis  Joseph  I.      ......        .  1848 

Baden— Frederick  I *.        .        .        .1856 

Bavaria — ^Lndwig  II 1864 

Belgium — ^Leopold  |l 1866 

Brazil— Pedro  II 1631 

Brunswick— William  I.  .        .        .      '  .         .        .        .1831 

Canada — Sir  J.  Young,  Governor-General  .        .        .  186S 

Cape  of  Good  Hope — Governor,  Sir  P.  "E.  Wodehouse    .        .  1861 

Ceylon — Governor,  Sir  H.  G.  Robinson 1864 

Chili,  Republic — President,  Don  Jose  Joaquin  Perez      .        .  1861 

China — Ki-tsiang .1861 

Denmark— Christian  IX. 1863 

Bgvpt — Ismail  Pasha  1863 

Electoral  Hesse — Frederick  William  1 1847 

France — ^Napoleon  III \^h1 

Grand- Ducal  Hesse — ^Louis  III 1848 

Great  Britain — ^Victoria  I.  1837 

Greece — George  1 1863 

Gu^mala— Coma  Marshal  v.,  President       ....  1865 

Hesse-Darmstadt — Ludwig  III 1848 

floUand— William  III.     ........  1849 

Hong  Kong— gir  R.  G.  McDonnell,  Governor  .        .        .  1865 

India*— Governor-General,  Lord  Mayo 1868 

Italy — Victor  Emmanuel  II 1861 
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.  Japan — Shotsubashi  Chinnagon,  Typhoon       •        •        •        .  1867  ^ 

Java — Baron  P.  Mijer,  Governor '     .  1866 

Liberia — President,  Rev.  J.  S.  Payne      .        .        •     .  •.       •  1868 

Liechtenstein — Johann  II 1858* 

Lippe-Detmold — Leopold  II -    .  1851 

Loxemburg — ^William  III 1849 

Madagascar — Queen  Ranavalona  II 1868^ 

Mecklenbarg-Schwerin — Frederick  Francis  II.        .        .        •  1842 

Mecklenbnrg-Strelitz— Frederick  William  1 1860 

Mexico — Juarez,  Presidoot  ' 

Monaco— Chftrles  III.,  Prince 1856 

Natal,  Lieut.- Governor,  R.  W.  Eeate       .....  1866 

New  South  Wales — ^Earl  of  Belmore,  Governor      ,        .        .  1867 

New  Zealand — Sir  G.  F.  ^oweii,  Governor      ....  1867 

Oldenburg— Peter  I. 1853 

Paraguy— President  Lopez     *....«..  1862 

Persia^-Nasser-ed  din,  Shah  1848 

J*eni,  Kepublic— President,  Colonel  Balta       ....  1868 

Portugal— Luis  1 1861 

Prussia— William  I .        .        .1861 

Queensland — Sir  S.  W.  Blackall 1867 

Renss,  Elder— Henry  XXII .1859 

Reuss,  Younger— Henry  XIV 1867 

Roman  Pontificate — Pins  IX.  .        .        .        .        .        .       .  1846 

Ronmania — Charles  .  «  I860 

Russia— Alexander  II 1855  , 

Saxe-Altenburg— Ernest  Frederick  1 1853 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha — ^Ernest  II.       .       .        .       ,        •        .  1844 

Saxe-Meiningen — George  II.   ..•.«,        .  1866 

Saxe- Weimar — Charlef  Alexander  I. 1 855 

Saxony — John  1 1854 

Schamnberg-Lippe — Adolphns        •       •       .        .        •        .1860 
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'    Sch><|»rjlerg-Ra3ol8tadt— Ounther  VI.    . 
Sdiwaribnrg'  Sondershausen — Gunther  II. 
«  Sema — Miij^ael  III.         .  •      . 
^  Siam — Somdel  Fhra  (first  king) 
Sierra  Leone — Oaptain  A.  E.  Keiyiedj    . 
Sonth  Australia — 9ir  James  Pergusson,  Gover 
Spain — (Pronsional)        .... 
Sweden  and  Norway — Charles  XY. 
Switzerland — A.  O.  Aeppli,  President 
Tasmania — Col.  Gore  Browne,  Governor 
Turkey — ^Abdnl  Aziz  I.    .        .        .  •      . 
United  States  of  Ameriia — Ulysses  Orant,  President 
Uruguay  llepublic— Dr.  F.  A.Vidtl,Pr&ident 
Venezuela — Jose  Monagras,  President     ^    ,    , 
Victoria-*— Hon.  J.  H.  Manners  Sutton,  Governor 
Waldeck — Georgft  Victor  L      .        .       .        . 
Western  Australia — J.  S.  Hampton,  Governor 
Wurtemburg — Charles  I.  •       .        , 
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